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BOARD OF 
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Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 
Romney Brent 


Lillian Gish 


Additional 

Alumni In 

MOTION PICTURES 
AND TELEVISION 


Lauren Bacall 

Jim Backus 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Cecil B. DeMille 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Kirk Douglas 

John Ericson 
Nina Foch 
Florence Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 
Garson Kanin 
Marion Lorne 
John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O'Brien 
William Powell 
Don Richardson 
Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucile Watson 
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COLLEGE ACCREDITED, NON-PROFIT, VETERAN APPROVED 


Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


Academy Alumni Appearing on Broadway in the 1958-59 Season 


THEATRE PLAY 
ANTA J.B. 


Belasco The First Gentleman 
Tall Story 


Bijou 
Booth 
Coronet 


The Rivalry 
[wo for the Seesaw 
The Disenchanted 


16th Street Howie 


New Girl in Town 


Redhead 

Edwin Booth 

Drink to Me Only 
The Legend of Lizzie 
A Desert Incident 
Masquerade 

A Touch of the Poet 
Patate 


54th Street 
Golden 


Helen Hayes 
Henry Miller 
Lunt - Fontanne The Visit 
Longacre 
Majestic 

Mark Heilinger 
Martin Beck 
Music Box 


The Pleasure of His Company 
The Music Man 

My Fair Lady 

Sweet Bird of Youth 
Rashomon 


National Once More, With Feeling 


Playhouse 


Make A Million 


Triple Play 

Romanoff and Juliet 
The Marriage-Go-Round 
The Power and the Glory 
W hoop-up 

West Side Story 


Plymouth 


Phoenix 
Shubert 
Winter Garden 


OFF-BROADWAY 


Clearing in the Woods 
Crucible 

Getting Married 
Buoyant Billions 
Stratford, Conn. 


Sheraton Square Playhouse 
Martinique 
Provincetown 


Amer. Shakespeare Festival 


Circle In the Square 
74th Street 


Our Town 
Lysistrata 


Catalogue on Request 
REGISTRATION NOW FOR FALL TERMS 
Day — Evening — Teen-age — Pre-teen 
Room 142 — 245 West 52nd Street — New York 


Circle 7-2630 


NAME 


Arnold Merritt 

Sally Kemp 

Howard Lindsay (co-Author) 

Henry Brandt, Joyee Bulifant, 

Ronald Dawson, Janet Fox, 

Robert Redford, Michael Thoma 

Martin Gabel 

Anne Bancroft 

Jason Robards, Jr., 

Jason Robards, Sr.. 

Bernard Kates 

Charles McDaniel 

Thelma Ritter 

Lawrence Carr (co-Producer) 

Doris Rich 

Ian Keith 

Tom Poston 

Muriel Kirkland 

Walter Klavun 

Jack Cannon 

Betty Field, Ann Ives 

Lee Bowman 

Jed Horner (Director) 

Milton Selzer, Marla Adams, 

Edward Moor 

Walter Abel 

Dusty Worrall 

John Michael King 

Kenneth Blake 

Michael Abbott (Associate 
Producer) 

Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 

Jean Barrere (Director) 

Rex Williams 

Sam Levene 

Barbara Barkley, 

Edward Crowley, Hoke Howell 

Hume Cronyn 

Fred Clark, Henry Lascoe 

Leslie Stevens (Author) 

Jack Cannon, Betty Henritze 

Danny Meehan 

Sonya Wilde 


Barbara Lord, John Karlen 
James Luisi 


Conrad Bain 
Merryman Gatch, 
Simon Prescott 
Clinton Kimbrough 
Joanna Welles 
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‘ “A WALLOPING HIT!" 


—ASTON, WORLD-TELE. 
| The New Musical 


Air-Cond. 
sT. JAMES, W. 44 St. Mats. Wed & Sat. 


“The Town's Naber One Comedy Hi” 


—WALTER =. 


FREDERICK BRISSON & THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPAKY 


present 


CYRIL CORNELIA OTIS 
Ritchard ee" 


CHARLIE G7 


RUGGLES 
WALTER ri >) 
ABEL 7 


HE i 


of his company 


A Comedy by sae TAYLOR 
s Otis Skinne 
Air-Cond Directed te MR. RITCHARD 
MUSIC BOX, 239 W. 45 St. €vs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


GERTRUDE 


BERG -HARDWICKE 


A MAIORIUTY 
oF ONE” 


A Comedy by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 


This Issue of 
THEATRE ARTS 
Carries the Annual 


“Theatre U.S.A.” 


Directory 


Page 73 


WORLD THEATRE ARTS CALENDAR 


FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE—Her Maijesty’s: J Fair Lady, 
a ol Aug. Princess: Danny Kaye, through 
mid-Au ; 
SYDNEY Theatre Royal. Roar Like a Dove 
with Googie Withers, through Aug. 


AUSTRIA 
BREGENZ—Festival 1959. Der Zerrissene, Aug. 
3, 6, 9, 10; Arabian Nights (on the floating 
stage), Aug. 5, 8, 9, 12, 15, 16, 19; Vienna 
State Opera Ballet, Aug. 7; Masterpieces of 
Italian pers Aug. 17, 18. 
ERL (TY OL} — Passion’ Pla 
wie Festiv "Thursday, Aug. 
19, 29; The World on the Moon, Aug. 
3 is, 23; Jerome Robbins Dance Company, 
Aug. 12, 13, 15, 17; Orpheus and currence, 
Aug. 5, 10, 15, 22, 27; The Magic Flute, 
Aug. 7, 18, 26; The Silent ag Aug. 8, 
it, 3. 25, 29 : Everyman, 9, 15, 16, 
: The Tower, Aug. 13, ae ‘31; Julietta, 
a ei 24, 28; Cosi fan tutte, Aug. 9, 16, 23. 


BELGIUM 
(Through August, the famous Sound and Light 
Plays will be resented in Bouillon, La Roche 
Bruges and Tournai. These are described as 
‘thrilling dramas’ by the Belgian Tourist 
Office and are performed at night in floodlit 
medieval castle courtyards.) 


CANADA 

MONTREAL—Festival Montreal. Barbe-Bleue, 
Aug. 10, 12-13, 18-19, 26-28; Le Jeu de 
Amour et du Hasard and L’Ecole des Maris 
(La Comédie Francaise), Aug. 4-7; Murder 
in the Cathedral, Aug. 6; Bousille et les Jus- 
tes, Aug 17, 20-21, 24-25. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO—Stratford Festival. 
Irene Worth, Douglas Campbell and_ Frances 
Hyland in As You Like It and Othello, in 
repertory, through Aug. 1; After Hours, Aug. 
11-15; The Heart Is Hi shland, Aug. 18-22. 

VANCOUVER—International Festival. Eva Le- 
Gallienne and Viveca Lindfors in Mary Stuart, 
Aug. 3-8, 10-15; Orpheus and Eurydice, Aug. 
4; Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Aug. 10-15; 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle, Aug. 11-15. 


DENMARK 
TIVOLI—Pantomime-Theatre and International 
Variety Show, through Aug. 


ENGLAND 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON — Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theatre. Charles Laueween and Mary Ure 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Aug. 3, 7; 
Laurence Olivier and Edith Evans in Corio- 
lanus, Aug. 4, 6; Edith Evans in All’s Well 
That Ends Well, Aug. 5; Paul Robeson and 
Sam Wanamaker in Othello, Aug. 8. 


through Aug. 


FRAN : 

CHATEAUDUN, EURE-ET-LOIR—Festival of 
Dramatic Art, Aug. 16. : 

NICE—Arena of Cimiez. Britannicus, Aug. 3; 
Les Maitres Chanteurs de Nuremberg, Aug. 15. 

ROQUEBRUNE, ALPES-MARITIMES—Proces- 
sion of the Passion. This ceremony originated 
in 1468. A procession including over 150 people 
in costumes of the period winds through the 
old village, its — rs miming scenes from 
the Passion, Aug. 


GERMANY 

BAYREUTH—Wa Pt. Festival. Die Meister- 
singer, Aug. 2 Pak bt Fiving Dutch- 
man, Aug % : Lohengrin, 
Aug. 4, oh 15 9, 5; Hara Ais. 7, 13, 23; 
Tristan and 35,19, 35; 16, 2 : 

COBLENZ—Der eeckatante Ay ‘the floating 
stage), through Aug. 

HANOVER—Musical and dramatic programs 
are scheduled in Herrenhausen Park, through 


MUNICH—Opera Festival. Julius Caesar, Cosi 

fan tutte, ¢ Marriage of Figaro, The ~ 
duction from the Seraglio, Tannhauser, 
tan and Isolde, Fidelio, Arabella, Ariadne at 
Naxos Capriccio, Elektra and Der Rosenkava- 
lier, through A’ 

WU 'NSIEDEL— ra Festival. King Lear, 
As You Like It and e¢ Wastrel, through 
Aug. 16. 


GREECE 
ATHENS—Festival of Music, Drama and Ballet, 
through Aug. 


ITALY 
NAPLES—Flegren Arena. Open air opera per- 
formances, through Aug. 
ORVIETO—The Institute of Sacred Drama 
stages productions of religious works, through 
Aug. 


ROME—Caracalla Baths. Opera performances, 
through Ark 

TRIESTE—T e tenth open-air operetta season 
takes place in August at San Giusto Castle. 

VERONA-—lItaly’s oldest open-air opera season 
is held in the Roman Arena, through Aug. 15. 


LUXEMBOURG 
WILTZ—The annual dramatic and music festival 
will be held out of doors in the picturesque 
medieval castle, through Aug. 9. 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH—Edinburgh International Festi- 
ih _ Ballets pan § 


M 
Aug. 25 27; Die Wallace 
Vic Company, Au Aug. 12 


? 18: Tn 24-29; Un 


2: 
a8; The hk 
aon Au in a, Y, 


Aug. 24-29 « aoa be of of Finland, begin- 
ning Aug. 51; Birmin ham Reperto: Theatre, 
beginning Aug. R. ; Candida (D — lee Reper- 
tory Theatre) ginning Aug. 3 

PITLOCHRY Pesta eatre. An Ideal Hus- 
band, The Constant Wife, Madeleine Smith 
The ‘Switchback The Splendid Outcasts an 
The Wonder! A Woman’ Keeps a Secret in 
repertory, through Aug. 


SPAIN 
SANTANDER—Sth Internationa! Festival. 
Drama, dance and concerts are scheduled, 
through Aug. 31. 


SWEDEN 
STOCKHOLM—Oscar Theatre. My Fair Lady, 
through Aug. — Court Theatre: 
eeeeatn, through Aug. ; Orfeo, through 
u 
VISB (Isle of Gotland)—Petrus de Dacia, 
miracle Ve with music presented in thes ruins 
of St. Nicholas’ Church, through Aug. 


BROADWAY 

The new season is beginning to show signs of 
life, but the activity—rehearsals—is all behind 
locked doors. The scene of major activity at the 
moment is, of course, the summer circuit, list- 
ings of which are _— below. Available Broad- 
way fare comets oO! 

Destry Ri ides Again, a musical adaptation of 
the Ween novel by Max Brand that has had 
four movie versions. Music by Harold Rome 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. With And oe 
fith as the shy but efficient deputy sheri 
lores Gray as the dance-hall hostess, and ‘— 
Brady as the villain (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C, Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgrs, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
oseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein. 

he cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

Gypsy, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur lle ag music 
by Jule Styne, lyrics by Ste: hen Sondheim, and 
choreography and direction y Jerome Robbins. 
With Ethel Merman as a ” anneal stage 
mother, Sandra Church as young Gypsy, and 
Jack Klugman as their manager roadway, 
1681 Broadway). 

J.B., Archibald MacLeish’s verse paraphrase 
of the Book of Job, which places the action in 
the present time. Elia Kazan directed a cast that 
includes James Daly, Basil Rathbone, Christo- 
—_ +7 4% and Nan Martin (ANTA, 245 

. 52nd St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 

igelgass about a Jewish widow from Brooklyn 

oe dabbles in romance and international rela- 
tions during a visit to Japan. The cast, directed 
by Dore Schary, includes Gertrude Berg and 
Cedric Hardwicke (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.). 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore about a badgered 
television producer and his quiz show. Sam Le- 
vene is starred (Morosco, 219 W. 45th St.). 

The Music Seon, the long-run musical about a 
con man who reforms under the influence of a 
right-minded librarian. The setting is Iowa in 
1912, and the cast includes Robert Lk, Paul 
Ford and Arlyne Frank. Meredith Willson wrote 
the music and lyrics, and, with Franklin Lacey, 
: coauthor of the book (Majestic, 245 W. 44th 

t.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Shaw’s Pygmalion is the source of 
this musical with book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner, score by Frederick Loewe. Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles currently have the top 
roles (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a drawing- 
room comedy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner about an international playboy who 
complicates the lives of his ex-wife and daugh- 
ter. Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who 
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oreted) head the cast (Music Box, 239 W. 
45th St. 

La ens de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that abounds in pantomime and sight 
gags. With Robert bg and other members of 
the original com the Paris and London 
oy (Royale, 24 Ww. 45th St.) 

Raisin in the Sun, ee Hansberry’s 
play dealing with members of a Negro family in 
wy and their create to improve their lot. 
With Sidney Poitier and Claudia McNeil (Barry- 
more, 243 W. 47th St.). 

_ Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, 
music yy Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss 
Fields. The action centers around a waxworks 
apprentice (Miss Verdon) and a mysterious 
strangler. Bob Fosse is the director-choreogra- 

her, and Richard Kile Aw male lead (46th St. 

heatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

me Bird of Youth, Woenepes Williams’ lat- 
est work, about a faded movie queen and her 
young sigo olo, has a background of Deep South 
politics. The cast, directed by Elia Kazan, in- 
cludes Paul Newman, Geraldine Page and Sidney 
Blackmer (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, William Gibson’s two- 
character domestic play whose theme is loneli- 
ness. Hal March is now the lawyer from Ne- 
braska, and Lee Grant the dancer from the 
Bronx. In its second year (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
t.). 

The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason's novel about 
a Hong ons prostitute who is a good girl at 
heart, and the Canadian artist she captivates. 
France Nuyen and William Shatner have leading 
roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 

There are about as many productions in_this 
category as there are Broadway entries. Hold- 
overs from the past and previous seasons in- 
clude: The Threepenny era, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, in its fourth year and becoming 
a Greenwich Village landmark (Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St.) ; The Boy Friend, a revival 
by the New Princess Company, in its second 
year (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.); a revival 
of Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, also in its sec- 
ond year (Martinique, 32nd St. at Broadway), 
and a revival of the playwright’s adaptation of 
Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People (Actors Play- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. S.). 

Also a revival of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, 
directed by José Quintero (Circle in the Square, 
5 Sheridan .); a revival of the 1917 musical 
comedy Leave It to Jane, with book by Guy 
Bolton, lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and music 
by Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Sev- 
enth Ave. and W. 4th St.) ; a revival of Anouilh’s 
The Waltz of the Toreadors (Cricket, 162 Sec- 
ond Ave.); Shaw’s Buoyant Billions and Over- 
ruled, alternating with his Getting Married 
(Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.); Many 
Loves by William Carlos Williams, alternating 
with The Cave at Machpelah (formerly called 
Father) by Paul Goodman (Living Theatre, 530 
Sixth Ave.); Mark Twain Tonicht!, a solo per- 
formance of selections from Twain's works by 
Hal Holbrook (41st St. Theatre, 125 W. 4lst 
St.), and Once Upon a Mattress, a musical, di- 
rected by George Abbott, spoofing the story 
about the supersensitive princess who had in- 
somnia when so much as a pea was lurking in 
her bed. The book is by Dean Fuller, Marshall 
Barer and Jay Thompson, lyrics by Mr. Barer, 
and music by Mary Rodgers (Phoenix, 189 Sec- 
ond Ave.). 

The list also includes 2 x 4, a revue with 
music by Nicholas Schachter, Alyson Hoyland 
and Warren Meyers, and sketches by Robert A. 
Bernstein (Showplace, 146 W. 4th St.) ; Billy 
Barnes Revue, with music and lyrics by Mr. 
Barnes, and sketches and dialogue by Bob Rodg- 
ers (York, 64th St. and First Ave.), and a re- 
vival of the melodrama The Drunkard (Gate, 
162 Second Ave.). 


TOURING SHOWS 

CHICAGO—The Music Man (Shubert). 

LOS ANGELES—West Side Story, through Aug 
22 (Philharmonic Auditorium). 

PORTLAND (Ore.)—My Fair Lady, Aug. 11-15 
(Auditorium); Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
Aug. 24-29 (Centennial Exposition Pavilion). 

SAN FRANCISCO—My Pair Lady, through 
Aug. 8 (War Memorial); Two for the Seesaw 
(Geary); West Side Story, beginning Aug. 24 
(Curran). 

SEATTLE—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Aug. 
17-22 (Aqua); My Fair Lady, Aug. 17-29 
(Orpheum). 

VANCOUVER—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
Aug. 10-15 (Vancouver Civic Auditorium) ; 
My Pair Lady, beginning Aug. 31. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Sunrise at Campobello, 
through Aug. 8 (National). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for the October calendar must be 
received by August 12.) 
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CALIFORNIA 
CORONADO—Coronado Community Theatre. 
Suds in Your Eye, through Aug. 29. 
HOLLYWOOD— Taihemel Bowl. Cole Porter 
te > Ane 8; Meredith Willson Night, Aug. 
15. <n and Hammerstein Night, Au 
LONG” BEAC ~y~we Theatre. e Nail 
flower, through Sept. 6. 
LOS ANGEL $—Greek Theatre. New York 
rid Ballet Company in The Nutcracker, Aug. 


MANHATTAN BEACH—Chapel _fhantee. The 
White Carnation, through Au 

MENLO PARK— Le Grand. Medea, Aug. 7-8, 

a aaa Circle Players. New Girl 

nm Town, through Aug. 

PALO ALTO—Comedia. Men Without Shadows, 
Tom Sawyer, Pygmalion and Where’s Charley? 
in repertory, through Aug. 

SACRAMENTO—Music Circus. Auntie Mame, 
Aug. 3-9; Bells Are Ringing, Aug. 10-23. 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre. 
Tenth Annual Shakes are Festival. Romeo 
and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost and Henry 
IV, Part L in repertory through Aug. 7. 

SAN’ FRANCISCO—San Francisco Opera Ring. 
Guys and Dolls, through Aug 

STANFORD-—Stanford thew y “The Well of the 
Saints, Aug. 6-8. 

TUSTIN- Tustin Playbox. Visit to a Small 
Planet, through Aug. 8; The Tunnel of Love, 

Aug. 11-23; Gigi, Aug. 25-29, 


COLORADO 

BOULDER—Nomad Players: The Happy Time, 
Aug. 4-8. University r. Colorado: Macbeth, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Richard II in 
repertory, through Aug. 15. 

CRIPPLE CREEK— Imperial Hotel, Imperial 
Players. The Spoilers, through Aug. 

Cant — tie Theatre of the Rockies. The 
Fifth Season, Aug. 6-7. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS—Perry-Mansfield Thea- 
tre Festival, Julie Harris Theatre. I Remem- 
ber Mama, Aug. 7-8; The King and I, Aug. 


20-22. 


CONNECTICUT 

BRANFORD—Montowese Playhouse. Love Rides 
the Rails, Aug. 4-9; Blue Denim, Aug. 11-16. 

CANTON—Show Shop. Blue Denim with Shep- 
verd Strudwick, Gwen h Aug. 9; Harvey with 

rank Fay, Aug. 23. 

FARMINGTON- Sal in the Grove. The Lady’s 
Not for Burning, through Aug. 8; The Fifth 
<y m7 1 222; Separate "Tables, begin- 
nin 

GRO (ON Pinyhouse. The Matchmaker, Aug. 
3-8; Blue Denim, Aug. 10-15; The Moon Is 
Blue, Aug. 17-22 

IVORYTON Playhouse. Biography wt rue 
Emerson, Li'l Abner, Aug. 17-22 
Red ey ‘7°: with Gloria ¥ and 
Buddy Ro: mt Aug. 24-29. 

SHARON- "Pla house. The Hollow, Aug. 3-8; 
Epitaph for rge Dillon, fs at George 
Washington Slept Here, 17-22; Come 
Back, Little Sheba, Aug. one 8, 

SOMERS- Playhouse. a, Best x Aug. 
4-8; The a Girl ll Howie, 
Aug. 18-22: The Tunnel of gy Aug. 25-29. 

SOUTHBURY- Rim Holiday for Lovers, 
Aug. 3-8; The Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. 10- 
15; The Reluctant Debutante, Aug. 17-22; 
Third Best Sport, Aug. 24-29. 

STORRS we agg vd of Connecticut. The Time 
of the Cuckoo, Aug. 

STRATFORD—American “Shakespeare Festival. 
Romeo and Juliet, Aug. 7, 11-12, 15, 20, 25, 
29, oot. bn Merry ‘Wives ‘of Windsor, 
‘s . Se 13, 26-27; All’s Well That Ends 

3. 4 é 14 18-19, 22, 28. 

WALLINGFORD — Oakdale Musical Theatre. 
The Pajama Game with Martha Wright and 
Don Cam, Aug. et Hilary with Joan Fon- 
taine, 31-Sept. 5. 

Wier PORT -Werbsct” Country Playhouse: The 
Glass Menagerie with Eli baa o Van 
Fleet and Anne Jackson, Aug. fhat a 
Day! with Celeste Holm, Aug. erat Bells 
Are Ringing with Imogene Coca, Aug. 17-22; 
4 Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, Aug. 24-29. White Barn Theatre: 
Whisper to Me, Aug. 15-16. 


ILLINOIS 
‘HICAGO—Theatre on the Lake: Born Yester- 
day, Aug. 4-8; Affairs of State, , Aug. 11-15; 
No Time for Sergeants, Aug. 18-22; The Rain- 
maker, Aug. 25-29. University ts, Chicago, 
Court Theatre: Francesca da Rimini, Aug. 6-9. 

DECATUR — Alhambra Theatre. The erry 
Widow, Aug. 6-10; Fanny, Aug. 13-17; Say, 


Darling, A Aug. 20-24 ; The Most Happy Fella, 

Aug. 2 

EV ANSTON: Northwestern University, Garden 
Theatre. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Rivals, Oedipus, King of Thebes and St. Joan 
in repertory, through Aug. 5. 

EVERGREEN PARK — Drury Lane Theatre. 
Remains to be Seen with Denise Darcel, 
through Aug. 9; Hildegarde, Aug. 11-23 


“BEST PLAY’:::"--.. 
1D P 


a raisin in the sun 


om CLAUDIA McNEIL RUBY DEE 
Evos. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80: Balc. 
$4.05, 3.60, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.60, 4.05: Bale. $3.60, 3.00. 2.30. 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
BARRYMORE THEATRE 241 W. 47th St., W.Y.C. 


“BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR!”’ 
6 ‘TONY’ AWARDS 


@ GWEN VERDON 
"REDHEAD 


co-starring 


RICHARD KILEY 


Evgs. Divans (Ist 9 rows) $9.20; Orch. $8.60; 
Mezz. $6.90, 6.00; Baic. $5.00, 4.60, 3.50, 2.90 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Divans (Ist 9 rows) $5.00; 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Baic. $2.90, 2.50 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
specify at least 3 alternate dates 


46th ST. THEATRE, 226 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


icas 
ot if f 


Hara! al! 


- —z, = 
NEW YORK—Meajestic Theatre 


Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 
CHICAGO—Shubert Theatre 


Eves. Mon. thru Thurs.—$5.50, 4.95, 4.40, 3.00, 2.50; Fri. 
& Sat. Eves.—$6.60, 5.50, 4.40, 3.50, 2.50. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.—$4.40, 3.85, 3.50, 2.75, 2.20. List alternate dates. 


eS 
Bi en 


EDWARD PAMELA 


MULHARE: CHARLES 


N AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair faoy 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


Air-Cond. MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B’y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 





fh 
UNIVERSITY OF (yj 
es PRESS 


For the 
jirst time 

im modern 
translation- 
the mightiest 
drama of 
the Western 
world- 


The Complete 


Greek Tragedies 


At a special price of $16.95 


(after Christmas 1959: $20.00) 


Here ARE THE COMPLETE PLAYS of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides — by translators who at last put the reader “in the 
hands of a poet as well as a scholar .. .” 

—BEN RAY REDMAN, Saturday Review 


“Offers better value than any other existing verse translation 
of the complete plays.”—Times (London) Literary Supplement 


“For the Greekless reader, there is no other translation to be 
considered . . .".—DOUGLAS PARKER, Hudson Review 


. done with both enthusiasm and scholarship...” 
—MOSES HADAS, Classical Weekly 


. deserves the thanks of all of us who are concerned with the 
preservation of the humanities in a crazy civilization.” 
—DUDLEY FITTS, New York Times 


Publication date, October 26 
Place your order now at your favorite bookstore 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF CAO PRESS chicago 21, tninole 


In Canava: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 








ss Pei PARK—Music Tie: The Most 
Happy Ls a" h Aug. Bells Are Ring- 
WHion in yt — with Julie 
hh Aug. 24. Tent-House Theatre: 
’ wit Joan Fontaine, Aug. 17-30. 
PEORIA “Cora Stock Theatre. The Lady’s Not 
for —— through Aug. 8; The King and I, 
Quincy”: ug. 21. 
Saag A Community Little Theatre. 
Hidden River, through Aug. 5; Strange 
beds Aug. 16-19. 


INDIANA 
MICHIGAN CITY—Dunes Summer Theatre. 
Say, Darling, Aug. 5-9; The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Aug. 12-16; Auntie i Aug. 19-23; 
The Waltz of the Toreadors 26-30. 
NASHVILLE—Brown Count "Thesire On Bor- 
rowed Time, Aug. 7-9; Rainmaker, Aug. 
14-16, 21-23, 28-30. 


KENTUCKY 
BARDSTOWN—My Old Kentucky Home. The 
Seathen Foster Story, through Sept. 
DANVILLE—Pioneer rpevgouss. Witness for the 

Prosecution, Aug. 6-10; Cradle of Glory, Aug. 
13-17; The Potting Shed, Aug. 20-24. 


MAINE 
a =) HARBOR—Summer Theatre. Pygmalion, 
3-8; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Aug. 10-15; 

y= ey Bound, Aug. 17-22. 

BOOTHBAY— Boothbay Playhouse. The Tunnel 
of Love Aug. x Epi for George Dillon, 
Aug. 11-15; The Iron Duchess, Aug. 18-22; 
The Potiing Shed, Aug. 25-29. 

BRUNSWICK—Summer Playhouse. Call Me 
Madam, Aug. 3-8; The King and I, Aug. 10- 
15; The Most Happy Fella, Aug. 17-22. 

HARRISON—Deertrees Theatre. As Any Lady 
| Aug. 48; A View from the = e, 

ug: 11-15; The Tunnel of Love, Au > 

KENNEBUNKPORT. -Playhouse. Say, ‘Darling, 
aus oe j, Sante Mame with Sloan Simpson, 

u 

MONMOUTH Gilbert and Sullivan Festival 
Theatre. Bitterswect, through Aug. 8; H.M.S. 
Pinafore, Aug. 10-15 ; Carmen, Aug. 17-22; 
Utopia, Ltd., Aus. 24-29; Naughty Marietta, 
beginnings Aug. 3 

OG UNQUIT- as Playhouse. What a 
Day! with Celeste Holm, Aug. 3-8; Red Let- 
ter Day with Gloria Swanson and Buddy 
Rodgers, Aug. 10-15; Bells Are Ringing, Aug. 
17-22; Lend An Ear, beginning Au 

SKOWHEGAN—Lakewood Theatre. Red Letter 
Day with Gleria Swanson and Buddy Rod =. 
Aug. 3-8; Bells Are Ringing, Aug. 10-15; 
More, With Feeling with Betsy Palmer ond 
Kurt Kasznar, Aug. 17-22; Auntie Mame with 
Constance Carpenter, beginning Aug. 28. 


MARYLAND 
OAKLAND—Garrett County Playhouse. Visit 
to a Small Planet, Aug. 4-8; Arsenic and Old 
Lace, Aug. 11-15; The Reluctant Debutante, 
Aug. 18-22; Gigi, Aug. 25-29. 
OLNEY—Olney Theatre. Rashomon, Aug. 4-16; 
The Power and the Glory, Aug. 18-30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BASS RIVER—Playhouse. Our Town, Aug. 3-6; 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Aug. 7-8; 
The Great Big Doorstep, Aug. j2- 13; Blue 
Denim, Aug. 14- 

BEVERLY — North Shore Music Theatre. 

tain!, Aug. 3-15; Carousel, Aug. 

Belt Are Ringi Aug. 24-29. 

BOSTON- ont ridge Drama Festival, Metro- 

litan Boston Arts Center. Macbeth with 
— Robards, Jr. and Siobhan McKenna, 
through Aug. 16; Much Ado About Nothing 
with John Gielgud and Margaret Leighton, 
beginning Aug. 25. 

CHATHAM — Monomoy Theatre. The Rain- 
maker, Aug. 5-8; The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self, Aug. | 2-15; Visit to a Small Planet, Aug. 
19-22 

COHASSET South Shore Music Circus. Sey, 
Darling, Aug. 3-8; The King and I, Aug. 10. 
15; Li'l Abner, Aug. 17-29. 

DENNIS—Cape Playhouse. Nina with Shirley 
Booth, Aug. 10-15; Epitaph for George Dillon 
with Ben Gazzara and Meg Mundy, Aug. 
17-22. 

EDGARTOWN—Edgartown Summer Theatre. 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, Aug. 3-8; 
The Spider’s Web, Aug. 10-15; Green Grow 
the Lilacs, Aug. 17-22. 

FALMOUTH—Falmouth Playhouse: Once More, 
with Feeling with Betsy Palmer, Aug. 3-8; 
Auntie Mame with Constance Carpenter, Aug. 
10-15; Biography with Faye Emerson, Aug. 
24-29: Gilbert and Sullivan Players, High- 
field : The wy I Bride, Aug. 4-8; The Beg- 
aly san! 11-15; La Belle Helene, 

ug. 18-22; wy Me IR Aug. 25-29. 
gi rhe22 5 he Conta Theatre. our and 
Dolls with Lloyd Bridges, Aug. 3-15; The 
Pajama Game with Frankie Laine, Aug. 17-29. 

HYANNIS—Cape Cod Melody Tent. Bells Are 
Ringing with Art Lund, Aug. 3-8; Song of 
Norway = Irra Petina, Aug. 10-15 ; Oh, 
Captain! “4 9 17-22; The King and i, be- 
ginning Aug. 

LEE—Jacob’s Plilow Dance Festival. Myra 
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OFF BROADWAY. 
4“ WONDERFUL! yer 


Times 


THORNTON WILDER'S 


Pulitzer Prize Play 


oveweaby JOSE QUINTERO 


Mail orders Sites. Tues.,.Wed., Th 
Sun. 2:40 & 8:40: $3. oo, “00. ” tn. 
8:40 & Sat. 7:00 & 10:00: $3.50, a'so. 


SCIRCLE IN THE SQUARE, 7th Ave. & W. 4th St., OR 5-9437 


OFF-BROADWAY'S NEWEST HIT MUSICAL! 


Se x IER 
eave it to &** 


JEROME ofane§ 
KERN'S 


Tues., Wed., Thurs. Eves. & Sun. Mat we ms, 2M. 
Fri., Sat. Q Perfs.) & Sun. Eves. $5.00, 4.50, 3.90. 


Eves. (ex. Mon.) 8:40. Sat. 7:00 & 10, Sun, 3:00 & 8:40. 
Mail and Phone Reservations Accepted CH 2-9244 
Air-Cond. SHERIDAN SQUARE PLAYHOUSE 
Tth Ave. & W. 4 St. 





Kinch and company with Ted Shawn, Ane. 
4-8; Ballet Espanol Ximenez-Vargas, Au 

15; Bhasker and company in Dances of fadia, 
Aug. 21- 22; Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Aug. 28-29 

NANTUCKET—The Playhouse. The Hollow, 
Aug. 3-8; The Chalk Garden, Aug. 10-15; A 
Lovely Light with Dorothy Stickney, Aug. 17- 

; The Entertainer, Aug. x 29; No Time for 
Comedy beginning Aug. 31. 

ORLE ANS Arena “Erne. | The Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, Aug. 4-8; Diary of a 
ne Aug. Il- 15; The Entertainer, Aug 

PITTSFIELD—Berkshire Museum. Peter and 

aa Wolf © at 7, 14; Alice in Wonderland, 

u 

PROVINC : TOWN- Provincetown Playhouse 
The Hairy Ape. Aug. 4-9; Lovers in Mid- 
stream, Aug. 11-16. 

STOCKBRIDGE—Berkshire Playhouse. Compul- 
sion, Aug. 3-8; The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Aug. 10-15; Darkness at Noon, Aug 
17-22: The Boy Friend, beginning Aug. 31 

WELLESLEY—tTheatre on the Green. Peter Pan 
with Eric Portman and Rosemary Harris, Aug 

WEST SPRINGFIELD—Storrowtown Music 
Fair. Bells Are Ringing, through Aug. 8; Call 
Me Madam, Aug. 10-15; Babes in Arms, Aug 
7-22; Carmen Jones, Aug. 24-29; Oklahoma!, 
beginning Aug. 31. 

WILLIAMSTOWN—Adams Memorial Theatre 
Who Was That Lady I saw You With?, Aue 
4-8; The Brothers Karamazov, Aug. 11-15; 
Pygmalion, Aug. 18-22. 


MICHIGAN 


AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. L’il Abner, Aug. 4- 
10; The Disenchanted, Aug. 11-16; The Dry 
Dolphin, Aug 18-23; A Hole in the Head, 
— | 25-30; The Girls in 509, beginning 
ept. ° 

CAL U MET Keweenaw Playhouse. The Match- 
maker, Aug. 5-9; Picnic, Aug. 12-16; The 
Emperor Jones, Aug. 19-23; The Voice of the 
Turtle, Aug. 26-30. 

COLON—Winspread Summer Theatre. Bus Stop, 
Aug. 4-8; Noah, Aug. 11-15; On Approval, 
Aug. 18-22; George Washington Slept Here, 
Aug. 25-29; Kismet, beginning Sept a 

DETROIT—Northland Playhouse. The Tunnel 
of Love with Virginia Mayo and Michael 
O'Shea, Aug. 4-9; The Law and Mr. Simon 
with Menasha Skulnik, Aug. 11-16; Sabrina 
Fair with Dorothy Collins, Aug. 18-23. 

GRAND LEDGE—Ledges _——- Ten Nights 
in a Barroom, Aug. 5-9; Say, Darling, Aug 
12-16; The Man Who Came to Dinner, Aug. 
19-23: All My Sons, Aug. 26-30. 

MANISTEE-Manistee Summer Theatre, Rams- 
dell Opera House. The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Aug. 5-9: Auntie Mame, Aug. 12-16; Once 
More, With Feelin Aug. 19-23; The Tunnel 
of Love, Aug. 36-30" 

ODEN—Petoskey Playhouse. Monique, Aug. 4-9; 
Ladies Night in a Turkish Bath, Aug. 11-16; 
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Third Best Sport, Aug. 18-23; The Dark at 
the top of the Stairs, Aug. 25-30; The Tunnel 


beginning Sept. 1. 

sAUGATUCK Red Barn Theatre. Room Serv- 
ice, Aug. 3.8; Dark of the a Aug. 10-15; 
Third t Sport, Aug. 17-22; Ten Nights in 
a Barroom, Aug. 24.28; Getting Gertie’s Gar- 
ter beginnin 

TRAVERSE ng Ave 3 County Eeghous. 
Yes Man with Jack Barry, Aug. ; 
Seven Year Itch with Gene Raymond has. 
11-15; The Loud Red Patrick with Pat 
0’ Brien, Aug. 18-22; The Reluctant Debutante 
with Reginald Gardiner, Aug. 25-29; Tobacco 
Road with John Carradine, ginning Sept. 1. 


MINNESOTA 
SEMI —Sot Bunyan Playhouse. Three Men 
Horse, Aug. 4-9; The Mousetrap, Aug. 
t- 16; anu "Aug. 18-23. 
EXCELS OR—Old Theatre. The Tunnel 
Love, Aug. 5-9; i B, More, With Feeling, 
12- 16, fo2s, Tall Story, Aug. 26-30. 
wees o—Minneooss Centennial Show- 
. ‘FOL to Conquer, Aug. 18-23; 
the Ka Aug. 25-30. 
AUL—Minnesota Centennial Showboat: 
Billy the Kid, Aug. 4-9; She Stoops to Con- 
uer, Aug. 11-16. Theatre Saint Paul: The 
Teepavtanss of Being Earnest, Aug. 5-9; An In- 
spector Calls, Aug. 12-16. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre. Bells Are 
Ringing with Gordon and Sheila MacRae, 
Aug. 3-16; Li’l Abner, Aug. 17-30. 

ST. LOUIS—Municipal Opera. Carmen, Aug. 
3-9: Call Me Madam, Aug. 10-16; Babes in 
Toyland, Aug. 17-23; Bells Are Ringing, be- 
ginning Aug. 24. 


MONTANA 

BILLINGS—Pioneer Playhouse. The Man on a 
Stick, Aug. s* 13-16; Holiday for Lovers, 
Aug. 20-2! 

= oe Theatre. The Comey Girl, 

3-15; The pe My Aug 

MISSOUL! —Montana State University. Visit 
to a Small Planet, Aug. 4-9; Joan or Lor- 
raine, Aug. 11-16. 

VIRGINIA CITY—Virginia City Players. The 
Lion of the West, through Sept. 5 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

GEORGES MILLS—Lake Sunapee Playhouse 
Monique, Aug. 3-8; A Dolls House, Aug. 10- 
15; ‘pitaph for George Dillon, Aug. 17-22; 
Middle of the Night, i. 24-29; Mornings at 
Seven, beginning Aug. F ‘ 

HAMPTON—Hampton : Ladies Night 
in a Turkish Bath, Aug. 3-8; Orpheus De- 
scending, Au 10-15. 
_ACONIA-GILFORD—Lakes Region Playhouse. 
Bells Are Ringing, Aug. 3-8; Once More, 
With Feeling with Betsy Palmer and Kurt 
Kasnar, Aug. 10-15 

NEW LONDON—New London Players. Briga- 
doon, Aug. 4-9; The Tunnel of Love, Aug 
11-16; Guys and Dolls, Aug. 18-23; Inherit the 
Wind, Aug. 25-30 

NORTH CONWAY—Eastern Slope Playhouse 
Our Town, Aug. 3-8; Who Was That Lady I 
Saw You With?, Aug. 10-15; Will Any Gen- 
tleman, Aug. 17-22; Rann Tables, Aug. 
24.299: Drink To Me Only, beginning Aug 31 

PETERBOROUGH—Peterborough Players. The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, through Aug. 8; 
The Girls in 509, Aug. 12-22; The Green Pas- 
tures, Aug 25-29, 

TAMWORTH-—Barnstormers. Clutterbuck, Aug 
4-8: The Tunnel of Love, Aug. 11-15. 

WHITEFIELD—Chase Barn Theatre. Reclining 
Figure, Aug. 4-8; The Skin of Our Teeth, 
Aug. 11-15 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER—Grist Mill Playhouse. Who Was 
That Lady I saw You With? with Larry Parks 
and Betty Garrett, Aug. 3-8; The Hanpy Time 
with Margaret Truman, Aug. 10-15; Once 
More, with Feeling with Dorothy Malone and 
Jacques Bergerac, beginning Aug. 31 
‘APE MAY—Cape May Playhouse. Follies of 
1910, Aug. 3-8; Joan of Lorraine, Aug. 10-15; 
The Tunnel of Love, Aug. 17-22; Sweet Sound 
of the Trumpets, | aaa 24-29; The Fourposter, 
beginning Aug. ° s 

CEDAR GROVE , ee Dinner Thea- 
tre. Plain and Fancy, through Aug. 16. 

FORT LEE—North Jersey Playhouse. A Hatful 
of Rain with John Ireland, Aug. 4-16; Once 
More, With Feeling, Aug. 18-30. 

HADDONFIELD—Camden County Music Fair. 
Call Me Madam, Aug. 3-8; Bells Are Ring- 
ing with Jane Morgan, Aug. 10-22; Okla- 
homa!, Aug. 24-29; Carmen Jones, beginning 
Aug $1. 

JUTLAND- —Hunterdon Hills Playhouse. Anni- 
versary an Poo Joan Bennett and Donald 
Cook, Au 

L CMBEREVII iL LE—Music Circus. Jamaica, 
neon h Aug. 9; Du Barry Was a Lady with 
Bert | Pg Aug. 11-30. 

MIDDLESEX Foothill Playhouse. Payment De- 
ferred, through Aug. 8. i 

NEPTUNE—Music Circus. The Ziegfeld Follies, 





- 
CATALOG OF 
SPOKEN LP 
records for sale...or rent at 10c per disc 
per day. 52 pages. Describes 700 albums 
and tapes including complete plays by 
Shakespeare, Shaw, O’Casey, Thomas, 
Miller, Wilde, Ibsen, Becke tt, Eliot and 
performances by Anderson, Barrymore, 
Coward, Evans, Gielgud, Massey, 
McKenna, Moorehead, Olivier, the Dublin 
Gate Players, the Old Vic Company, the 
Shakespeare Players. Also courses in 10 
languages. Write or visit Listening Library, 


Inc., Dept. TA8, 10 E. 44 St., N. Y. 17. 


A RAISIN 
IN THE SUN 


By LORRAINE HANSBERRY 


| 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


By LEONARD SPIGELGASS 


$2.95 each, now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. 








SHAW ON THEATRE, edited by E. J. 
West. Sixty years of Shaw’s letters, 
speeches, and articles collected for 
the first time. Cloth $3.95 D18 $1.35 
THE BOOK OF JOB AS A GREEK 
TRAGEDY, by Horace M. Kallen. The 
meaning of and the influence of 
Euripides on the Book of Job, includ- 
ing the complete Biblical text in play 
form. Cloth $3.50 D19 $1.25 
TURGENEV: Three Famous Plays, 
translated by Constance Garnett. In- 
cludes A Month in the Country, A 
Provincial Lady, and A Poor Gentle- 
man. MD15 $1.25 
FARQUHAR. This reprint of the orig- 
inal Mermaid edition contains The 
Recruiting Officer, The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem, The Twin-Rivals, and The Con- 
stant Couple. Cloth $3.00 MD16 $1.75 


Also available 


SHAW’'S DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
(1895-98) Edited by John F. Mat- 
thews. D17 $1.45 
JAPANESE THEATRE, by Faubion 
Bowers. Foreword by Joshua Logan. 
18 illustrations. D16 $2.25 
JEAN ANOUILH, Vol. 1. Romeo and 
Jeannette, The Rehearsal, The 
Ermine, Antigone, and Eurydice. 
Cloth $3.95 MD10 $1.75 
JEAN ANOQUILH, Vol. 2. Ardéle, Time 
Remembered, Mademoiselle Co- 
lombe, Restless Heart, and The Lark. 
Cloth $3.95 MD13 $1.75 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX. Ondine, The En- 
chanted, The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
The Apollo of Bellac. MD12 $1.75 
TULANE DRAMA REVIEW. Fall Issue. 
Wedekind’s The Solar Spectrum, 
Meyerhold’s ‘‘Farce,’’ articles by 
lonesco, Mordecai Gorelik, and 
others. T5 $1.25 
IBSEN: THE LAST PLAYS. Little Eyolf, 
When We Dead Awaken, John Gabriel 
Borkman. MD14 $1.45 
PREFACE TO HAMLET, by Harley 
Granviile-Baker. D6 $1.35 
THE THEATRE, by Stark Young. 
D12 95¢ 
THE FERVENT YEARS, by Harold 
Clurman. D8 $1.35 


Available at your bookstore or 


HILL. WANG 


104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
(Minimum order $2.50) 


THEATRE CLASSICS 


Send for the complete catalog of 
more than 35 Dramabooks—a basic 
library of theatre classics in attrac- 
tive low-priced paperback format. 


y Aug. 9; Jamaica, Aug. 10-16; Li’l 


Abner -30. 
PINE BROGK Show Tent. Bells Are Rin 
4 5. Friend, Aug. 17- oF silk 
PRINCE On—t 
Theatre. 


at, Juliet, 7. ‘T i: Se The B. Boy Friend, Aug. 


niversity | P Ms a 7 er Murray 
48; 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—University of New Mexico 
Summer Theatre: Under the Gas Light, Aug. 
7-9, 14-16. The te Ben Dinner at 
Eight, Aug. 12-16; Fancy Meeting You Again, 
beginning Aug. 27. 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTIC BEACH—Capri Theatre. Intimate 
Relations with Mildred Dunnock, Aug. 4-9; 
Look Back in Anger with Mark Richman and 
Phyllis Love, Aug. 11-16; The Gazebo, 
— 23; uf heus Descending with Kim — 
BAT. VIA ‘Players Summer Theatre. Bus Stop, 


BAYVILLE -North F ny Playhouse. Mirando- 
lina, Ant. 4-16; Guys and iis, Aug. 18-30. 
BELLPOR —Gateway Playhouse. More 
With seeing, Aug. 4-9; The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire 11-16; Salad Days, Aug. 18-30. 
BINGHAMTON —Valley Playhouse. Fair Game, 
Aug. 3-8; Once M /. eens with 
Betsy Palmer. fas. Story with 
— Conreid, Aug. 17-22:  E, Aug. 24- 
Suffer, Little ildren, he Aug. 31. 
BLAUVELT. —Rockland County Playhouse. The 
Girls in 509, Aug. 5-9; The Tunnel of Love, 
Ag, 12-16; The Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. 
BUFFALO—Grand Island Playhouse. Candida, 
4-9; Look Back in Anger, Aug. 11-16; 
The Philadel Story, Aug. 18-23. 
CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua ra Associa- 
tion: Rigoletto, Aug. 7, 10; e Bartered 
Bride, Aug. 14, 17; Bri » Aes. 21-22, 24. 
Chautauqua Repertory heatre: Macbeth Aug. 
The Magni i. ame. 13, 
No Time for —s Au 
COOPERSTOWN— Duke's 5. 20 ‘Theatre The 
Happiest Millionaire, Aug. 4-9; The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Aug. 11-16; Once More, With 
roan, a-. 18-23; The Champagne Com- 
plex, Aug. 25-30. 
CORRE —Corning Summer Theatre. Li'l 
cone, i - 3-8; Say, re ee 11-16; 
abl e Tw 


< "Au 18-23; mnel of 
aay ey or oe © Are Ringing, begin- 
ning Aug. 


EAST HA PrON— ohn Drew Theatre. Nina 
with Shirley Booth, Aug. 3-8; In Writing, 
Ang. - ee What a Day! with Celeste Holm, 

17-22 

FISH <ILL—Cecilwood Theatre. Orpheus De- 
scending, Aug. 4-9; Blue Denim, Aug. 11-16; 
In the Countin House, Aug. 18-23. 

FLUSHING MEADOWS—Ampbhitheatre. Hellza- 
splashin with Olsen and Johnson, through 


pt. 5. 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College Summer The- 
atre. A Streetcar Named Desire, Aug. 11-13. 
JONES BEACH—Marine Theatre. Song of Nor- 

way, through Sept. 7. 

LAKE MAHOPAC—Putnam County Playhouse. 
Third Best rt, Aug. 49; Blue enim, 
Aug. 11-16; Fair Game, Aug. 18-23; Look 
Back in Anger, Aug. 25-30. 

LATHAM—Colonie Musical Theatre. Wish You 
Were Here, Aug. 4-9; The Merry Widow with 
Mimi Benzell, Aug. 11-16; Are Ringing 
with Dody Goodman, Aug. 18-30 

MALDEN BRIDGE—Playhouse. Time Remem- 
bered, Aug. 4-9; Tobacco Road, Aug. 11-23. 

MONTAUK—Manor Playhouse. Any ing Goes. 
through Aug. 8; The Drunkard, Aug. 11-22. 

MOUNT KISCO—Summer Theatre. e Waltz 
of the Toreadors, Aug. 4-9; Career, Aug. H- 
16; Blue Denim, Aug. 18-23; Oh Genevieve, 
Aug. 25-30. 

NEW SCOTLAND-—Shelley Players. Gold in the 
Hills, Aug. 5-9; ¢ Teahouse of the August 

Aug. 12- 16. 

NORTH TONAWANDA—Melody Fair. Briga- 
—_ Aug. 4-16; Bells Are Ringing, Aug. 

NORTHPORT—Red Barn Theatre. Guys and 
Dolls, Aug. 4-16; Auntie Mame, Aug. 18-30; 
Rashomon, beginning Sept. 1. 

NYACK— open Zee Playhouse. The Ha 
Time with Margaret Truman, Aug. 3-8; e 
Bat with Zasu Pitts, Aug. 

PAWLING—Starlight Theatre. Claudia, Aug. 
4-9; Fable for Two, Aug. 11-16. 

sie og IA—Playhouse. Tall aig fap 4-9; 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. Pyg- 
= Aug. 18-23; Look Back in | aa Aug. 

PLATTSBURG—Musical Comedy Theatre. yl 
thing Goes, through Aug. 11; klahoma! 
Aug. 13-25. 

PORT WASHINGTON—Town Dock Theatre. 
Holiday for Lovers, Au, +4 The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls, Aug. 11-15 e Happiest Millian- 
ey Aug. 1 22; The Desperate Hours, Aug. 

RYE—Music Theatre. Li’l Abner, through Aug. 
9; Brigadoon with Doretta Morrow, Aug. 11- 


23; The Ziegfeld Follies with Bert Wheeler, 
beginning Aug. 25. 

SACANDAGA PARK—Summer Theatre. L’il 
Lie Aug. 3-8; New Girl in Town, Aug. 


SARANAC LAKE—Summer Theatre. Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, Aug. 3-8; Fallen Angels, Aug. 
10-15 The Mousetrap, 3AM: 17-22; No Time 
for Sergean eants, pute 

SARATOS 3A SPRI GS Spa ayy Theatre. 
Biogr: jography with Faye Emerson, 3-8; 
Private Lives with Tallulah Baakhond: Aug. 
10-15; The Happy Time with Margaret Truman, 
Aug. 17-22; Girls in 509 with Fay Bain- 
or Aug. 2429; | Once More, With Feeling, 

Ty 

SKA > —-Lyric Circus. L’il Abner, Aug. 

a Ehe ) sar meet Aug. 18-23; Guys 


Dolls, $ 
SMITHTOWN— Seurcenie Playhouse. The Phil- 
adelphia Story, Aug. 4-9; Dial 
ee Aug. l1l- 16; Arms and 


STATEN ISLAND—Round-a-bout Theatre. The 
Tunnel of Love, Aug. 7-8, 13-15. 

WEST HAMPTON—Hampton Star Theatre. 
fag x Road, through Aug. 7; Antigone, 


WESTBURY Music Fair. Oklahoma!, Aug. 4- 

Call Madam with Gomspoate Bennett 

and Wilts Evans, Aug. 18-23; Bells Are 

with Jane Morgan, beginning Aug. 25. 

WOODSTOCK pes. leek Sas in An- 

ug. 4- oon for isbegotten, 

) od 11-16; The Happiest Millionaire, Aug. 
18-23; Third Best Sport, Aug. 25-30. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE— wa"? Mountain Dance and 
Folk Festival, Au 
BOONE—Horn in Sie W West, through Aug. 30. 
CHEROKEE—Mountainside Theatre. Unto 
These Hills, through Sept. 6. 
a og age Theatre. The Lost Col- 


through Sept. 6. 

FLAT R Ock-V abond Players. The Spider’s 
Web — 48; ie oe) Man in a Suit, Aug. 
11-15; Simon and Laura, Aug. 18-22; Monique, 
Aug. "25-29. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MANDAN—C uster Mpmorie! Amphitheatre. 
Trail West, through t. 6. 
MEDORA—burning tik Amphitheatre. Old 
Four Eyes, through Sept. 6 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND —Sasicassivel. Kismet, through 
Aug. Li’l Abner, Aug. 10-23; The Student 

os.” beginning Aug. 94. 
COLUMBUS—Ohio State University, Stadium 
Theatre. 7 Tree Grows in B: lyn, Aug. 5-16. 
WARREN—Kenley Players. L’il Abner with 
Peter Palmer, Aug. 4-9; Bittersweet with 
Jeanette MacDonald, Aug. 11-16; The King 
and I with Betty White, Aug. 18-23; Anniver- 
sary Waltz with Dorothy Collins, Aug. 25-30. 
WILMINGTON —Wilmington College Summer 
a The Skin of Teeth, Aug. 13-15, 


10-22 

—s NGTOR = Sigunoune on-the-Green. 
Jane, 3-8 ; Diary of Anne Frank 
Aug. 10.18; Gigi. y Fe, 17-22; The Tunnel of 
Love, Aug. 24-29 


OREGON 

ASHLAND — Oregon Shakespearean _ Festival. 
Twelfth Night, King John, Measure for Meas- 
ure and 7 and Cleopatra in repertory, 
Through Sept. 5. 

PORTLAND—- a. Centennial: Kabuki Danc- 
ers, Aug. 24-29: Portland Civic Theatre, 
Mainstage; The Drunkard, through Aug. 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ag gh : * om Playhouse. Drink to 
Me Only, 

BOILING SPRING S—Allenberry Playhouse. 

‘| Crazy, Aug. 3-15; Plain and Fancy, Aug. 
The aoe, at the Top of the Stairs, 
innin Aug 

nt _— A Bshka Fieyhows. The | ong Is 

ue ; Dangerous Corner. ug - 
13; rhe ad Root of Wonderful, Aug. 
The Tender Trap, Aug. 25-29. 

CONC ORDVILLE—Brandywine Music Circus. 

oe Barry Was a Lady with Bert Lahr, through 
9; Li'l Abner, Aug. 11-17. 

DEV IN—Valle Forge usic Fair. Babes in 
Arms with Julie Wilson, Aug. 3-15; Okla- 
homa!, Aug. 17-22; Call Me Madam, Aug. 
24-29; Oh, Captain!, beginning Aug. 31. 

EAGLES MERE—The Forages. Androcles and 
the Lion, Aug. 6-8; The Cave Dwellers, Aug. 
12-15; Hotel “ae Th, Aug. 19-22; Right You 
Are, Aug. 26-29. 

INDIANA—State Teachers Png Summer 
Theatre. The Boy Friend, Au 

JENNERSTOWN —Mountain Biavin 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?, Aug: 3-8; 
The Girls in , Aug. 10-15; The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Aug. 17-22; Bells Are Ringing, 
beg pinning Aug. 

LANGHORNE ” Players. The Loud 
Red Patrick, Aug. 8-1! 

MOUNT GRETNA—Gretna Playhouse. The 
Cradle Snatchers, through Aug. 5; The Torch 


prhowe. Who 
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Bearers, Aug. 6-12; Slightly Married, Aug. RHODE ISLAND 
13-19; Getting Gertie’s Garter, Aug. 20-26; LITTLE COMPTON—Carriage House Theatre. 


Susan Slept Here, beginning Aug. 27. me 
MOUNTAINHOME~ Pocono Playhouse. Epi- ‘The Grom Miateom, Ang, 12-16 


taph for George Dillon with Ben Gazzara and SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pee Benne?” Aus: eis ae ails in 209 with CUSTER STATE PARK—Black Hills Playhouse. 


17-22: The Legend of Devil’s Gulch, Aug. 3, 1 7 
Ura; The Tanne of Love with Eddie a si tahene the Winds Aug'®5.9, 1216 
with Zachary Scott and Ruth Ford, begin- Amphitryon 38, Aug. 19-23, 26-3 
ning Aug. 31. 

NEW HOPE—Bucks County Playhouse. Cradle _, _, TEXAS 
and All with pains Smith, Una Merkle and AUSTIN—University of Texas. Purple Dust, 


Dick V yke ‘Aug. 8; Int Aug. 11-13. 
ae wn vel > Sane 1 enall ny age DALLAS—State Fair Music Hall. High Button 


Murray She adheg Aug. 10-22; The ueen a wi: ig Frankie Laine and Julia Meade, 
and the Rebels with Ut Hagen, E. G. Mar- mage a . 
FOR WORTH—Texas Christian University. 
a and Mildred Dunnock, beginning Aug. The Little Hut, Aus. oD 
PHILADELPHIA—Playhouse in the Park. Hi- 
lary with Joan Fontaine, Aug. 3-8 ; Biography VERMONT 
with Faye Emerson, Aug. 17-22; What a Day! BURLINGTON—University of Vermont, Cham- 
with Celeste Holm, Aug. 24-29; Bells Are Ring- »lain Summer Shakespeare Festival. Twelfth : 
ing with 1 Imogene Coca, beginning Aug. 31, Night, A Midsummer ona | =, and ad 
PITTSBU —Amphitheatre en e Miser in repertory, throu ug 
Crucible, through Sent. 5. Civic Light Opera, DORSET—Dorset_ Playhouse. Solid Gold A You-Are-There 
og | Tent: Bells Are Ringing, through Cadillac, Aug. 6-9; e Pursuit of Happiness, 


Aug. was Seascape, Aug. 20-23; The Hasty chronicle of the 
REABING— age _- Theatre. Nature’s War Heart, 27-30. | 


A 4-8; of Anne Frank, Aug WINOGSR ‘PARK— Players Incorporated, St. | ry d9% 
i? The ‘dine in in Aug. 18-22; The Re- Michael’s Playhouse. Twelfth Night, Aug. 4-8; | American theatre 
luctant Debutante, Aug. 25-29. The Lark, Aug. 11-15. 





. told mostly through eyewitness ac- 
—- —— - . | counts by key participants. Barnard 
Hewitt’s commentary and interpreta- 
tion points out the changing patterns 
in drama, acting, scenery, and costum- 
ing over the last three centuries. “A 
miniature library of theatrical records 
—revealing reading for scholar, student, 
and theatre buff.”—Lewis Funke, new 
YORK TIMES* 


THEATRE U.5. A. 


By BARNARD HEWITT 


Illustrated with photographs. 528 pages. 
$9.95, now at your bookstore 





in the control of lighting intensities, 
PUNCH is the first fully automatic 
infinite preset lighting system in the world! 


Electrically operated card punching and card reading machines 
replace conventional preset panels and scene preset selectors, 
making for speed and accuracy previously impossible. 
All scenes or cues are reduced to card form. These cards or cues Cobbler 
can then be 


read” at speeds up to 120 per minute! t th 
Limitless creative lighting effects are now possible 0 e 
with Century’s PUNCH system —a manual control console American 


with card punching machine and card reading machine. 
The lighting director is now free to concentrate Theatre 


on lighting effects, rather than the technical difficulties 


of achieving those effects. For details on operation 


of this revolutionary system, write... 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., New York 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 


Directors: 
*JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 
*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 

DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
*BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Teacher 


JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 


SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 


Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


Acting and 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE University of Virginia, 
Virginia Players. Nude with Violin, Aug. 12-15. 
SALEM—Sherwood Amphitheatre. Thy Kingdom 
Come, through Sept. 6 
VIRGINIA _BEACH—Robert E. Lee “a 
theatre. The Conf. , through Sept 
WILLIAMSBURG—Lake Matoaka Amphithea- 
tre. The Common Glory, through Sept. 6. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLEVUE Hore. Visit to a Small Planet, 

through Aug. 22; The Happiest Millionaire, 
beginning Aug. 28. 

SEATTLE—University 4. Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: Trojan Women, Eeoteeties Aug. 
6. Penthouse Theatre: Dear Delinquent, 
through Aug. 8. University Playhouse: Kiss 
M ate, t rough Aug. 15. 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON—Attic Theatre. Who Was That 
Lady I Saw You With?, Aug. 8-10, 15-17; 
The Chalk Garden, Aug. 22-24, 29-31. 

BARABOO—Green Ram bang Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan, Aug. 7-11; ae Aug. 14-18; 
Death of a a; i —_ 21-2 Amphitryon 
38, Aug. 3-Sept. 1 ; 

BELOIT—Beloit College, 
ond the Horizon, Au 

» Aug. 11-15; 


Cust Theatre. Be- 
The Winslow 
EBS, Aug. 18-22. 
MADISON—Wisconsin a University of 
Wisconsin. The Glass Menagerie, Aug. 
RIPON—Ripon Summer Theatre. For Love or 
one Aug. 7-11; The Curious Savage, Aug. 


WYOMING 


LARAMIE—University of Wyoming. A Street- 
car Named Desire, Aug. 12-14. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Cleveland Israel Bond Chanukah Festi- 
val Committee will award $500 to the prize- 
winning author of a play whose theme is the 
Chanukah story of Judas Maccabaeus. The 
work will be presented at the fifth annual 
Chanukah Festival for Israel in Cleveland in 
December. The playwriting contest is open to 
all residents of Ohio and students at Ohio 
colleges. The deadline for scripts is Sept 15. 
For further information, please write to 
Chanukah Festival Committee, 1610 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A television Reyuritios contest is being spon- 
sored by KRMA-TV, the educational tele- 
vision station in Denver, for plays with run- 
ning times of forty to fifty minutes. The ten 
best plays submitted will be produced on the 
KRMA-TV series ‘“‘Playwright’s Workshop,” 
scheduled for fall. Deadline for entries is Sept 
1. For further information, please write to 
Marvin Hall, c/o KRMA-TV, Glenarm Place at 
13th Street, Denver 4, Colorado 

And for those writers interested—and skilled 
—in writing plays for children, the contest 
sponsored by the Children’s Theatre of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada, should be of interest. 
Three awards will be given. The closing date 
for entries is June 15, 1960. All information 
about the contest can be obtained from: Eric 
Thrift, 1100 Electric Railway Chambers, Win- 


nipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Cat. No. Closea 


9052 4’ 
9053 5’ 
9054 6’ 
9055 8’ 
9056 10’ 
9057 12’ 
9058 10* 
9059 iad 


*Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Hardware 
Corp. 


5-45 49th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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GYPSY 


Midway in Act II of this superior musical 
comedy, three strip-teasers take the young hero- 
ine in hand and introduce her to the facts of life 
in burlesque, a form of entertainment that, not 
surprisingly, plays a significant part in the story, 
though not as big a one as the average tired busi- 
nessman might imagine. The substance of their 
remarks is “You Gotta Have a Gimmick.” In the 
course of a very funny song of that title, they tell 
her that mere nudity is not enough; to succeed, 
one must have a—well, a gimmick. Gypsy has a 
gimmick, too. It has (glory be) a book. 

It also has Ethel Merman, of course. She is 
probably its chief reason for being, and we'll get 
to that in just a bit. But a book that has substance 
and emotional range is something worth consider- 
ing. Nowadays, too often we are given a show 
with a Merman or a Gwen Verdon or a Judy Holli- 
day, and the most we have come to expect of the 
librettist is that he turn out something that holds 
the songs, dances and specialties in some sort of 
workable shape, and then retire to a quiet corner 
to collect his royalty checks and whatever crumbs 
of praise may be left over in the distribution of 
credit to the presumably indispensable people— 
the composer, the choreographer, the director and, 
in particular, the star. Under that system, pro- 
vided the show is a hit, the best he can hope for 
is acknowledgment of the fact that at least he 
didn’t get in anyone’s way. But if it’s a flop, he is 
all too prominent in the post-mortem. 

Arthur Laurents, who wrote Gypsy’s book, 
obviously does not go along with such negative 
reasoning. In West Side Story, his first venture in 
the musical theatre, he turned out a very workable 
paraphrase of Romeo and Juliet. Now, in the sea- 
son’s final offering, he has been entrusted with 
the memoirs of the most famous of the burlesque 
queens, on the theory that what is good enough 
for Shakespeare ought to be good enough for Gyp- 
sy Rose Lee. It was no miscalculation. Though the 
source material is not quite up to the literary qual- 
ity of that of his first assignment, his new book 
is funny, touching and very sturdy. It is an un- 
sentimental tour of American show business that 
examines some of the things that killed vaude- 
ville and drove the remains into burlesque. More 
than that, it is a full-length portrait of a ruthless 
stage mother who vowed that she would see some- 
one in hell before she would abandon her project 
of making stars of her two young daughters. One 
of the girls discovers along the way that she can’t 
take her parent’s driving, and consequently suc- 
cumbs to an early marriage proposal. Mother 
almost succumbs, too, on hearing the news, but 
she bounces back with renewed vigor, determined, 
as the Act:I finale puts it, that “Everything’s 
Coming Up Roses.” After the intermission, she 
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turns an eagle eye on the other girl, heretofore 
just a foil for her supposedly more talented sister, 
and launches her with a fury that eventually lands 
the young lady at the top in burlesque. It is not 
precisely the branch of show business that the 
parent had in mind, but she is a practical woman 
who operates on the principle that being on top 
in something—anything, in fact—is what counts 
in this world. Regrettably, just when she is about 
to take her place at her daughter’s side, she makes 
a discovery. Young Gypsy can’t abide her 
mother’s bony elbows, her broad shoulders and 
her talent for using them on anyone in her path; in 
that respect the girl is just like her rebellious 
sister and the kindly manager who has guided the 
family’s fortunes in the vain hope that someday he 
will be permitted to join the act in a more personal 
capacity. In the end, he and the girls seemingly 
are lost and Mother does see someone in hell—her- 
self. 

If the foregoing strikes you as very untypical 
of musical comedy, you are certainly right. If it 
strikes you as highly unpromising material, you 
are mostly wrong. It is possible that Laurents has 
tried to cover a little too much ground. The show 
is quite long, and it falters a bit toward the finish. 
By trying to develop two characters (Gypsy and 
her mother) so painstakingly within the frame- 
work of a musical, the story line becomes a bit 
blurred, and the action a little diffuse. It is also 


true that in this musical format, the action gets 
a bit lumpy late in Act II, and perhaps a little 
pretentious; the sight of Mother going in for 
something approximating psychoanalysis, in the 
shadow of a burlesque runway, is a bit hard to 
take, even in such an unusual libretto. Un- 
doubtedly there are some Freudian overtones to 
any strip routine, but they are not for musical 
comedy. But we have no intention of belaboring 
the shortcomings in what is by all odds the best 
libretto of the Broadway season. Laurents has 
managed to stop just short of making the hard- 
driving parent a monster, and Miss Merman, who 
plays her, has taken the assignment triumphantly 
from there. Both the part and the performance 
are worthy of a straight play, and you don’t come 
across that state of affairs in musical comedy very 
often. 

Together with its atmospheric qualities—the 
backstage sights and smells—the show picks up 
any number of engaging musical routines in trans- 
it. There are several children’s acts that seem to 
be reasonably authentic examples of the not-so- 
good old days, and the strip tease is really authen- 
tic, if you overlook the fact that the pit band 
at the Broadway is far superior to the broken- 
down ensembles that used to provide the obbli- 


(continued on page72) 
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Boston’s new Arts Center Theatre, in the Brighton area on the bank of the Charles, is 
something new in another respect: It is state-built, on state-owned land, though its first 
(1959) season is being privately produced. Elliot Norton, drama critic of the Boston Daily 
Record and Boston Sunday Advertiser, tells its story in these pages. 


by Elliot Norton 


Boston Is Bustin 
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A new playhouse and a precedent have arisen along the 
Charles—and an opera house and a museum are on the way 


ii Boston, the Arts Center Theatre is the first new playhouse since 

1925 and one of the most modern in the nation. Although its plays 
are being produced with private funds by a nonprofit organization called 
the Cambridge Drama Festival, it was erected by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on state-owned land. _ 

So far as the records show, it is the first state-built theatre in the United 
States. If it prospers, its success may well point the way for future co- 
operation in the fine arts between government and private enterprise, 
something that could alter the entire shape of the American theatre and 
make it, once again, a vital national activity rather than an insular thing 
centered in New York City. 

The Metropolitan District Commission, an agency of the Massachusetts 
government, made this theatre possible, and it is responsible, also, for 
building in the same Brighton area, on the Charles River bank, a Museum 
of Modern Art. A third building, a new Boston Opera House, is on the 
architect’s drawing board now. Although this will be constructed by 
private capital, it will stand on the same public tract, as part of the 
development called officially the Metropolitan Boston Arts Center. 

This center for the arts came into being almost overnight, and it began 
with one man’s dream. An executive producer of the Cambridge Drama 
Festival, William Morris Hunt had been presenting plays and players of 
stature since 1956, most of them in Sanders Theatre of Harvard University. 
But Sanders is an ancient building, part of a memorial to Harvard’s 
soldiers in the Civil War. Mr. Hunt and his associates had been thinking 
hard about a possible new playhouse for future dramatic productions of 
great and lasting merit. Two years ago, when Tyrone Guthrie lectured at 
the Harvard Summer School, Bill Hunt told him about his dream of a 
playhouse that would be suitable for proper presentation of the great plays, 
ancient and modern, a theatre with a stage that would accommodate 
dramas of both classical and modern style. He and Mr. Guthrie took a tour 


Dut All Over 
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of Greater Boston, looking at likely locations. In 
the Brighton section of Boston, near the Eliot 
Bridge, in an undeveloped field only five minutes 
from Harvard Square and ten from downtown 
Boston, they found what seemed the ideal spot. 
Here, said Guthrie, Boston’s theatre of the future 
could be erected. Let it be under canvas in the 
beginning, as was the Stratford, Ontario, festival 
theatre; then, if and when conditions should 
warrant, give it permanent walls and roof. 

The dream was established then, but there were 


On the site of the new arts center, 
Siobhan McKenna planted laurel in a 
ceremony in which she was assisted by 
José Quintero. That was last winter, 
before the theatre housing the 1959 
Cambridge Drama Festival began to rise. 
Miss McKenna was scheduled to appear 
in its first two offerings, Twelfth Night 
and Macbeth (directed by Quintero). 


no funds to make it a reality. The dream languished 
while the Cambridge Drama Festival, still using 
Sanders Theatre, presented for two or three nights 
at a time a series of great players, among them 
Emlyn Williams, Marcel Marceau and John 
Gielgud. Then one day last fall, Bill Hunt read in a 
Boston paper that the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission had begun to beautify the land where his 
dream theatre might have stood, as part of a project 
authorized by the state legislature. In the public 
interest the commission would turn this unsightly 
riverbank property into a park with certain un- 
specified recreational features. Bill Hunt hadn’t 
even known that the location he favored was state- 
owned. He hadn’t heard, either, that the Metro- 
politan District Commission was planning to 
transform it. Having learned both facts, he and his 
associates sought an appointment with Charles W. 
Greenough to suggest that a playhouse dedicated 
to fine dramas would surely be a recreational project 
of public consequence. 


As chairman of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, Mr. Greenough heard the proposal sym- 
pathetically and then referred it to the other four 
commissioners. They were interested, too, but 
wanted facts, figures and specifications. Public 
officials are not dreamy people. Bill Hunt consulted 
Perry Rathbone, curator of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and Nelson Aldrich, founder and chair- 
man of the Boston Arts Festival. As these men 
talked, the dream of a playhouse grew into the far 
larger concept of a great arts center that would 
include a theatre, a museum and, perhaps, a new 
modern structure to replace the Boston Opera 
House, which was torn down two years ago. 

These men and several others formed at once a 
nonprofit organization called the Metropolitan 
Boston Arts Center, Inc., with Rathbone as chair- 
man, and with various leaders in the arts as 
directors. Among the directors is Talcott Banks, 
president of the Boston Opera Association. It was 
Nelson Aldrich who suggested that a museum of 
modern art be considered as part of the new de- 
velopment. Talcott Banks, having consulted the 
Metropolitan Opera Association of New York, 
sponsored the idea of an opera house that would 
seat thirty-eight hundred and would be erected 
within a hundred yards of the proposed playhouse. 

There were many meetings, many discussions, 
and there was one stormy public hearing before the 
Metropolitan District Commission. But in a sur- 
prisingly short time the idea of the arts center was 
accepted, and when preliminary plans were drawn 
the commission voted three to two to accept them. 
It allocated $245,000 in state funds for construction 
of the playhouse. Before spring came, Siobhan 
McKenna walked out on marshy land where the 
arts center would rise and, as the first star signed to 
appear at the new theatre, planted a symbolic 
shrub while cameras blinked and officials of the 
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state, the arts center and the press stood by. A few 
weeks later, contractors moved in and began trans- 
forming what had been a trotting track and a mile 
or two of marshland into the Metropolitan Boston 
Arts Center. 


The playhouse was the first building. Designed by 
Karl Koch of Cambridge, with the benefit of advice 
by William Morris Hunt and some private sugges- 
tions from Jo Mielziner, it began to take shape in 
May. Following Tyrone Guthrie’s suggestion and 
the example of the Canadian Stratford festival, the 
playhouse has temporary walls of canvas and a roof 
of nylon, which will make it operable, in the begin- 
ning, only during the summer. However—and here 
again the model is Stratford, Ontario—the stage 
and auditorium are so built that if and when the 
playhouse proves successful, and if it is established 
that there is a need for a longer season, permanent 
walls and a permanent roof can be superimposed on 
the basic structure. It is the hope of everyone con- 
cerned that this may happen within two or three 
years, or perhaps sooner. The Arts Center Theatre 
is circular, with seats banked rather steeply on 
three sides of a forward-projected stage. The stage 
has a forty-foot opening, and is so flexible that it 
can be used for conventional proscenium produc- 
tions as well as for those in the “three-quarter 
round.” 


The first two productions of the new playhouse, 
Twelfth Night, with Siobhan McKenna, and 
Macbeth, with Jason Robards, Jr., and Miss 
McKenna, were prepared for presentation on the 
apron stage, which will be in full view of nearly 
eighteen-hundred playgoers. For John Gielgud’s 
production of Much Ado About Nothing, scheduled 
to open August 25, the proscenium stage will be 
used. Unfortunately, this conventional stage is 
visible to no more than fifteen hundred persons. 

The new theatre has a unique roof, an elliptical 
balloon 20 feet thick and 145 feet in circumference, 
made of vinyl-coated nylon, and _air-inflated. 
Moored to steel uprights, it will float over the 
heads of the audience, reflecting the sounds of the 
stage and repelling those from without, including 
the drumming dissonance of rain. As a further sound 
barrier, the engineers have built a vast mound of 
earth that towers over one side of the theatre, 
screening it from the noise of Soldiers Field Road, 
a major traffic artery a hundred yards away. This 
rampart is being terraced and will ultimately serve, 
in proper summer weather, as an additional space 
for seeing and hearing. To make use of it, the 
managers have only to raise three sections of the 
theatre’s canvas walls. The playhouse is surrounded 
by a narrow lagoon, which is spanned by a short 
bridge. 

The Arts Center Theatre is meant to house pro- 
ductions of the best dramas in the world, classical 
and modern. That the plays of its first season are all 
Shakespearean is, however, accidental; there is no 
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intention of making this another Shakespeare 
festival. The members of the Cambridge Drama 
Festival had hoped to open with an American play, 
but there was no proper production available in the 
brief time allowed for casting, and Siobhan 
McKenna was agreeable to appearing as Viola in 
Twelfth Night. 

This is not a tryout theatre. Although John 
Gielgud’s Mueh Ado About Nothing will go on to 
Broadway, it is not being tested in Boston but 
created there—or rather re-created—following the 
pattern of a great London production. Both Twelfth 
Night and Macbeth are being rehearsed, built, cos- 
tumed and played in and for Boston. 

Productions that might go into Boston’s com- 
mercial theatres will continue to go there, as in the 
past. The Metropolitan District Commissioners 
accepted the idea of building a playhouse on their 
land only when the proponents assured them that it 
would be used not to compete with the commercial 
theatre but for the presentation of dramas that 
would not otherwise be available to Bostonians. 

Since there is no real precedent for this theatre, 
there are sure to be mistakes, miscalculations and 
some disappointments in the beginning. But the 
idea is sound and the need for such a theatre is real. 
The Arts Center Theatre of Boston may become a 
pilot plant for similar ventures in other parts of the 
country. END 


When Much Ado About Nothing opens August 25 as the 
third production of the Cambridge Drama Festival, John 
Gielgud and Margaret Leighton will be seen as the Benedick 
and Beatrice. The stars of this final offering—which is coming 
to Broadway in mid-September—are pictured with William 
Morris Hunt, the festival’s executive producer. 
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And Now— ‘Hughie’ 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 


Hughie (Yale University Press $3) is another 
heretofore unpublished—and, until recently, un- 
suspected—play by Eugene O’Neill. Its all-round 
excellence is also another gratifying surprise. Be- 
cause it is only a longish one-act and also on a more 
restricted theme, it cannot have the importance of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night. But it is again a real 
addition to the canon. 

Posthumous works are rather rarely that. Usually 
they are either something written after the powers 
of their authors had begun to decline or early works 
that the authors wisely withheld. Those who take 
advantage of a writer’s death in such cases often do 
him a disfavor. It was Meredith, I think, who 
dreaded what “‘the ghouls” would dig up when he 
was no longer there to stop them, and Max Beer- 
bohm once wondered at the mental processes of 
collectors who loved nothing so much as books of 
which they could say, ‘““These are the very pages 
which The Master hoped no one would ever see.” 
But Long Day’s Journey added substantially to 
O’Neill’s reputation and helped turn the tide that 
had been running against his reputation. Hughie, 
relatively slight though it is, will stand high among 
his short works. 

The brief, tight-lipped note on the jacket says 
only: “Hughie, the only surviving manuscript from 
a series of eight one-act monologue plays that 
O’Neill planned in 1940, was completed in 1941. Its 
world premiere at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 
Stockholm, on September 18, 1958, was highly 
praised by Sweden’s leading drama critic, Ebbe 
Linde, who wrote of it, ““We have watched a per- 
formance of O’Neill’s finest short play.’ ’’ Probably 
we shall not have to wait long for a New York pro- 
duction, and it is a little difficult to understand why 
O’Neill himself did not release the play. There are 
no obvious personal reasons like those that explain 
his unwillingness to make Long Day’s Journey 
public. The central character may have been based 
to some extent upon his brother Jamie. He calls 
delirium tremens “the Brooklyn Boys,” and we 
know that was Jamie’s phrase. But there is no 
obvious biographical or autobiographical element. 

The time is between three and four a. m. in the 
summer of 1928. The scene is the lobby of one of 
those shabby and dubious small hotels on a West 
Side street in mid-town New York, not far from 
Broadway. The only two characters are the bored 
and hopeless night clerk who has never been 
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anything else, and a very seedy, very small-time 
horse player—a minor, unsuccessful chiseler who 
knows in his heart that he is not the glamorous wise 
guy he would like to persuade someone that he is. 

The first few minutes of the play are pure genre: a 
vivid and economically established atmosphere 
created by the so immediately recognizable hotel, 
the sleepy clerk who neither wants nor hopes for 
anything except to be left in dreary peace, the 
jumpy wise guy who cannot face either himself or 
the empty squalor of his room until he has strutted 
for a few minutes in his role in front of someone who 
will at least pretend to believe that it is not a role 
but the truth. 

Then a small story begins to emerge. The clerk 
is a new one, taking the place of the wise guy’s old 
audience, the recently deceased Hughie, who for 
years had been the necessary ear. Gradually one 
becomes aware that the binge from which the 
gambler is just recovering was not set off by bad 
luck that is becoming chronic, nor by his fear of the 
tough customers to whom he owes money that he 
knows he cannot pay. It was set off by Hughie’s 
death and the realization that he had lost the only 
person who would believe his lies and thereby enable 
him to do without the respect for himself that he 
lost long ago. Can the new clerk be cajoled or hyp- 
notized into a reliable performer of the same 
function? 

The situation looks far from hopeful. In many 
respects the new clerk is much like his predecessor; 
he even looks much like Hughie. But he has sunk 
even deeper into apathy. He is obviously not even 
listening most of the time. Brought almost to 
desperation, the gambler begins to tell something 
like the truth. His winnings—even when occasion- 
ally real—were not the big winnings Hughie gladly 
believed in. The “‘dolls’”” with whom he spent the 
night were not beauties from the Follies but tramps 
who demanded $10 and usually got $2. Fortunately 
the clerk is not paying much more attention to 
these confessions than he had paid to earlier boasts. 
And then a spark is struck. The clerk does have a 
hero, and he reveals the hero’s identity in a reference 
to a famous gambler: “Do you know Arnold 
Rothstein?” The gambler in the play almost misses 
the opening. Just in time he sees it. Five minutes 
later he is saved. The clerk has become another 
Hughie. The act has again the believing audience 
without which the player cannot survive. 
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i critic analyzes another posthumous prize from O’Neill’s trunk 


Obviously this is another version of one of 
O’Neill’s favorite themes, the Life Illusion. His 
gambler would have been quite at home in the 
saloon of The Iceman Cometh. And yet Hughie is 
novel in treatment if not in theme. For one thing, it 
is more restrained, more compact, without the 
repetitiousness of The Iceman. In fact, I doubt that 
any other O’Neill play makes its points as effectively 
with so little lost motion. One does not usually speak 
of his craftsmanship in any ordinary sense; indeed, 
one hardly notices the fact that it is often rather 
clumsy. But Hughie is well made in every respect, 
including even the handling of the dialogue of 
illiterate speakers, and that is something O’Neill 
seldom did very well, so far as the printed page is 
concerned. More important and more striking is the 
fact that the difficult task of sustaining interest and 
belief through thirty pages in which only two char- 
acters appear is very successfully accomplished. 
And though the clerk has relatively little to say, he 
emerges as a solid character and by no means a 
mere feeder. 

If, as the jacket says, Hughie was completed in 
1941, that would place it as exactly contempor- 
aneous with Long Day’s Journey, whose dedication 
is dated July 22, 1941. During his lifetime O’ Neill 
was to have only one more play produced on Broad- 
way (The Iceman Cometh); yet, from the evidence 
of the two works completed in 1941, it may be 
suspected that he was actually just reaching the 
maturity of his powers. Or at least that he was 
mastering the techniques of playwriting to a degree 
he had never attained before. 

It is no doubt profitless to guess what he might 
have done had his health not given way, but cer- 
tainly these two plays do not suggest that the work 
of which he might have been capable was all 
accomplished. It is also tempting to speculate on the 
possible meaning of the fact that both Hughie and 
Long Day’s Journey are (except for the unusual 
length of the second) essentially conventional in 
method and seem to suggest that, though O’Neill 
had experimented with so many unconventional 
theatrical devices, he might have begun to feel that 
he had mastered his art to the extent that he no 
longer needed them. There have always been those 
to maintain—Bernard Shaw was one of them—that, 
though “experimental” techniques are perfectly 
legitimate when the playwright does not know how 
to do without them, the fact nevertheless remains 
that the maturest works of the greatest dramatists 
suggest that the classic forms are the best when the 
knowledge of how to use them fully has been 
acquired. 
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We should be grateful to the Yale Press for giving 
us the posthumous plays in handsome form. But 
one little complaint may be permitted. Were we not 
told that Long Day’s Journey was the only hitherto 
unknown play available? Was it not then whispered 
that another was scheduled for production in 
Sweden? Now here is Hughie. Is the Press discover- 
ing things it did not know, or is it simply playing its 
cards very close to the chest? If so, that seems 
hardly fair to a public with an eager and legitimate 
interest in O’Neill. Is Hughie really ‘the only 
surviving manuscript from a series of eight one-act 
monologue plays’’? END 


Hughie was enthusiastically received when it had its first 
performance on any stage last September in Stockholm. The 
Royal Dramatic Theatre, which also gave the premiéres of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night and A Touch of the Poet, 
staged the two-character Hughie with Bengt Eklund as ‘‘Erie’’ 
Smith, the smalltime gambler, and Allan Edwail as the hotel 
night clerk. This longish one-act has not been produced 
elsewhere to date. 
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Wisconsin Idea—and Ideal: 


The Level at Grass Root: 


Alfred Lunt, an actor in community theatre in his native Wisconsin in his early years, 
was the speaker at the dinner of the fourteenth Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference last 
March. Pictured with him are Lynn Fontanne and Harold Brierton, president of the 
conference. 
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Should Be High 


On the campus of the University of Wisconsin 
are the offices of a unique theatre. It is a theatre 
whose walls are the boundaries of the State of 
Wisconsin, whose stage is as large as all the stages 
of the state put together, whose audiences number 
in the millions and whose participants are the 
thousands of actors, directors, technicians and 
playwrights within the boundaries of the state. 

The Wisconsin Idea Theatre is, of course, not 
really a theatre in the usual sense of the word. 
Perhaps it should be called more properly a state- 
wide creative program in the theatre arts. It is 
sponsored for the people of Wisconsin by the 
university, and it will be fourteen years old this fall. 
It is a unique movement because it represents 
theatre in the comprehensive sense. The program 
incorporates community theatre, rural theatre, 
religious drama, a broad creative writing movement, 
arts festivals, experimental play production and an 
intensive instructional program in all branches of 
theatre art. : 

Ours is a theatre that evolves in a variety of ways 
through both formal and informal production; 
through scripts at the highest level of readiness and 
through the informal presentation of ideas. It is a 
method that depends on the creation of a soil 
friendly to theatre, and on the participation of the 
many rather than the few. It is predicated on the 
notion that high standards are realistic goals for 
the noncommercial theatre. In our concept, theatre 
is not simply the production of Broadway plays in 
available auditoriums throughout the state, though 
that is part of it. More deeply it is the nourishment 
of the impulse toward the creation of new forms for 
a contemporary theatre. Our application of theatre 
to vital social problems has awakened the citizen 
to an awareness of theatre in his personal life— 
through dramatization of the important considera- 
tions of human rights, of public health, of retarded 
children. The Governor’s Conference on Children 
and Youth now habitually includes as its climax a 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre production. 
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by Robert E. Gard 


The Wisconsin Idea Theatre has made a signifi- 
cant contribution through its role as a transmitter 
of ideas. Through our conferences, workshops, 
special classes in theatre art, films, television pro- 
grams, publications and tours, we have endeavored 
to bring to a large body of Wisconsin citizens skills 
and insights necessary to a vital living theatre. 

But chiefly our experimentation has been done 
through original plays. Since the beginning days in 
1945 we have searched for playable scripts. We 
discovered some talented writers and some good 
plays, but they weren’t, we thought, great plays, 
and in the earlier days we had a sense of artistic 
failure. We have learned the futility of worry about 
lack of greatness, and after fourteen years the talent 
seems to have taken root. As one example, Edward 
Kamarck, watched hopefully for a decade, has 
written a fine play, The Jewel Box, about a great 
American personality, Louis Sullivan. It is sched- 
uled for production in New York during the coming 
year. Strangely (though not for Wisconsin), this 
play was given its premiére by us to an audience of 
Wisconsin farmers who may be almost as concerned 
with theatre as they are with agriculture. 

Many persons have thought that the Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre deals chiefly with folk plays or with 
drama of distinctly regional tone. That is not 
necessarily the case. We are interested in any good 
play regardless of its genre, but we have come to 
know the worth of rooting art in places, and indeed, 
we know that a great deal of the friendliness with 
which theatre is regarded in Wisconsin comes out of 
our appreciation of people in their communities, 
and our knowledge of the deep loves by and through 
which they live. 

Prominent theatre leaders have appeared in 
Wisconsin and have left their mark. They have 
come, often, to speak, to instruct, or to form a 
bridge between amateur and professional. Barrett 
Clark, Lee Strasberg, Marc Connelly, John Wray 
Young, Alexander Drummond, Paul Baker and 
Frederick McConnell are some of the well-known 
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The Wisconsin Idea Theatre, a state-wide 
creative program in the theatre arts, 
is “‘grass roots’ in the broad sense 
that it stimulates stage activity at the local 
level, whether urban or rural, Here 
students prepare to take theatre to some 
neighboring communities. 


personalities who have influenced the Wisconsin 
Idea. Most recently Wisconsin’s own Alfred Lunt 
provided an example of a great professional talent’s 
interest in, and contribution to, the amateur. 
Speaking at the Waukesha dinner of the fourteenth 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference last March 14, 
Lunt reminded the six hundred delegates that 
theatre has always had a good reception in Wiscon- 
sin. He noted that early twentieth-century theatre 
was basically stereotyped but that Shakespeare and 
Shaw were seen in Waukesha County. He ad- 
monished the delegates, who represented more than 
twenty thousand theatre workers in Wisconsin, not 
to make money-making a foremost ideal. The noted 
actor described the great classics as the most vital 
theatre available, and urged his listeners to perform 
them. ‘‘You must not be afraid,”’ he said. “Why be 
afraid of failing ‘if your ideas are sound, and if you 
have a deep integrity and purpose? Don’t try to 
make any money. Try for great theatre.” 
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Mr. Lunt chiefly stressed the importance of 
developing knowledgable and talented leaders who 
might continue to sustain the rapidly developing 
theatre movement in Wisconsin and the nation. 
Like many well-known figures of the American 
stage, he has become aware of the prime need for 
leaders to root the local theatre as a high-level unit 
of American life. This need, on a national level, was 
observed by the director of the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre during the course of a twenty-thousand- 
mile journey, which was made possible by a founda- 
tion grant. And it was this impression, coupled with 
the urging of a number of key figures in the Ameri- 
can theatre, that led us to establish the National 
Community Theatre Center, dedicated to the task 
of training directors and leaders for high-level 
community-theatre operation. It foresees the ulti- 
mate professionalization of a large segment of 
American community theatre, and is attempting to 
prepare the way for that development. 
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Three staff members of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
gathered last winter during rehearsals for 
Edward Kamarck’s The Jewel Box. Robert E. Gard 
(center) is the organization’s director. Flanking him are 
Kamarck, who is assistant director of WIT, 
and Mrs. Nancy Hoffmann. 
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The pilot program was held in Madison last 
summer, when an intensive, weeklong course drew 
leaders from throughout America. The instruction 
they received was geared to needs, but perhaps 
more important was the fact that those who 
attended had the sense of being pioneers of a new 
idea that might lead to greatly improved theatre 
at local levels. 

The impact of the National Community Theatre 
Center is beginning to be apparent on a truly 
national scale. Some of the finest community- 
theatre directors in the country have given their 
enthusiastic interest and support. In Chicago last 
December, a Community Theatre Committee of 
the American Educational Theatre Association was 
established. The center was endorsed and established 
as a base for work on the development of a com- 
munity-theatre division for AETA. As a long-range 
program of research, training and placement of 
carefully selected students, the center may well be 
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the foundation for an American regional theatre of 
greater scope than has been envisioned. 

The National Community Theatre Center pro- 
gram this summer was scheduled June 22—July 17, 
with an expanded faculty including John Wray 
Young of Shreveport; Eric Salmon, British pro- 
ducer; Dave Bryant, director of the Sheboygan 
Players; Robert Gard and Edward Kamarck. The 
Speech Department of the University of Wisconsin, 
co-sponsor of the center, offered graduate and 
undergraduate credit to those participants who are 
working toward higher degrees. The program was 
arranged so that students could attend from one to 
four weeks, according to their wishes. 

Often, when we are asked to explain the Wiscon- 
sin Idea Theatre (and we are asked pretty often), 
we say it is an American National Theatre and 
Academy on a state level. Like ANTA we have a 
profound hope for the maturity and wide flowering 
of the American theatre. END 
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Through hundreds of persons the initials ‘‘G.P.”’ 
will send a thrill of fond recollections, heartfelt 
gratitude and great admiration. 

The first time I saw Mr. Baker was in the Yale 
Theatre greenroom in 1926. The theatre was brand- 
new and the Yale School of Drama had been set up 
only the year before. I was sitting in one of the 
yellow chintz chairs, waiting to register for my 
courses. The office door opened and in came a lady 
followed by a large, portly gentleman. The first 
thing to catch my eye was the long black ribbon 
fluttering loosely around the man’s neck and 
attached to his eyeglasses. This, I knew imme- 
diately, was George Pierce Baker, famous teacher 
of playwriting who had recently moved from 
Harvard to Yale and with whom I was destined to 
study. 

The previous summer I had sent Mr. Baker a 
sample of my playwriting work and had been 
admitted to the first class in playwriting. As I sat 
in the chintz chair and watched Mr. Baker walk 
through the greenroom, telling the lady how they 
had chosen the new theatre seats by using Dean 
Meeks (who was on the chunky side) for size, I 
wondered what there was about this remarkable 
man and his teaching, this man who had taught 
such playwrights as Philip Moeller, Eugene O’ Neill, 
Sidney Howard, Philip Barry, Edward Sheldon, 
Edward Knoblock, S. N. Behrman, and Robert 
Sherwood; and such theatre people as Brooks 
Atkinson, George Abbott, Kenneth Macgowan, 
Alexander Dean, Frederick Koch, Glenn Hughes, 
John Mason Brown, Winthrop Ames and Walter 
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This inscription appeared in a volume of 
short plays by Eugene O’ Neill, one of the most 
distinguished of the American playwrights 
who were students of Mr. Baker during the 
early stages of their careers. The anthology 
included The Moon of the Caribbees, 

Bound East for Cardiff and The Long 
Voyage Home. 


Pritchard Eaton; and Thomas Wolfe. In the two 
years I was at Yale, I believe I discovered the 
secret of G.P.’s success as a teacher. 

First, the man. In 1926 Mr. Baker was sixty years 
old. He had seven years more ahead of him as a 
teacher and nine till his death. He was, as I have 
indicated, tall, portly and always dignified of bear- 
ing. He was usually dressed in a light gray suit with 
cuffless pants. He wore stiff, detachable collars and 
modest four-in-hand ties. The rimless pince-nez 
with the long black ribbon was his trademark. He 
walked on the balls of his feet, lightly for a man of 
his proportions, and he invariably walked up and 
down the aisles of the theatre while he was directing 
a play. His speech was sonorous, yet crisp, and 
exact, and compelling. Mr. Baker was an eloquent 
and delightful conversationalist whose greatest 
physical charm was, perhaps, the twinkle in his gray 
eyes and the ironic pucker of his mouth, especially 
when deep in thought. He combed his thin, gray 
hair in the middle. I believe my most unforgettable 
picture of Mr. Baker is one of him in the rather 
battered old hat he invariably wore when herding 
his old-model car down York Street—not recklessly, 
but with his attention concentrated on something 
not connected with his driving. 

G.P. seemed to be always pleasantly serious 
though I did see him verging on anger once because 
of something I inadvertently did. I was about to 
spatter a piece of scenery in which there were a 
number of holes. As I set to work, I was not aware 
that Mr. Baker had just come into the shop with a 
visitor. When he passed the other side of the 
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Some impressions ofa sreat teacher 


by E. P. Conkle 


scenery, his pants got a plentiful spattering. In a 
moment he and I realized what had happened, and 
though I cannot say that he was at all pleased, he 
accepted by apologies grudgingly and left the shop, 
muttering to the visitor about the dangers to be 
encountered in the theatre. 

As a lecturer on theatre history and criticism, 
Mr. Baker was keen, incisive, authoritative and 
scholarly. He was a tireless, indefatigable researcher, 
and perfectly at home amongst scholars. When he 
was certain of himself, he tended to be dogmatic, 
and his students accepted this because of their 
faith in his knowledge. It was this thoroughness and 
scholarliness that gave him a high place among 
educated men; and he, in turn, gave theatre a kind 
of new decency, acceptance and recognition in 
university curriculums. He became the leader for a 
generation in so-called educational theatre. 

He was no less a practical theatre man—alive, 
up-to-date, dynamic, stimulating as a critic and 
director. He had numerous contacts with the pro- 
fessional Broadway theatre and was personally 
acquainted with most of the leading American, 
English and French dramatists of his day. These 
practical contacts were invaluable to his students, 
and his persevering interest in his students helped 
many of them to get jobs in New York and in the 
teaching field. But he was never chummy or in- 


formal with his students. He always maintained a 
professional aloofness. Though we spoke of him as 
G.P., he was always Mr. Baker to his face. 

In spite of his great qualities as a theatre his- 
torian, critic and director, he made his great reputa- 
tion as a teacher of playwriting. When I first met 
him at Yale he had many successful former students 
who were practicing Broadway playwrights. I have 
been asked many times: How did Mr. Baker teach? 
What happened in his classes? What was the secret 
of his success? 

Let us go back to a meeting of Drama 47 in 1927. 
The class was held upstairs in what was then the 
library; we met around a handsome oak table on 
which was fastened a small brass plate, which 
indicated that the table was the gift of a former 
class to Mr. Baker. As I recall it, the students, 
clockwise, were Thomas Ahearn, Audrey Clark, 
Theodore Achilles, Louise Barley, Carl Alvord, 
Andrew Lytle, Leo Pride, E. P. Conkle, Catherine 
Clugston, Maude Humphrey, George Haight, 


Priscilla Flowers, Ruben Rosenstein, Isabel Wilder 
and Alice Henson Ernst. As the class gathered there 
was much talk about play ideas for plays, Broadway 


shows, false leads, recognition scenes, carry-over 
values, conflict and foreshadowing. Then the door 
would open and G.P. would walk in with a bundle 
of playscripts, of which he always seemed to have a 


George Pierce Baker’s class in playwriting—Drama 47— included this group during the 
Yale University school year of 1932-33. Professor Baker is at center. Fifth from left is 
Betty Smith, the playwright and novelist. Second from right is Vernon Rice, the late drama 
editor of the New York Post. 
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E. P. Conkle, Yale ’28, writes at first hand of 
the noted teacher. Like other students of Mr. 
Baker, Conkle has distinguished himself as 
playwright and in educational theatre. His 
plays include Prologue to Glory and 200 Were 
Chosen. At present he is a professor of drama 
at the University of Texas. 


are — 


Brooks Atkinson, drama critic of the New York 
Times since 1926 (with the exception of a 
period during World War II when he served 
overseas as a correspondent), was educated at 
Harvard, where he took a course in comparative 
literature under Mr. Baker. Atkinson began 
his career on the Boston Transcript. 


John Mason Brown is one of the best known of 
a large number of critics and lecturers who at 
one time were students of Professor Baker 
during the latter’s lengthy career (1905-1933) 
at Harvard and Yale. Brown studied play- 
writing at Harvard, and during the mid-1920’s 
a he was this magazine’s drama critic. 
great many. He would sit at the head of the table, of his nose. Then he would select a script from the 


remove his glasses from the breast pocket of his pile before him (usually the top one), and begin to 
coat, and arrange them meticulously on the bridge read. He never read the author’s name, but it was 
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not difficult to glance around the table and spot the 
red-faced, nervous perpetrator. 

Mr. Baker was an excellent reader and a superb 
actor, and if he liked a script he would really bring 
the characters and situations to life. He was equally 
good at reading Irish dialect, Midwestern lingo, or 
Westchester County high comedy. If the script was 
long, he would stop at the end of Act 1, remove his 
glasses, and ask if anyone wanted to hear the 
rest of the play. If no one raised a hand, he would 
put the script aside (as the author died a thousand 
deaths) and pick up another. After he had finished 
reading that one, he again removed his glasses and 
shot a searching question: ““What about it?” Then 
came a long, honest, free-for-all in which no holds 
were barred. Criticism in favor of the script was as 
enthusiastic, if not as common, as that against it. 
After the class had given the play a thorough going- 
over, G.P. would stop the proceedings. Then he 
would make an incisive and deeply understanding 
analysis of the whole matter, in contrast with the 
fumbling and generalities of the class. For the 
author, in particular, it was an enlightening sum- 
mary and last word about the whole business. 

And that was it. He never let an author read his 
own script in class. He said that authors read things 
into their scripts that aren’t there and that they 
should hear their own plays read aloud. We had one 
personal conference with Mr. Baker each semester. 
That we lived for, and in fear of. He would tell us 
what was wrong with our work, but he would not 
tell us specifically how to fix it. That, he called 
collaboration, and he would not collaborate. Never, 
in the two years I studied with him, did I hear him 
give a lecture on the subject of playwriting. Occa- 
sionally he would use a specific scene he had just 
read to explain reversal of fortune, or the handling 
of exposition, or suspense—but these were little 
talks based on the script in hand. 

His remarks about a playscript were not those of 
a theoretician who had never practiced what he 
taught; they were based on actual experience in 
playwriting, gained during earlier years. From the 
first I suspected, though I did not then know, that 
he must have been a writer of plays at one time. I 
suspected it because of his intuitive understanding 
of the playwright’s problems. Such understanding 
and authoritativeness had to proceed from practical 
experience. 

The procedure in the class for beginners was 
somewhat the same as that for the class for ad- 
vanced students, except that all students were 
required to do an adaptation of a short story as 
their first piece of writing. As far as I know, G.P. 
never suggested playwriting ideas, nor did he show 
any preference for particular playwriting forms. He 
allowed students the greatest leeway in their 
choices; consequently we had a very interesting 
variety of plays. I felt that Mr. Baker usually 
glanced through a script, at least, before reading it 
to the class, but there were times when he obviously 
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had not, and he was compelled to do some hasty 
expurgation and improvisation when he came to 
certain words, lines and episodes, to his embarrass- 
ment and the amusement of the class. Mr. Baker 
treated what he considered the principles of dra- 
matic writing in his Dramatic Technique, and he 
referred to the book quite often. I have no recol- 
lection of his requiring that we buy the book, 
however, nor did he base assignments on it. His 
basic philosophy with regard to rules seemed to be 
summed up in his oft reiterated observations: 
“What right have we to insist that drama stay as 
it was and is? All the rules of playwriting have, 
possibly, not yet been discovered.” 

Many have questioned the whole business of 
teaching playwriting. A fairly well-known writer of 
plays belittled Mr. Baker’s efforts recently in a 
preface to his plays. G.P. was the first to admit 
that you can’t teach playwriting to anyone who 
lacks native talent, but he believed a teacher can 
do a great deal of good for a young person of ability 
who has the desire to learn. Many who have sat at 
his feet will attest to the fact that they got from him 
valuable ideas about the technique and the art and 
craft of playwriting. But I believe his real success 
as a teacher lay in another area, beyond the values 
of his analyses and critical judgments. 

George Pierce Baker was a great teacher-—one of 
the greatest and most famous—and the question I 
have been asked over and over is: Why? 

As far as I am concerned, the reason for his 
success was very simple. He had the knack of 
making his students want to work for him. We 
would burn the midnight oil, and write and re- 
write, in order to get a word of encouragement, a 
wry, commending smile, something on which to 
base our hope. I have slaved, and I have seen other 
students slave, night and day for weeks—for an 
idea, a scene, dialogue, a play in which we hoped 
G.P. might find something of interest. Even a 
severe jolt from him would keep us going, for it 
gave us the urge to do better by him the next time. 
This desire to gain recognition from the teacher 
(and we were twenty-five to forty years old, not 
children) made us work as we had never worked 
before, and like doing it. G.P.’s success as a teacher 
rested on something that has been the basis for the 
success of all the great teachers I have known: He 
got his students to enjoy trying to gain his respect 
for them as playwrights. 

G.P. was a dedicated man, and his interest in his 
struggling playwrights was of prime importance in 
his teaching career. He finally set up a true play- 
wrights’ theatre for them at Yale. It was the plays 
of his students that kept the theatre going while he 
was its head. The playwriting courses were com- 
posed of the most highly selective students in the 
school. They were the elite of the school—G.P.’s 
special charges. And that meant he expected them 
to work longer and harder, and produce more, than 
anyone else. END 
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Act One 


Scene 1: A Sunday in early December, 1952. 
Late afternoon. 
Scene 2: Next morning. 


Act Two 
Scene 1: New Year’s Eve. 
Scene 2: The following Friday evening. 


Act Three 
Next morning. 


The time—Australian summer, the five-month 
lay-off holiday for sugar-cane workers. In Aus- 
tralia the lay-off begins in December. 


The place—The home of Olive Leech and her 
mother, Emma, in a suburb of Melbourne, two 
thousand miles south of the sugar-cane fields. 


The entire action of the play takes place in a 
double storied terrace cottage in Carlton, Victoria. 


A tense scene at the end of Act li, after the vase containing the dolls has been smashed. From 
left: Kenneth Warren, Fenella Maguire, Ray Lawler, Ethel Gabriel and (foreground) June Jago. 





NOTE: 


Charming and fast-vanishing relics 
of Victorian architecture in Australia 
‘are the double-storied brick cottages 
with elaborately patterned ironwork 
decorating their verandas—hanging in 
fringes from above, and forming pale, 
intricate barriers down below. 

These are almost invariably found 
in the older sections of the city, and 
the house of the play is situated in 
Carlton, a now scruffy but once fash- 
ionable suburb of Melbourne. 


The setting is a composite study of 
a ground-floor front room, with adja- 
cent hallway, staircase, and a passage 
leading to the kitchen, held between 
a front and a back veranda. It should 
be noted that, although the main scene 
of the action is the interior of the 
house, the front veranda, with a sec- 
tion of overgrown, palmy garden be- 
fore it, should be visible either through 
a scrim wall or a cut away section. 
This is not an essential point with the 
back veranda, however, which exists 
mainly to provide a connection with 
BUBBA’S place next door. 


Narrow-leaf French windows give 
entrance to the room from the back 
veranda, and a front door lets onto 
the other; both verandas are profusely 
decorated with green shrubbery and 
ferns. These, together with the wild- 
ness of the garden, should make an 
enshrouding contrast to the interior 
of the house, which has a dominant 
note of cheerfully faded pink in its 
color scheme. 

There is little pattern or taste evi- 
dent in the furniture, ranging as it 
does from the heavy upright piano 
bought second-hand by EMMA in 1919, 
to the chromium smoker’s stand won 
by OLIVE in a pub raffle last month. 
The main decorative features are the 
souvenirs brought down by ROO on past 
visits. 

The most notable of these are six- 
teen kewpie dolls, wearing tinsel head- 
dresses and elaborately fuzzy skirts, 
attached to thin black canes shaped 
like walking sticks. These peep coyly 
from behind picures, flower in 
two’s and three’s from vases, and are 
crossed over the mantelpiece. They 
have as their companions a flight of 
brilliantly plumaged stuffed Northern 
Queensland birds, a variety of tinted 
coral pieces and shells from the Great 
Barrier Reef, and two picture frames 
backed with black velvet to which 
cling a crowd of shimmering-winged 
tropical butterflies. 

The entire effect should be a glow- 
mg interior luminosity protected from 
the drabness outside by a light-fil- 
tered, shifting curtain of greenery. 
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ACT ONE 


Scene One 


TIME: Early December. 


It is five o'clock on a warm 
Sunday afternoon. The room of 
the play has a dressed-up look 
that is complementary to, and 
yet extending beyond, the’ usual 
decorative scheme. A table is 
heavily set for the big meal of 
the week, Sunday tea. 


At curtain rise, BUBBA RYAN, 
a dark, shy-looking girl of 
twenty-two, is busily tying wide 
blue ribbons to two of the red- 
and-white-striped candies 
known as walking sticks. At the 
same time she is chatting with a 
touch of wistful authoritative- 
ness to PEARL CUNNINGHAM, 
who is sitting smoking nearby 
on a sofa, ostensibly looking 
through a magazine, but listen- 
ing rather suspiciously. PEARL 
is a biggish woman, well cor- 
seted, with dyed red hair. She 
is a widow driven back to earn- 
ing a living by the one job she 
knows well, that of barmaid, 
though she would infinitely pre- 
fer something more classy— 
head saleswoman in a frock 
salon, for instance. The pub 
game, she feels, is rather crude. 
She is wearing what she refers 
to as her “good black,” with a 
double string of artificial pearls. 
Very discreet. 


BUBBA: So I was the only one went 
to the weddin’. August it was, 
and the boys were away, though 
of course when Olive wrote up 
and told them, they sent down 
money for a present. But I had 
to buy it and take it along, Olive 
wouldn’t have anythin’ to do with 
it. Wouldn’t even help me pick 
anythin’ out. 


PEARL: (Questioningly) The . . . boys 
. . . didn’t mind her gettin’ mar- 
ried, then? 


BUBBA: (Frowning a little) JY dunno. 
I s’pose they did, in a way— 
*specially Barney, it must have 
been a bit of a shock to him—but 
like I said, they wouldn’t do any- 
thin’ to stand in her way. That’s 
how they are, see. Olive was the 
one really kicked up a fuss. She 
wouldn’t believe, even up till the 
Saturday afternoon, that Nance’d 
ever go through with it. 


PEARL: If you ask me, I'd say this 
Nancy had her head screwed on 
the right way. 


BUBBA: (Slowly, forgetting the walking 
sticks for a moment) She got 
tired of waiting, I think. Olive 
doesn’t mind it, she just looks 
forward to the next time, but it 
used to get on Nance’s nerves a 
bit. "N’, of course, she reads a 
lot, and this feller, this Harry 
Allaway—he works in a_ book 
shop, and he’d bring books into 
the pub for her. I s'pose that’s 
how he got around her. really. I 
dont reckon Barney's ever read 
a book in his life. 


PEARL: (Broodingly) Mmmmm. Well, 
I’m fond of a good book myself 
now and then. 


BUBBA: (Smilingly tolerant) You won’t 
need any till after April. Even 
Nancy, she only used to read in 
the winter. ... (OLIVE’S voice, ner- 
vously importunate, calls from up- 
stairs.) 


OLIVE: Bubba... . 
Yes? 


OLIVE: Those earrings of mine with 
the green stones... 


BUBBA: (Moving up to arch) 


BUBBA: Haven't seen ’em 


OLIVE: Ooh. I'll bet the old girl’s 
taken a loan of them, she knew 
I wanted to... (With a change 
of voice) No, it’s all right, here 
they are. Couldn’t see ’em for 
lookin’. 
(BUBBA comes back into room, 
smiles at PEARL and speaks half 
apologetically.) 


BUBBA: Olive always gets nervous. We 
used to have to joke her out of it, 
Nancy and me. Only this time I 
think she’s got it worse’n usual. 
I mean, she’s probably worryin’ a 
bit how you're goin’ to fit in. 


PEARL: (Sharply) I don’t have to fit 
in. What I’m here forisa... 
a visit, and if Olive’s told you it’s 
anythin’ else .. . 


BUBBA: (Hastily) Oh, she hasn't. She’s 
hardly said a word. 


PEARL: In that case, then, there’s no 
need for you to get nasty. 


BUBBA: (Surprised) I wasn’t bein’ 


nasty. 


PEARL: You were. Nasty-minded. 
What you said before "bout not 
needin’ any books till after April 
was bad enough. It strikes me 
you know too much of this place 
for your own good. 


BUBBA: I’ve lived next door ali my 
life, why shouldn’t I know? 


PEARL: I’m not goin’ to argue, you 
just shouldn’t, that’s all. 


BUBBA: But you said I was bein’ nasty 
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—what made you say that? (Un- 
der the directness of her gaze, 
PEARL shifts uneasily, not willing 
to implicate herself further. BUBBA 
returns to table and continues 
quietly) I'll bet Olive never told 
you there was anythin’ nasty 
‘bout the lay-off season. 


PEARL: (Staring straight ahead) 
That’ none of your business. 


OLIVE: (Offstage) Hang on to your 
hats and mittens, kids, here I 
come again. (She comes down- 
stairs, wearing a crisp green-and- 
white summer frock. Moves with 
a trace of excitement into room, 
showing herself off) Well, 
whaddya think this time? Snazzy 
enough? It mightn’t knock your 
eye out, but it’s nice and cool, and 
it’s the sort of thing Roo likes. 
Y'know ... fresh and green .. . 
(She postures, waiting for their 
comments. Despite a surface cyni- 
cism and thirty-seven years of 
age, there is something curiously 
unfinished about OLIVE, an 
eagerness that properly belongs to 
extreme youth. This is intensified 
at the moment by her nervous 
anticipation. She is a barmaid at 
the same city hotel as PEARL, but, 
unlike the latter. she enjoys the 
job. BpuBBA, still a little unsettled 
by her spat with PEARL, blurts 
hastily.) 

BUBBA: Yes, it’s—it’s lovely. 

(OLIVE gives a nervous laugh and 
embraces her.) 


OLIVE: Pearl? 


PEARL: (Relunctantly) Yes, not my 
taste, but it suits you. 


OLIVE: (Crossing to mirror and mak- 
ing last-minute adjustments). 
Well, it'll have to do, anyway. I 
haven't got time to change again. 
(She turns to survey room) Now, 
what else is there? I know—get 
the beer in! 

BUBBA: (Quickly) I'll do it. 

OLIVE: (After her retreating figure) 


Would yer, luv? In the fridge. 
God, she’s a good kid, that. 


PEARL: Yeh. I'd say she knows more 
than her prayers, just the same. 


OLIVE: (Mildly astonished) Bubba? 
Don’t be silly, she’s only a baby. 


PEARL: Not too much of a baby. If 
Vera ever spoke to me like that, 
I'd put her straight back across 
my knee. And I don't think it's 
nice the way this one acts... 


OLIVE: How? 


PEARL: Just as if she owns the place. 


OLIVE: Well, whaddya expect? She's 
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been runnin’ in and out ever 
since she was old enough to walk. 
Roo and Barney she treats as if 
they were uncles .. . (She laughs 
suddenly, turning to shake her 
head at PEARL) God, you’re a wag. 
Talk about Cautious Kate! 


PEARL: Why? 


OLIVE: Look at them suitcases by the 
stairs! You'd think someone was 
gettin’ ready for a moonlight flit. 


PEARL: (Firmly) That’s different. I’ve 
taken my overnighter up, and I’m 
not taking anythin’ else till I’m 
certain. 


OLIVE: Don’t be silly. I told yer, he’s 
all right. 


PEARL: Yes. Well, Ill find that out 
for meself, if you don’t mind. 


OLIVE: Oh, nobody's tryin’ to talk you 
into anythin’. Just don’t take too 
long to decide, that’s all. 


PEARL: Where’s that photo you said 
you were gunna show me? 


OLIVE: Oh, yeh. (Collects framed en- 
largement from sideboard and 
takes it to her) You can see him 
much better in this one, those 
others he was always clownin’ 
about. (PEARL takes photograph 
and studies it) It’s the four of us 
at Luna Park the year before last. 
Nance is on the end there. 


PEARL: She looks drunk. 


OLIVE: She was drunk. Right after 


that was taken she got sick on 
the Ocean Wave. 


PEARL: (Nodding distastefully) Yes. 
I can imagine she’d be the sort 
who'd get sick on an Ocean Wave. 


OLIVE: (Sincerely) She wasn’t like 
that, really. Nance was .. . she 
was a real good sport. Barney 
was pretty fond of her. 


PEARL: (Snorting) You can see that, 
the way he’s holdin’ her. Bit in- 
timate isn't it? 


OLIVE: Listen, luvvie, you better make 
up your mind. These are a coupla 
sugar-cane cutters fresh from the 
tropics—not two professors from 
the University. 

(She carries picture back to side- 
board.) 


PEARL: I know one thing, he'll never 
lav hands on me like that in 
public. 

OLIVE: Won't he? Honest, you’ve never 
met a bloke like Barney. Only 
about so big, and yet—I dunno— 
the women go mad on him. 


PEARL: I'll believe it when I see it. 
Didn’t seem to stop her goin’ off 
and gettin’ married. 


OLIVE: She made a mistake. 
PEARL: Who says? 


OLIVE: I say. Marriage is different, 
and Nancy knew it. Just because 
there was no hope of hookin’ on 
with Barney .. . 


PEARL: Her own fault. I'll guarantee 
she made herself cheap. So long 
as a woman keeps her self-respect, 
any man will marry her. 


OLIVE: I wouldn't bank on that, Pearl. 
Not with Barney. 


PEARL: Oh, I'm not anticipatin’ any- 
thin’, believe me. But from all 
you've said, it’s about time some 
decent woran took this feller in 
hand. I don’t reckon I’ve ever 
heard of anyone with more rea- 
sons to get married in all my life. 


OLIVE: Maybe I shouldna told you. 


PEARL: (Darkly) Oh, don’t worry, I 
would’ve found out. I'm a mother. 
A thing like that—you couldn’t 
trick me. 


OLIVE: He'll probably tell you him- 
self, anyway; he doesn’t make 
any secret of it— 

(BUBBA enters quickly, her arms 
full of bottles of beer.) 


BUBBA: Oh, golly, these are cold .. . 
OLIVE: Here, let me help you. 


PEARL: Put ‘em on the table and 
you'll get rings on the cloth. 


OLIVE: (As they set out bottles at 
regular intervals) Doesn’t matter. 
A few bottles make a party look a 
party, I think. (To BuBBA) Did 
you do your walkin’ sticks? 


BUBBA: Yes, I haven’t put ’em up yet. 
(She moves to collect them.) 


PEARL: What are they for? 
OLIVE: Tell her, Bubba. 


BUBBA: (Lamely) Oh, they’re just a 
bit of a joke. One’s for Roo and 
one’s for Barney. 


OLIVE: It started off the first year 
they came down, she was only a 
little thing—how old were you, 
Bub? 

BUBBA: (As she takes walking sticks 
to set them up on mantelpiece) 


Five. 


OLIVE: She was always in and out 
here. and when Roo bought me 
the first lot of presents and she 
saw the doll among ’em, she 
howled her eyes out. She wanted 
a doll on a walkin’ stick too, she 
said. So out the two of them go— 
after eight o'clock at night it was 
—tryin’ to bang up a shop to get 
her one But all they could buy 
were these lolly walkin’ sticks, and 
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in the end that’s what they had to 
bring her back. Well, she was as 
happy as Larry; off she went to 
bed, one in each hand. After that 
they always brought ’em down 
every year... 


BUBBA: Till I was fifteen .. . 


OLIVE: Oh, yes, this is funny, listen. 
They didn’t seem to wake up that 
she was gettin’ too old for lollies, 
see, they kept on bringin’ ‘'em 
down, bringin’ ‘em down, so 
Nancy put her up to a dodge. 
The year she was fifteen, when 
they arrived with their bundle 
of presents, there she had a 
walkin’ stick for each of them, 
tied up with blue ribbons, sittin’ 
on the mantelpiece. It taught ’em 
a lesson, all right. Ever since, 
whenever they've brought me a 
doll, they’ve always brought her 
down gloves, or scent, 
somethin’ like that. 
(There is a faint pause. PEARL 
is clearly unimpressed by the 
story, and makes little attempt 
to hide it.) 


or—or 


PEARL: I see. 


BUBBA: (A trifle ashamed) I said it 
was only a bit of a joke. Is there 
anythin’ else you want me to do, 
Ol? 

OLIVE: No, I don’t think so, luv .. . 
but you’re gunna stay and meet 
them, aren’t yer? 


BUBBA: No, I’ve got to change and 
everythin’. I—I think I'll come in 
after tea. 


OLIVE: (Understandingly) Just as 
you like. (She moves to veranda 
with BUBBA) What about comin’ 
in and havin’ tea with us? 


BUBBA: (Anxious to escape) No, I'll 
come in after. 


OLIVE: Well, don’t forget now. 


BUBBA: I won't. 
(She has gone. 
the sky.) 


OLIVE surveys 


OLIVE: It’s startin’ to get dark. I won- 
der where that mother of mine 
can have got to? 


PEARL: Where’s she supposed to have 
gone? 


OLIVE: The community singin’. But 
that oughta been out long ago. 


PEARL: (Consulting her watch, and 
rising with alarm) It’s after six. 


OLIVE: (Dashing back into room) Yeh. 
Oh, she’s an old shrewdie, that 
one. I wouldn’t mind bettin’ 
she’s gone down to the terminal 
to meet them. She'll get a fiver 
each out of them before they find 
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a taxi. 


PEARL: You shouldn’t say things like 
that about your mother. 


OLIVE: Listen, a fiver’s nothin’. She 
shakes them down for all they’re 
worth the whole time they're here. 
(Switching on radio, which pres- 
ently plays a dreamy waltz) 
’Course they’re a wake up, but 
they don’t seem to mind. ’Fact, I 
think Roo likes it. (She looks at 
photograph) Good old Roo. I rec- 
kon he’s got the _best-lookin’ 
mouth in the world. 


PEARL: (Inspecting her make-up at 
mantelpiece) He’s certainly a bet- 
ter proposition than the other one. 


OLItvE: Oh, but you can’t compare 
them, they’re different types. I 
mean, Roo’s the big man of the 
two, but it’s Barney makes you 
laugh. And like I said, it's Bar- 
ney the women go for. 


PEARL: (Aggrieved) I dunno why I 
always have to get tangled up 
with little men, just the same. 
Even Wallie, he was shorter than 
me. The day we got married I 
had to wear low heels . . . 


OLIVE: Barney’s not that short. You 
wait, you'll see. 


PEARL: Yeh. Well, he’d better not start 
countin’ on anythin’, I haven't 
made up me mind yet. How do 
you reckon my hair looks? 


OLIVE: (Taking a 
Pretty good. 

PEARL: I don’t think that new girl 
‘round at Rene’s knows how to 
handle it. she doesn’t seem to get 
down to the roots. (Turning sud- 
denly) What do they call him 
Barney for, anyway? 


OLIVE: Barney’s bull, I think. His 
right name’s Arthur. 


cursory glance) 


PEARL: Oh. 


OLIVE: (Enjoyably) Did I ever tell 
you "bout Roo’s name? I used to 
think at first that it was short 
for Kanga, and that’s what I 
called him once. He just looked 
at me silly like, and said—Kanga? 
Well, I said, isn't that what Roo’s 
part of? You should’ve seen him 
—he roared! Then he told me 
what Roo was, short for his real 
name, and just see if you can 
guess what that is? (PEARL shakes 
her head, OLIVE continues de- 
lightedly) Reuben—wouldn’t it 
kill yer? Reuben! 


PEARL: It’s out of the Bible. 


OLIVE: Is _ it? I didn’t know that. 
(There is the sound of a car horn 
offstage. OLIVE reacts excitedly 


and swoops to window) Oooh, me 
beads . . . that’s not them, is it? 
No. Car up the road. Nearly died. 
(Surveying table) Not that there’s 
much more to do. I'll get some 
glasses out ’n’ bring the salad in. 
(She exits, a second or two later 
breaking into a faulty soprano 
offstage, taking up the melody 
from the radio. PEARL stares room 
over, then crosses to close French 
windows. She moves to pick up 
photograph, and studies it closely. 
OLIVE re-enters, carrying glasses. 
The daylight is gradually fading 
from the room) Hey, did you hear 
that Charlie in the saloon bar last 
night? All the time we was clean- 
in’ up he kept whistlin’ “Old 
Black Magic.” (Placing glasses) 
Havin’ a go at me, a course; he’s 
known about Roo for years, and he 
always gets in a crack, every time. 
Not that I ever let on, mind yer. 
(She looks across at PEARL, who 
is frowning over the photograph, 
and says with a note of reserve) 
Well, what's the matter now? 


PEARL: Nothin’. I’m just havin’ an- 
other look. 


OLIVE: (Moving in and taking photo- 
graph from her) If you don’t 
watch out, you’re gunna start 
hatin’ the poor bloke before he 
even gets here. 

(She goes back to the sideboard 
with it.) 


PEARL: No, I won't (Sitting, right- 
eously) At the same time, I’m 
not lettin’ myself in for any 
nasty mess, either. 


OLIVE: (Contemptuously) Nasty mess! 
What makes you think I'd be 
havin’ anythin’ to do with it if 
there was any mess about it? 


PEARL: It doesn’t matter for you, you 
haven't got a daughter to think of. 
Vera’s just at that age I gotta be 
careful. If she cottons on to me 
doin’ anythin’ wrong, she’s likely 
to break out the same way. 


OLIVE: (In quick hostility, snapping 
off radio) Now look, that’s one 
thing I’m not gunna stand for. 
Right from the start! 


PEARL: What? 


OLIVE: You know what! That respec- 
table mother stunt. Don’t you try 
and put that over on me. 


PEARL: I didn’t say a word. 


OLIVE: You said wrong, didn’t yer? 
’N’ nasty mess? That’s enough. 
I’ve told you over ’n’ over again 
what this lay-off is, yet every time 
you open your mouth you make it 


sound like somethin’—low and 
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dirty. Well, if that’s the way you 
look at it, you don't have to stay, 
y’know—nobody’s forcin’ you to 
make any decisions about it—you 
can get your bags from the hall 
and clear out before they get here. 


PEARL: (Defensively) Just because I 
don't think it’s altogether proper. 


OLIVE: Yeh. Just because of that. 


PEARL: Nobody would say it was a 
decent way of livin’. 


OLIVE: Wouldn't they? I would! I’ve 
knocked about with all sorts from 
the time I was fourteen, and I've 
never come across anythin’ more 
decent in my life. Decency is—it 
depends on the people. And don’t 
you say it doesn’t. 


PEARL: I meant decent like marriage. 
That's different. you said yourself 
it was. 


OLIVE: (With a slight shudder) It’s 

different all right. Compared to 
all the marriages I know, what 
I got is—(She gropes for depth 
of expression) is five months of 
heaven every year. And it’s the 
same for them. Seven months 
they spend up there killin’ them- 
selves in the cane season, and then 
they come down here to live a 
little. That’s what the lay-off is. 
Not just playin’ around and 
spendin’ a lot of money, but a 
time for livin’. You think I 
haven't sized that up against what 
other women have? I laugh at 
them every time they try to tell 
me. Even waitin’ for Roo to come 
back is more excitin’ than any 
thin’ they’ve got. So you make up 
your mind right now—you're 
either gunna be polite to them 
and hang on until you get to 
know Barney well enough to de- 
cide. or you're gunna get out of 
here right now. 
(OLIVE table and 
wrenches top from bottle of beer, 
while PEARL fiddles uneasily. 
There is a pause. Finally PEARL 
breaks the silence, speaking with 
a rather helpless shrug.) 


crosses to 


PEARL: Well, I dunno what it’s gunna 
be like livin’ here if you can’t 
even pass an opinion on things. 
(OLIVE gives vent to a loud “Aah” 
of derision and pours two glasses 
of beer. PEARL continues, more 
defensively than ever) That's all 
I was doin’, passin’ an opinion. 
Anvone’s entitled to do that. 
(Holding the two glasses, OLIVE 
thrusts one at her.) 


OLIVE: Here, sit down and shut up if 
you can’t talk sense. 


(OLIVE moves to window, and 


leans against piano, looking out 
through lace curtains and sipping 
her beer. PEARL speaks, rather in- 
dignantly.) 


PEARL: You told me yourself they 
hardly ever write you from the 
time they go away till the time 
they come back. 


OLIVE: (Without turning) They don’t 
have to write me, I know where 
they are. Workin’ their way 
through up north. 


PEARL: Yes, but at least they could 
let you know how they’re gettin’ 
on. 


OLIVE: (Slightly exasperated) What 
—cuttin’ sugar cane? What can 
they say about that? Roo’s one of 
the best men they’ve got—runs 
his own gang—but even down here 
you never get him yappin’ about 
his season’s tally. That's all his 
part of it. 


PEARL: (Defeated) Well, it beats me 
how you can stand it. I know with 
Wallie I used to Worry all the 
time. Even if he was late comin’ 
home from work. I used to worry. 


OLIVE: With these you don’t have to. 
These are men—not the sort we 
see go rollin’ home to their wives 
every night, but men. 


PEARL: I know, you keep tellin’ me. 
I never knew there was any dif- 
ference. 


OLIVE: You never knew! (There is 
a pause, and then she speaks in 
a voice of defiant pride) Nancy 
used to say it was how they‘d 
walk into the pub as if they 
owned it—even just in the way 
they walked you could spot it. 
All round would be the regulars 
--soft city blokes havin’ their 
drinks and their little arguments, 
and then in would come Roo and 
Barney. They would say any- 
thin’—they didn’t have to— 
there'd just be the two of them 
walkin’ in, then a kind of wait 
for a second or two, and quiet. 
After that, without a word, the 
regulars’d stand aside to let ‘em 
through, just as they was a—a 
coupla kings. She always reckoned 
they made the rest of the mob 
look like a bunch of skinned rab- 
bits. (Softly) Poor old Nancy. 


PEARL: She got she wanted, 
didn’t she? 

OLIVE: (Hungrily) Id like to ask her. 
Right now, with them expected 
any minute, and her sittin’ 
chained up to that—book bloke— 
I'd like to ask her if she thinks 
it was worth it. And I bet that'd 
be one question she wouldn't be 


what 


able to laugh her way out of! 


PEARL: (After a pause, unconvinc- 
ingly) Well, you know her, I 
don't. I’m sorry if I put you out. 


OLIVE: (Mollified, as she goes to turn 
on standard lamp above piano) 
Ah—my fault for flyin’ off the 
handle. It was just that for a 
moment you sounded like my 
mother. She’s fond of Roo, 
y'know, but every time he’s away 
and we have a row, Emma throws 
him up at me like a dirty dish- 
cloth. Every time! 


PEARL: (Sympathetically) I know. 
Aunt of mine was like that. Used 
to store everythin’ up and let it 
go at family funerals. 

OLIVE: (Warmly) Oh, chronic! Doesn’t 
it make you mad? 

(She crosses and switches on 
second lamp.) 

PEARL: They just 
trouble, really. 


want to make 


OLIVE: That’s all. Here, empty that 
and let’s have another. 
(She downs her drink.) 


PEARL: No, you have one, I haven’t 
started this yet. Feel a bit gassy. 


OLIVE: (Pouring her own) C’mon, 
we'll have to get rid of this bottle, 
otherwise they’re gunna think we 
started off without them. 


PEARL: (Interrupting) Listen 


OLIVE: What? (She pauses, then 
rushes to the window as a car 
horn sounds offstage in mid-dist- 
ance) Too late—that’s them now! 
(She sweeps into action, gulps 
down most of her beer, grabs the 
bottle and rushes over to stow it 
and the glass under the table. 
PEARL rises and gestures with her 
glass, in a near panic.) 


PEARL: What’ll I do with this? 


OLIVE: Drink it, of course. (She dashes 

over to pick up small paper bag 
from sideboard, transfers some- 
thing from it to her mouth, then 
thrusts the bag on PEARL, who is 
hastily swallowing beer and tidy- 
ing her hair at the mantelpiece) 
Peppermints! 
(Meanwhile, offstage, the taxi 
has drawn up in front of the 
house and has sounded a merry 
“Om diddly om pom” on the horn. 
As OLIVE moves toward front door 
we hear excited voices.) 


roo: Hey, wake up in there. 

BARNEY: You little trimmer, Emma, 
you little beauty—(BARNEY moves 
easily up onto the veranda, carry- 
ing EMMA over his shoulder, EMMA 
shrieking with laughter cnd pre- 
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tended anger, beating at him with 
aged fists. As OLIVE opens the 
dr. BARNEY yells) Hey, missus, 
where’s your rubbish heap? Got 
some old sugar gone dry. (Laugh- 
ing, OLIVE stands aside, and they 
rock into the house, coming into 
prominence in the arch entrance. 
ROO enters onto front veranda, 
OLIVE moves into his arms and 
they kiss long and warmly. PEARL 
is regarding BARNEY’S antics with 
EMMA in a restrained apprehen- 
sion which she hopes looks like 
amusement, when BARNEY focuses 
on her for the first time. Slapping 
EMMA'S rear and letting her slide 
down onto sofa) Here, here, stop 
all this, you wicked old thing, you 
oughta have more sense, playin’ 
up like that in front of visitors. 


EMMA: (Pummeling him) It was you 
—you started it— 


BARNEY: (Holding her off, his eyes on 
PEARL) That’s enough, cut it out 
now or I really will toss you out 
with the rubbish—look at the lady 
watchin’ you! 


EMMA: (Screwing round) Oh—her! 
She’s the one I was tellin’ you 
about. 


BARNEY: Is she? Well, you nip out and 
give ’em a hand with the bags 
then. (He puts her to one side 
and moves down on PEARL, but 
EMMA stands her ground. She is 
a wizened, life-battered wisp of a 
woman, nearly seventy, with no 
illusions about humanity, expect- 
ing the worst from it, and gen- 
erally crowing with cynical de- 
light when her expectations are 
fulfilled. Her eve, as she watches 
this meeting, is definitely satirical. 
BARNEY swaggers down, and PEARL 
stands in front of fireplace, self- 
consciously formal. He pauses be- 
fore her, with a wide boyish grin) 
"Lo. S’pose they’ve told you about 
me, have they? I’m Barney. 


PEARL: (Stammering) Yes, Olive did 

mention—I’m Missus Cunning- 
ham. How d'yer do. 
(She offers her hand awkwardly 
and he takes it, not shaking it, 
but holding it gently, as if to feel 
its weight.) 

BARNEY: I’m pretty good. How’s yer- 
self? 


(He puts his other hand on top 
of hers, and, still grinning broadly, 
forces her to meet his eyes. BAR- 
NEY owes most of his success in 
love to this natural technique; he 
has an overwhelming weakness 
for women, and makes them rec- 


ognize it. Previous mention of 
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him as a little man is not quite cor- 
rect. He is short, certainly, but not 
much below medium height, and 
solidly built. Probably his con- 
stant association with the bigger 
ROO emphasizes his lack of inches. 
His manner is assertive, confident 
and impudently bright, perhaps a 
little overdone as a defiance to his 
forty years and the beginning of 
a pot belly. PEARL tries to carry 
off her embarrassment lightly.) 


PEARL: Oh, y’know—a bit hot. 

(EMMA gives a cackle of laughter 
and skitters off toward kitchen, 
passing OLIVE, who after her close 
silent meeting on the veranda with 
ROO, is returning to the front 
room. Meanwhile Roo has gone 
offstage and_ shortly 
with two suitcases.) 


reappears 


BARNEY: (Calling after EMMA) Cut 
out the rough stuff now. 


OLIVE: (Embracing BARNEY) What’s 
the matter with the old girl? 


BARNEY: (Giggling) Phenyl decay, I 
think. It’s getting her down. 


OLIVE: (Moving into room) I suppose 
you two have met by now—uh? 


BARNEY: Well, we've got as far as 
Barney and Missus Cunningham. 


OLIVE: Ah, Pearl it is. Don’t let’s have 
any of that Mister and Missus 
stuff. Pearl! 


BARNEY: Pearl! (He _ smiles, then 
swings jovially up to OLIVE) And 
how about you? Not down at 
Swanson Street to see us in. 
(He slaps his hands together sug- 
gestively, and she fends him off.) 


OLIVE: Cut it out now—didn’t want to 
have you two meetin’ at the Air- 
ways ’mong a lot of people, that’s 
all. 


BARNEY: What—was you frightened 
I'd go off like a jet or somethin’? 
(He turns and winks at PEARL, 
who smiles feebly in return.) 


OLIVE: We'd have brought you down 

pretty quick if you had! Where’s 
Roo? Come on, Roo... 
(Roo detaches himself from the 
arch against which he has been 
leaning, and OLIVE goes up to 
take him lovingly by the arm, and 
steers him down) I want you to 
meet a friend of mine. Pearl Cun- 
ningham—Roo Webber. 


PEARL: (Shaking hands.) How d’yer 
do. 


ROO: Pleased to meet yer. (ROO smiles 
slowly at her, and PEARL relaxes 
a little. He is a man’s man with 
a streak of gentleness, a mixture 
that invites confidence. Tall, 


thirty-eight years of age, fair hair 
tinged with gray, a rather bat- 
tered face with a well-cut mouth. 
Recent experiences have etched a 
faint line of bewilderment be- 
tween his eyes, a sign of the first 
serious mental struggle he has 
ever had in his life, but his manner 
seems free and easygoing. Both 
men are deeply tanned, a strong 
contrast to the white fleshiness of 
the women) Missus Cunningham, 
is it? 

OLIVE: (Quickly) Yes, she’s a widow. 


ROO: (Understandingly) Ah. 
(BARNEY sees walking sticks on 
mantelpiece and grabs one in a 
sudden burst of high spirits.) 


look at this, 
she? 


BARNEY: Hey, 
Where is 
Bubba? 


OLIVE: Home— 


willya? 
Where’s that 


BARNEY: (Heading for windows) 
What’s she doin’ at home? She 
oughta be in here— 

(He pulls open windows and steps 
onto back veranda.) 


OLIVE: She’s comin’ in after— 
(OLIVE makes to arrest BARNEY, 
but ROO holds her.) 


BARNEY: (Cupping his hands and yell- 
ing) Buubbaa—what are yer 
hidin’ for? Reckon we’re gunna 
lam into you with a walkin’ stick 
or somethin’? 

(BUBBA’S voice, distant and full of 
laughter, answers from offstage.) 


BUBBA: Take a bigger man than you, 
Mister Ibbot. 
(ROO joins BARNEY on veranda as 
JLIVE guides PEARL soothingly to 
sofa.) 


OLIVE: Don’t worry, they'll 


calm down in a min- 
ute— 


ROO: (Yelling to BUBBA) 
What about me, then? 
(BUBBA laughs in dist- 
ance) Howre you 
goin’, Bub? 


BUBBA: Fine. 


Together 


OLIVE: (Coming to French window) 
Hey, cut it out, you two, it’s Sun- 
day. Come inside, you'll see her 
after. 

(OLIVE takes BARNEY'S arm to 
draw him into room.) 


Roo: (Calling in farewell) Don’t you 
be too long comin’ in, now. 
BUBBA: I won't. 
(Inside room, BARNEY sweeps 
OLIVE off her feet, twirls her 
around, cuddles his cheek next to 
hers and speaks expressively.) 





BARNEY: Ah, my favorite barmaid. 


OLIVE: You'd better not let Pearl hear 
you say that. 


BARNEY: (Delightedly) Don’t tell me 
she’s . 


OLIVE: (Nodding) 
bar! 

BARNEY: (Jubilantly moving in to sit 
by PEARL on sofa) Whacko! That 
makes it just like old times. 


(PEARL wriggles uneasily, EMMA 
rushes into room, furious.) 


Same pub—same 


EMMA: Thieves—dirty thieves! Pinch- 
in’ an old woman's food while her 
back'’s turned— 


BARNEY: Hullo—what’s bitin’ Emma? 


EMMA: Vinegar, that’s what's bitin’ 
me. Who's been at my vinegar? 


OLIVE: I took a tiny little skerrick to 
put in a salad— 


EMMA: (Fiercely) A whole half-bottle, 
that’s how much a skerrick it was. 
Robbin’ your own mother. Whose 
house do you think this is, any- 
way? 


OLIVE: I pay the rates and taxes— 


EMMA: Never mind that, I own it, 
and things in it is private. I’ve 
told you before to keep away from 
my cupboard. 


OLIVE: That makes us quits then. I 


told you to keep away from the 
Airways. 


EMMA: The community singin’ was 
out early, else I wouldn't ‘ave 
gone near the place. And you 
oughta be damned glad I did go, 


or these larrikins wouldn't be 
here... 


BARNEY: (Covering up) Hold your 
horses, Emma, you dunno what 
you're talkin’ about. 


EMMA: Don't I just? 


ROO: Kickin’ up a fuss about a bit of 
vinegar. You got enough to buy a 
new bottle, didn’t yer? 


EMMA: (Scornfully) Two quid—two 
lousy fiddlies—a fortune! (To her 
daughter) I'm drummin’ you for 
the last time, you touch my cup- 
board again and I'm off down to 
Russell Street .. . 

(BARNEY, ROO and OLIVE join in a 
chorus; it is evidently a_ well- 
known threat.) 

BARNEY ) 

Just as fast as me legs can 
carry me! 


OLIVE 
ROO 
EMMA: (Terribly) Yez'll be laughin’ 
the other side your face once the 
johns git after yer! 
(She stumps out. BARNEY calls 


after her.) 


BARNEY: What do you need vinegar 
for anyway, you wicked old thing, 
you're sour enough now. 

(There is a general laugh. EMMA’S 
entrance has dissipated a lot of 
strangeness.) 


roo: Better get the bags out of tle 
way, I s’pose. 
(He moves toward arch, OLIVE 
interposes quickly.) 


OLIVE: Just your own, then. Don’t 
take Barney’s up— 


BARNEY: Why? What's the matter with 
mine? 

OLIVE: You're big and ugly enough to 
carry ’em yourself. 
(roo laughs shortly, picks up one 
of the cases and exits upstairs. 
BARNEY meanwhile threatens OLIVE 
playfully.) 

BARNEY: Oh, I can see I'm gunna have 
to take you in hand, they been 
lettin’ yer run wild— 


OLIVE: Yeh, stout and oysters. (She 
moves to mantelpiece) Here, I’ve 
got a telegram for you. Came yes- 
terday. 


BARNEY: (Taking it) For me? (Eye- 
ing it off) Wonder what’s wrong? 


OLIVE: It'll be inside. (He begins to 
open it reluctantly. OLIVE crosses 
to PEARL, and speaks with a broad 
hint in her voice) Pearl, go out 
and rescue that salad from the old 
girl, will you? She’s just as likely 
to tip it down the gully trap. 

PEARL: (Thankfully) Yes. She might, 
too. 

(PEARL exits discreetly. BARNEY 
reading the telegram, gives an 
“Ah” of fond relief.) 

BARNEY: Whaddya 
Nancy. 

OLIVE: (Tightly) I guessed it would 
be. 

BARNEY: (Reading) Up there Cazaly, 


lots of love—Nance. (Folding slip) 
Where's she livin’ now? 


know—it’s from 


OLIVE: Never you mind, you leave her 
alone. 


BARNEY: Just wanted to say hello. 


OLIVE: Yes, we all know your sort of 
hello. You had your chance with 
Nancy. 


BARNEY: What'd you bet I couldn't 
get her back? 


OLIVE: It wouldn't do you a scrap of 
good. Not in this place, anyway. 
The day she got married I swore 
I'd never have the two of you 
here together again no matter 
what happened. Pearl’s the one 
you've got to concentrate on. 


(BARNEY turns away easily.) 
BARNEY: Ah, Pearl’ll be all right. 


OLIVE: Will she? Don’t you be too 
sure of that. "Fact, she’s got her 
bags piled up by the stairs, ’n’ if 
she doesn’t take to you by tomor- 
row mornin’ she’s shiftin’ out. 


BARNEY: Why? What's the matter? 


OLIVE: She’s not too shook on the 
whole thing. Doesn’t understand 
it, for one thing; then she’s got a 
daughter, kid of eighteen. Livin’ 
with relations at present, but it 
makes Pearl nervous, she’s scared 
of puttin’ her foot wrong. Then 
when I wised her up about your 
handful of errors, that made her 
more nervous still— 


BARNEY: (Astounded) Don’t tell me 
she’s jibbin’, at her age .. . ? 


OLIVE: Oh, it’s not for herself. She just 
doesn’t think you've done the 
right thing. 

BARNEY: (/ndignantly) What the hell 
does she know about it? Did you 
tell her how regular I’ve been, 
coughin’ up every week? 

OLIVE: Yes, but she sez it’s not the 
money, it’s the principle. 

BARNEY: (Disgustedly) 
them, is she? 


Oh—one_ of 


OLIVE: No, she ain’t, she’s a very de- 
cent sort. "Matter of fact, I think 
she’s got some idea of reformin’ 
you. 


BARNEY: Yes? Well, that’s been tried 
before today, too. 


OLIVE: She’s got this kid, Vera, and 
I'd say she was lookin’ for some 
sort of nest for the pair of ’em. 


BARNEY: With me? (She nods) Well, 
what a thing to let a bloke in for! 


OLIVE: You don’t have to do anythin’ 
about it if you don’t want to— 
not even talk to her. But I’m 
warnin’ you, you pass her up for 
any of those painted crows of 
yours, don't think you can bring 
‘em home here to live. 


BARNEY: Looks like Pearl or nothin’ 
then, eh? (Expansively) Righto, 
I'll have a word with her after. 
She'll be jake. 


OLIVE: Pretty sure of yourself, aren't 
yer. 


BARNEY: (Winking) My oath. 


OLIVE: Don’t kid yourself, Barney. It 
won't be any walkover. 


BARNEY: No? Well, now I'll tell you 
somethin’. You’ve got a bit of a 
battle ahead of you, too. (She 
looks questioningly at him. He 
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speaks on a quieter note) You 
heard what Emma said—’bout if 
it hadn’t been for her we wouldn’t 
be here? ’S true. 


OLIVE: (Disbelievingly) Aah. . . 


BARNEY: I’m tellin’ yer—-when you 
weren’t down at the terminal, for 
a minute or two ROO was talkin’ 
about tryin’ to get in some joint 
he knows at North Melbourne— 


OLIVE: (Staring) Lots of times I 
haven’t been down to meet yez. 
Saturdays ... 


BARNEY: He wasn’t mad at yer not 
bein’ there. It’s nothin’ like that. 


OLIVE: What then? 
BARNEY: (Hesitatingly) He’s broke. 
OLIVE: Roo? 


I had to buy his ticket down. 


OLIVE: (Incredulously) But how can 
he be broke? Before he even gets 
here? 


BARNEY: (Sighing) You dunno what a 
bloody awful season it’s been, 
everythin’ went wrong. Worst 
we've ever had I reckon. 


OLIVE: Couldn’t you get work? 


BARNEY: (Scornfully) Oh it wasn’t 
that, the work was there, any 
amount of it. It was just plain 
bad luck. (She makes a move 
toward arch) Now don’t go run- 
nin’ up to him, he’s chockablock, 
you'd better hear it from me. 
(She hesitates, then returns.) 


BARNEY: 


OLIVE: (Flatly) What happened? 


BARNEY: Well, first set off, Roo, the 
silly cow, strains his back— 
There’s no need to throw a fit, 
nothin’ serious, nearly better. But 
it slowed him down all through 
the season, see. (Frankly, putting 
cards on the table) Roo’s a pretty 
hard man, y’know, on the job. Got 
no use for anyone can’t pull their 
weight; and bein’ able to pick and 
choose almost, ‘coz everyone 
knows he’s one of the best gangers 
there is, gen’rally he gets a cham- 
pion bunch together. But he’s 
gotta be hard doin’ it sometimes. 
(Facing her) This year he got 
the boys to turn off Tony Moreno. 
You must’ve heard us talk of 
Tony, real character, everyone 
likes him, but anyway Roo 
thought he was gettin’ too slow. 
Instead he takes on a big young 
bloke we'd heard a lot about, 
name of Johnnie Dowd. Cracked 
up to be as fast as lightnin’. 


OLIVE: Was he? 


BARNEY: Yeh. Not as good as Roo, 
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when he’s fit mind yer, but he 
could run rings round the best of 
us. And this time he even made 
Roo look a bit sick. 


OLIVE: Did Roo know? 


BARNEY: Well, that’s the point. He’s 
fast at both loadin’ and cuttin’, 
this Dowdie, just the same as Roo, 
and it’s not often you get fellers 
like that. The boys noticed it 
and they started pickin’, tellin’ 
Roo he’d have to watch out or 
they’d have a new ganger. Didn’t 
mean nothin’ by it, just jokin’, 
but Roo takes it up the wrong 
way. Instead of pointin’ out that 
he had a bad back, he puts him- 
self to work by this Dowd—gunna 
show him up, see. Well, that’s just 
what he shouldna done, the kid 
toweled him up proper. I never 
seen Roo git so mad, in no time 
at all he’d made it a runnin’ fight 
between ’em.. . 


OLIVE: The damned fool! 


BARNEY: That’s what I told him. 
Calm down, I sez, what’s it mat- 
a 


OLIVE: (Exasperated) And with a 
busted back—how the hell could 
he win? 


BARNEY: (Shrugging) I dunno. Rec- 
kons he’s twice as good as every- 
one else, I s’pose. Anyway, "bout 
two months ago, flamin’ hot day 
it was, gettin’ near knock-off time, 
they had a blue. 


OLIVE: Bad? 


BARNEY: Pretty bad. I was right on 
the spot when it happened. 
Started off over nothin’. They was 
workin’ side by side, and when 
Dowdie finishes the strip he looks 
back to see how far behind Roo 
was. Well, right at that moment 
Roo’s knees went. Never seen 
anythin’ like it, they just buckled 
under him and there he was, 
down on the ground. This strikes 
Dowd as bein’ funny, see, and he 
starts to laugh. Well, that did it. 
Roo went him and it was on, cane 
knives and the lot. Took six of 
us to separate ’em; could’ve been 
murder, I reckon. ‘Course the 
boys all blamed Roo for it, so he 
did his block again, packed up his 
gear and walked off. (There is an 
uncomfortable pause) I didn’t see 
him after that till I picked him 
up in Brisbane a week ago. 


OLIVE: You didn’t go with him? 
BARNEY: No. 
OLIVE: Why not? 


BARNEY: (Disturbed) I dunno. It was 


all messed up. You know what 
Roo’s always been to me, a sort 
of little tin god. I’ve never seen 
him in the wrong before. 


OLIVE: He’s been wrong plenty of 
times. 


BARNEY: (Strongly) Not to me, he 
hasn’t. This was the first time. 


OLIVE: Well, go on. What happened? 


BARNEY: Nothin’. He went off and I 
stayed. Then, like I said, I picked 
him up in Brisbane a week ago. 
By then he hardly had a razoo. 


OLIVE: What was it—booze? 


BARNEY: Yeh. Been hittin’ it pretty 
heavy. We didn’t talk much about 
it, I think he’s got a spite on me 
for not walkin’ out with him. But 
honest, the way I felt at the time, 
I just couldn’'t—(She is staring 
accusingly at him, and he escapes 
her eyes with a twisted shrug) 
Apart from that, I needed the 
money. And a course I had to put 
me foot in it all over again by tei- 
lin’ him how they made Dowdie 
ganger in his place, and what a 
bottlin’ job he done. (Unper- 
ceived by either of them, ROO 
moves downstairs to stand in en- 
trance) Well, you gotta give him 
credit, for a kid he made a very 
smart fist of it... 


: (Crudely) Yeh. And have you 
told her "bout the big booze-up he 
threw when yez all got to Cairns? 
(BARNEY looks at him and then 
turns away, ashamed.) 


BARNEY: Bein’ sarcastic won’t get you 
anywhere. 


ROO: Blabber-gutsin’ doesn’t take you 
far, either. 


OLIVE: It’s not his fault, I asked him. 
(Addressing BARNEY) Better take 
your cases up. (He moves toward 
arch and she remembers, adding 
hastily) Oh, you're in the little 
back room for tonight. 

(BARNEY grins wryly, with a flash 
of his former spirits.) 

BARNEY: Is it as bad as that? 
(She nods, and he carries on to 
pick up his bag and exits upstairs. 
There is an embarrassed pause.) 

roo: If I know him when he opens 
his big trap, I don’t s’pose he’s 
left me much to tell. 

OLIVE: (On edge) One or two things. 
Where you was thinkin’ of going 


to in North Melbourne, for in- 
stance? 


ROO: (Shrugging irritably) Aah, who 
the hell cares about that? 


OLIVE: Me, for one. I’d like to know 
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what's around there you can’t get 
here. 


roo: (Sulkily) I got a kind of cousin, 
used to keep a grocery shop. 
Bloke named Wallace. 


OLIVE: Well, that’s lovely, that is. 
After seventeen years, the first 
time there’s trouble, that’s who 
you go to—bloke named Wallace 
in a grocery shop. 


roo: (Turning on her angrily) Olive, 
I'm broke. D’yer understand? Flat 
stony, stinkin’ broke! 


OLIVE: (Shrilly) Yeh, and I’¢ care a 
lot for that, wouldn’t I? That’s 
how I've always met you, standin’ 
on the front veranda with a cash 
register, lookin’ like a—like a 
bloody— 

(She breaks off, overcome by sud- 
den gasping tears, gropes for a 
handkerchief. ROO is troubled and 
comes from behind to take her in 


* 
his arms, drawing her to him with 
the gentle ease of long familiarity) 

Roo: (Humbly) Olive, I wasn't think- 
in’. Aw, c’mon, hon, you know I 
didn’t mean that. 

OLIvE: (Muffled) Fellers like you— 
yer ought to be kicked. 

roo: I was lookin’ for somethin’ to 
make it easy. 

OLIVE: (Twisting in his arms to face 
him) What's wrong with me? I’m 
workin’, ain’t I? 

roo: (Stubbornly) I won't bludge on 
you. 


OLIVE: (Tearfully) You can lay off 
here just as you always have, 
and—and I can— 


roo: (Finally) I won't bludge. I'll get 
a job or somethin’. 


OLIVE: A job? 
Roo: Well, somethin’ or other, we'll 


ROO: Olive, | wasn't thinkin’. Aw, c'mon, hon, you know | didn't mean that. 
OLIVE: Fellers like you—yer ought to be kicked. 
(June Jago, Kenneth Warren) 


think about it tomorrow. Now stop 
your cryin’ and let’s forget it. It'll 
work out all right. You pleased to 
see me? 


OLIVE: (Hoarsely) If you hadna come 
I would have gone lookin’ for you 
with a razor. 

(They hold each other in a long 
kiss.) 


Roo: You know what we both need, 
don’t yer? A nice long beer to 
cool us down... 

(OLIVE draws away from him, gig- 
gling, her spirits already swinging 
back on the upsurge.) 


OLIVE: I’ve already had some. Me and 
Pearl was in the middle of crack- 
in’ a bottle when you got here. 
(She fishes it out from under the 
table and holds it aloft) Look, we 
hid it so you wouldn’t know. 


ROO: Well, what a pair of tomtits you 
are! (Suddenly it seems very 
funny, and they roar with laugh- 
ter. She rushes up to arch, he 
crosses to sideboard, turns on the 
radio, which presently plays gay 
infectious music) C’mon, my 
tongue’s hangin’ out after that 
long plane trip. 


OLIVE: (Calling up stairs) Up there, 
Cazaly—come on down—the par- 
ty’s on— 


ROO: Get ’em allin... 


OLIVE: (Calling toward kitchen) Pearl, 
don’t be all night with that salad. 
I told him... 


PEARL: (Off) Be right with you. 
(BARNEY comes downstairs with 
an armful of presents, among 
them the seventeenth doll. He 
sneaks past OLIVE to enter room 
and hand doll to Roo, who quickly 
hides it behind his back. Mean- 
while, OLIVE calls to EMMA.) 


OLIVE: Come on, Emma, Roo’s poured 
you a beer. 
(EMMA’S voice is heard off, raised 
in mechanical fury.) 


EMMA: Wouldn't soil me lips. 
(Laughing, OLIVE comes back from 
the kitchen entrance. PEARL enters 
bearing a large bowl of salad, fol- 
lowed by EMMA. When OLIVE is at 
archway ROO holds high the gift.) 


ROO: Here you are—the seventeenth 
doll! 
(OLIVE givs a cry of sheer happi- 
ness and rushes down into his en- 
circling arms. BARNEY is standing 
by, watching with a grin. Music 
reaches a peak.) 


Curtain 
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Scene Two 


Time: The following morning. 


The room has a stale, used look, the 
remnants of last night’s meal still 
clutter the table, empty glasses and 
bottles are scattered about. A corner 
of the tablecloth hangs down as though 
someone has dragged on it. Wrapping 
paper clutters the floor. 

The curtain rises on an empty stage, 
then EMMA enters from the kitchen 
with a floor rug which she takes onto 
the front veranda and hangs over the 
wrought-iron rail. She looks at the 
weather and sniffs the air. After a 


minute she returns to the front door 
calling. 


EMMA: Better take your coat with 
you, Olly, it looks like rain. 


OLIVE: (Off) A day like today—you're 
mad. 


EMMA: All right then, don’t be told. 
(She exits into front garden, mut- 
tering. Returns with two milk 
bottles and a newspaper. In the 
hallway she meets ROO, who has 
descended stairs. He is a little 
morning-after, but not much. She 
thrusts the newspaper at him) 
Here—there’s gunna be a cool 
change. 


ROO: Them weather blokes don’t know 
nothin’. 


EMMA: It ain’t the weather blokes 
says so, it’s me. 


ROO: (Grinning) Ah, That’s different. 
(EMMA snorts and exits to kitchen. 
ROO throws paper onto table, de- 
cides that the room can do with 
some fresh air. He opens French 
windows and steps out onto back 
veranda, where he stands yawn- 
ing in the morning sunlight and 
scratching his belly. After a mo- 
ment something attracts his at- 
tention and he moves out of sight. 
There is the clink of beer bottles 
being collected, and he re-enters, 
carrying four empties. OLIVE en- 
ters from kitchen, dressed for 
work in a light summer frock. 
She is finishing off a slice of 
toast.) 

OLIVE: Roo? 


ROO: That silly Barney, throwing 
these out on the veranda. Kid’s 
trick. He oughta stop doing that. 
(He puts bottles to one side.) 


OLIVE: Pearl didn’t like it either. 


ROO: (Sitting and picking up news- 
paper) I don’t reckon he’s gunna 
hit it off with her. 


OLIVE: Neither do I. Not by the way 
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she’s talkin’. Yer should’ve heard 
what she said about him tryin’ 
her door last night. 


ROO: (Opening paper) Well, she 
could’ve expected that. 


OLIVE: ’S what I told her. (Rubbing 
the back of her hand against his 
bristly cheek) If you'd stayed in 
bed a bit longer, I would have 
brought your breakfast up. 


ROO: (Stolidly reading) You know I 
don’t like eatin’ in bed. 

OLIVE: Just for a change. (Begins to 
massage his shoulder) How’s your 
back? (Roo glances up at her) 
Barney told me about how it 
slowed you down so much. 


ROO: Trust Barney. 
OLIVE: How did you do it? 


ROO: (Grimly) Ask him, he’s got all 
the news. 
(He returns to his reading.) 


OLIVE: (Playfully) All right, no one’s 
gunna make an invalid of you, I 
know you hate bein’ sick. (She 
moves away to pick up the seven- 
teenth doll from rocking chair, 
and stands stroking it tenderly) 
Prettier than ever—You know, I 
think they take more trouble with 
them than they used to. There’s 
more tinsel and—and _ they’re 
dressed better. 


ROO: They’re just the same as they 
always was. 


OLIVE: (Protectively) No, they’re not. 
Someone’s takin’ special care. 
Other times they've been pretty, 
but this one’s beautiful. You can 
see. (She holds the doll almost as 
if it were a baby, and says sud- 
denly) You know why I like the 
dolls more than anythin’ else 
you've brought down? (He shakes 
his head) Well, the birds and cor- 
al and—and butterflies and stuff 
—all that you got me ’coz I 
wanted to know what it was like 
up there. But the dolls—they’re 
somethin’ you thought of by your- 
self. So they’re special! (He 
grunts, embarassed. She fluffs 
out doll’s skirts) And don’t make 
noises at me, they are. Where’ll 
I put her? 


ROO: (Glancing around) Gettin’ a bit 
crowded, maybe you should start 
upstairs. 


OLIVE: (Crossing to vase) No, I won't, 
she’s stayin’ right here with the 
others.( Places doll in vase) Look 
at her now, she just dazzles yer. 


ROO: (Touched, but gruffly) She’s all 
right. 


OLIVE: Beautiful (She moves to him 
to kiss the side of his head and 
run her fingers through his hair) 
Beautiful. What do you reckon 
you'll do today? 


ROO: (Absently) Oh. I'll find some- 
thing. 
(He turns pages.) 


OLIVE: Do you think you might drop 
in at the pub? 


ROO: Might. 


OLIVE: (Gripping his hair and tugging 
gently) Well, don’t put yourself 
out, will you? I was thinkin’ I 
might get you to book me a few 
seats. There’ some good shows on 
I’ve been holdin’ off on .. . 
(EMMA appears in arch carrying 
an empty tray which she places 
on sideboard.) 


EMMA: (Resentfully) Anybody wants 
breakfast better come and get it, 
I’m not gunna keep it hot all day. 


OLIVE: Did you give Barney a yell? 


EMMA: I’m not yellin’ for anyone, I 
got enough to do. (She comes into 
room, clicking her tongue) And 
just look at this, will yer? "Course 
it doesn’t matter to you, all youse 
have to do is make a pigsty of the 
joint and then go off and loll 
around hars all day. 


OLIVE: Strike me you did your fair 
share of the damage. And if you 
don’t want to touch it, you don't 
have to, I'll do it tonight. 


EMMA: Yeh, Ill bet you will. 
(OLIVE speaks to ROO, who is still 
immersed in the paper.) 


OLIVE: Will you get the tickets, then? 


ROO: (Looking up) Let’s leave it for 
a coupla days, eh? I got to settle 
a few other things first. 


OLIVE: (Restrainedly) Righto. But 

you have to book ahead, y’know, 
if you want decent seats. 
(She leaves the room, and a mo- 
ment later is heard calling up the 
stairs, “Barney—breakfast.” Roo 
returns to his paper, EMMA tidies 
the room.) 


EMMA: (Slyly) Was that why you 


only gave me a quid at the Air- 
ways? 


ROO: Why? 
EMMA: ’Coz you're broke. 
ROO: Who sez I’m broke? 


EMMA: Heard you yellin’ it out yes- 
terday—flat, stony, stinkin’ broke, 
y’said. 

ROO: Nothin’ wrong with your hearin’, 
is there. 





OLIVE: But the dolls—they're somethin’ you thought of by yourself. So they're 
special! And don't make noises at me, they are. 
(Kenneth Warren, June Jago) 


EMMA: I ‘ave to keep me ears open 
in this house. Learn enough to 
pertect myself. Gotta bit of a 
cheek, haven't yer, turnin’ up like 
that? 

roo: (Equally) Lay off, Emma, I'll 
make it up to you. 

EMMA: Yeh, I've heard that before, 
too. 

roo: This place—(Reading) Lyman 
Paint Company, Weston Street— 
is that anywhere near here? 


EMMA: Around the corner, "bout three 
down. 


ROO: (A grunt of satisfaction) Ah. 

EMMA: That Barney—is ’e broke too? 

ROO: Don’t reckon so. He oughta have 
pretty near his usual packet. 


EMMA: Just as well. I wouldn’t think 
of helpin’ him out. 


roo: (Twinkling) Was you thinkin’ 
of helpin’ me? 


EMMA: I might. (Hastily) Only a loan, 
mind yer. I'd want it back again. 


Roo: How much—a fiver? 
EMMA: (Coolly) Smart Alec, 
yer? Wat d’yer say to fifty? 


ROO: Quid? (She nods) You got fifty 
quid? 


ain’t 


EMMA: (Triumphantly) I got more, I 
got nearly—well, never mind. And 
don't you let on to anyone I even 
got fifty. But that’s what I could 


let you have, if you want it. 


ROO: (Admiringly) You beaut! Who'd 
you pinch it from—Olive? 


EMMA: Her? What I git from her 
hardly pays for me community. 
No, I got me own ways of earn- 
in’ a few bob. 


ROO: I'll bet you have. Keepin’ nit 
for the S.P. bookies, eh—drum- 
min’ up trade for the sly grogs— 
(BUBBA, dressed for the street, en- 
ters on side veranda.) 


EMMA: Ask no questions, you get told 
no lies. (She catches sight of 
BUBBA standing at window) Well, 
you're an early bird—don’t tell 
me you've come to help me clean 
up? 

BUBBA: (Shaking her head) I’m off to 
work, I only dropped in for a 
minute ... 


EMMA: Thought it was too good to be 
true. Same as usual—everythin’ 
left to the old girl. 

(She exits to kitchen with tray. 
ROO grins at BUBBA.) 

ROO: She never misses a trick, does 
she? Come on in, Bub—how are 
yer? Didn’t get much of a chance 
to talk to you last night. 

BUBBA: No, I—I didn’t stay long. 
(Breathlessly) Look, I’ve _ got 
somethin’ for Barney. 

roo: He's not up yet. 


BUBBA: (Holding out envelope) Will 


you give ’em to him, then? I don’t 
want Olive to see them—they’re 
some snaps I took of Nancy’s wed- 
din’. 

ROO: (Accepting envelope) Oh. (With 
a touch of reserve) What was it 
like? 


BUBBA: All right. Not big, y’know, just 
people he knew; I think I was the 
only one Nance invited. But she 
looked very pretty, a deep sort 
of blue it was. I thought Barney’d 
like to have the photos. 


roo: Yeh. Did you cry? 
BUBBA: (Nodding) So did she. 


roo: I'll tell you somethin’. I think 
Barney did, too. He went away on 
his own a whole afternoon—some- 
thin’ I’ve never seen him do be- 
fore. Whenever he’s been in 
trouble he’s always wanted some- 
one standin’ by holdin’ his hand. 
This time he didn't even want 
me near him. 


BUBBA: I knew he'd feel like that. I 
told Olive. Roo, why didn’t he 
come down? Four letters we wrote 
to him— 


ROO: Well, first I think he didn’t be- 
lieve she’d do it. Then, when it 
looked certain, he couldn’t make 
the effort. He’s been dodgin’ it a 
long time, you know. 


BUBBA: It’s awful to think of the two 
of them, feelin’ like they do, and 
yet messin’ it up like that. 


roo: (Trying to lift the conversation 
from potential embarrassment) 
Yeh. But what about you? I 
s’pose the next thing we know 
you'll be poppin’ off, too. 

BUBBA: No. I don’t think so. 


ROO: (Rolling a cigarette) What about 
that Mac feller was chasin’ you 
round when we left? 


BUBBA: Who? Oh—Douggie! Haven't 
seen him since June or July some- 


thin’. I been out with half a dozen 
since then. 


ROO: (Teasing) Strikes me you're 
gunna grow up to be your Uncle 
Barney all over again. 

BUBBA: (Quietly) I’m twenty-two now. 
How much more d’you reckon I 
have to grow! 

roo: Ah, c’mon, I was only kiddin’. 
We all know you've left school. 


BUBBA: Yes. (She hesitates, spurring 
herself to ask the question) Roo, 
can I ask you somethin’? 


ROO: What? 
BUBBA: About the lay-off .. . 
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ROO: What about it? 


BUBBA: It’s goin’ to be just the same, 
isn’t it? I mean, it’s still goin to 
be Selby at Christmas time, and 

. and all the rest. You won’t 
alter anythin’? 


Roo: Course we won't, you little dill. 
Why should we? 


BUBBA: (Smiling tremulously, I was 
scared—with Nancy gone— 


roo: The rest of us are still here, 
ain’t we? What the hell, ‘course 
it'll be the same. 
(She rushes over to hug him im- 
pulsively, as EMMA enters with a 
bowl of fruit.) 


EMMA: (Dryly) Only droppin’ in for 
a minute, you said. Any more of 
this and I don’t reckon Wool- 
worth’s’ll be openin’ up today at 
all. 


BUBBA: As if they’d miss me. (Moving 
to window) Come in and see us if 
you’ve got the time, Roo. I’m on 
the perfumes. 


roo: Yeh. That’s just about my form, 
ain’t it? 
(BUBBA laughs and exits. EMMA 
places fruit on table.) 


EMMA: You'd be in to see her soon 
enough if she was servin’ beer, I 
bet. (Sternly) What about that 
money—do you want it, or don’t 
yer? 


: The fifty, you mean? (She nods, 
he continues with gentle raillery) 
Don’t reckon I'd better, Emma. 
Start takin’ oscar from wimmen 
and don’t know where you'll end. 


EMMA: (Shrewdly) You can’t kid me. 
’S not enough, is it? 


ROO: Well, it’d last a couple of weeks, 
I s’pose. Layin’ off, you go 
through a lot. 


EMMA: Not a lot of mine, you don't. 
Fifty’ as far as I’d trust you. And 
you’re about the only bloke I'd 
trust with that much. 


ROO: (Sincerely) I know. You're a 
real pal, Emma. But there’s no 
reason why you should trust me 
any more than you would—Bar- 
ney. 


EMMA: (Bluntly) Don’t be silly. I’ve 
trusted you with Olly all these 
years, haven’t I? 


ROO: Have you? 


EMMA: Ever since she brought you in 
and introduced us standin’ in that 
hall. You pushed back your hat 
and grinned at me. I summed you 
up right there and then—a packet 
of trouble, but he’s honest— 
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ROO: (Wryly) Trouble, anyway. 


EMMA: It could have been worse. 
Seventeen years is seventeen 
years, even though they ain’t no- 
thin’ but the lay-off season. But 
if you don’t take the money, 
what'll you do? 


ROO: I can always get a job. 
EMMA: In the city? 


ROO: Would ‘it surprise you? (She 
nods emphatically) Well, be pre- 
pared, ’coz that’s what I’m goin’ 
after. 


EMMA: (Marveling) Talk about 
throwin’ bombshells! I can’t wait 
for this . . . (She starts to exit, 
encountering BARNEY as he comes 
downstairs) Here, you, if you 
want any breakfast you'd better 
get a move on... 


BARNEY: (Pleasantly) Ah, shut your 
face. 


EMMA: (Exiting) Righto. You can just 
go flamin’ well without for that. 
See if you don’t. 

(BARNEY is wearing a shirt he has 
obviously been to bed in, a baggy- 
kneed pair of pants sagging under 
his paunch, and a sloppy pair of 
slippers. He wanders 

bleary-eyed and yawning.) 


down, 


BARNEY: Sleepin’ on that sofa’s no 
joke. I’m gunna tell Olive. 


ROO: She knows. You made enough 
fuss about it last night. 


BARNEY: (Sitting) Oh, Y’heard, did 
yer? 

ROO: Couldn’t help it. Lammin’ away 
at that door. 


BARNEY: What dyer mean, lammin’? 
Just tapped light with me finger- 
nails. 


Roo: Well, whatever it was, she didn’t 
like it. 


BARNEY: Oh, I’m a wake up what’s 
wrong with her. Did Olive tell 
you? 

Roo: Yeh. 


BARNEY: You know who she reminds 
me of? That little blond woman 
had a shop in Townsville. What 
was her name? Dowson—Dawson. 


ROO: Donovan. Somehow I don’t rec- 
kon you’re gunna get around this 
one. 

(ROO throws envelope containing 
snapshots onto table.) 


BARNEY: Give us a go. I haven’t had 
a talk to her yet. (Sees envelope) 
What’s that? 


ROO: Bubba brought them in for yer, 
some snaps of Nancy’s weddin’. 


You’re not to show Olive. 
(BARNEY opens envelope, takes out 
first photographs, looks at them 
for long moment, then speaks un- 
emotionally.) 


BARNEY: She must have been ravin’ 
mad. (He shoves photos into pock- 
et) What's there in the paper? 

‘ 


ROO: Nothin’ much. All down south. 


BARNEY: (Leafing through) It would 
be. How we goin’ to fill in the 
day? 


Roo: Well, I dunno about you, but 
I’m goin’ lookin’ for work. 
(BARNEY is jolted into attention.) 


BARNEY: (Amazed) But this is the 
lay-off. You can’t go lookin’ for 
work in the lay-off! 


ROO: I told you on the plane when I 
got down here I'd get a job. 


BARNEY: Yeh, I know, but I thought 
once you were here—and with 
Olly— 


ROO: Leave Olive out of it. 
BARNEY: Well, me, then. I got money. 


Roo: I don’t want your money, I can 
still earn my own. (Bitingly) 
Even if I have got a busted back. 


BARNEY: (Stung) You  pig-headed 
mug. What about all those times 
you've carried me—every year 
when I’ve run dry down here 
you’ve kicked me on... 


ROO: Yeh, well, this time you'd better 
hang on to what you've got for as 
long as you can. That won't be 
happenin’. 


BARNEY: It’s all that lousy rotten 
pride of yours, ain’t it? You're 
crook on me because I stayed up 
there with Dowdie and didn't 
walk out with you. 


ROO: I’m not crook on anythin’. 


BARNEY: Oh, yes, you are. You got a 
snout on that kid the first day you 
saw him workin’. 


ROO: (Intensely) Cut it out... 


BARNEY: I watched yer! The morning 
after you turned poor old Tony 
Moreno off... 


ROO: (Furiously) Cut it out or I'll 
bash your face in! 

(There is a silence for a second 
or two, then BARNEY turns away 
and: picks up paper, speaking in 
low, bitter resignation.) 

BARNEY: Righto. You go and get your- 
self a job. See if I care. I’ll find 
some way of amusin’ meself. 
(ROO turns his back on him; OLIVE 
enters briskly.) 


OLIVE: What’s up with you two? 





Roo: (Mumbling as he moves to arch) 
Ah—just arguin’ the point. 
(He exits upstairs. OLIVE glances 
after him a shade impatiently.) 


OLIVE: Can't you ever give it a rest? 
(She comes into room, speaking 
rapidly) Barney, look, it’s time me 
and Pearl left for the pub. She 
doesn’t want to talk to you, but 
I've persuaded her into it. Now 
be careful what you say, ’coz she’s 
just about ready to ring a taxi 
truck to pick up her things. 
Smooge round her a bit . . . 


BARNEY: (Sullenly) Ah, if she wants 
to go, let her go. 

OLIVE: Like hell we will. I've worked 
hard on this, explainin’ things, 
gettin’ her  interested—what’s 
wrong with you? 

BARNEY: Roo’s goin’ out to get’ him- 
self a job. 

OLIVE: What? 

BARNEY: A job. 

OLIVE: (Startled) When? 

BARNEY: Right now. 


OLIVE: (Angrily) Oh, no. No, he 
mustn't .. . (She hastens up the 
stairs, passing PEARL on the land- 
ing, calling) Roo... 

(After her exit BARNEY mooches 
over to French window, stands 
looking out. PEARL, a little bewil- 


dered, appears in archway. She 
hesitates, then speaks tentatively.) 


PEARL: Barney ... 


BARNEY: (Turning) Oh. G'day, Pearl. 
Come on in. 


PEARL: (Nervously) Shut the window, 
will you? I want to talk to you. 


BARNEY: A bit shy, eh? (He closes 

window) Well, I can understand 
that. 
(He smiles vaguely at her. It must 
be understood here BARNEY'S in- 
stinct for wooing is mechanically 
reacting at the beginning of this 
scene, his mind is on other things. 
Later on, however, he becomes 
genuinely interested.) 


PEARL: Olive’s asked me... 


BARNEY: (Interposing) Wait a minute, 
first I got to apologize to yer. Roo 
sez I kicked up a row outside your 
door last night. 


PEARL: Don’t you remember? 


BARNEY: Well, this p’bably sounds 
like a bit of bull, but I don’t. Most 
likely it was all that beer I put 
away, then it bein’ my first night 
down here, and Nancy always 
havin’ had that room 
times ... 

(He allows a delicate pause.) 


other 


PEARL: Yes-es. But it was my name 
you kept yellin’ out. 


BARNEY: Was it? 


PEARL: Pearlie, you kept sayin’, it’s 
me, Pearl. 


BARNEY: That's interestin’. Even when 
I didn’t know what I was doin’, 
I could still remember your name. 
Just hows you what an impres- 
sion you must have made on me. 


PEARL: (Still suspicious) Umm, I 
don’t think you can judge by that. 
Anyway, it’s not what I’ve come 
to see you about. Olive said I 
ought to... 


BARNEY: (Quickly) Yeh, she told me, 
too—we’re to have a quiet little 
chat. That the idea? Well, there’s 
no reason why you should stand 
up for it, is there? Take the 
weight off your feet. 

(He places a chair for her. She 
hesitates for a moment, and then 
sits gingerly. He has robbed her 


PEARL: . . 


of the advantage of a firm open- 
ing, and she now starts a little 
uncertainly.) 


PEARL: It’s no business of mine, you 
understand, and you might reckon 
I've got a bit of a cheek, but 
there’s somethin’ Olive didn’t tell 
me when she first asked me if I'd 
like to be— (Choosing the word 
carefully) a friend of yours. 


BARNEY: Kept back, did 


she? 


PEARL: Yes. (Girding herself) Like I 
say, it’s really no business of 
mine, but until last Saturday I 
didn’t know you had any—de 
facto wives. 


BARNEY: But I haven't! Ooh, what 
you mean is my kids? (She nods 
stiffly) I tipped it’d be that. Yes, 
kids I got all right. In three states. 


somethin’ 


PEARL: (Swallowing hard) Well, that’s 
it. I didn’t want to have to talk to 
you about it, but Olive said I 


. until last Saturday | didn't know you had any—de facto wives. 


BARNEY: But | haven't! Ooh, what you mean is my kids? | tipped it'd be that. 
Yes, kids | got all right. In three states. 
(Ray Lawler, Madge Ryan) 
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couldn’t walk out without tellin’ 
you, so... 


(She makes a move as if to rise; 
he checks her.) 


BARNEY: Hold on a bit . . . did she 
tell you the rest of it? That I paid 
maintenance on every one of them 
till they got old enough to work— 
that I’m still payin’ for the young- 
est girl? 

PEARL: (Bursting in) Maintenance! 
Do you reckon that’s the only 
claim they’ve got on you? Honest, 
when I think what their mothers 
must have gone through! I’m a 
mother myself, I can . . . (Words 
fail her.) 


BARNEY: You're real mad at me, aren’t 
yer? 


PEARL: Yes, I am. There's no excuse 
for that sort of thing, you’re just 
a no-hoper. You must be’ 


BARNEY: (Sincerely) Maybe I am. But 
I can’t help it. Honest. Ever since 
I was a kid, whenever I’ve met a 
good-lookin’ woman, I’ve always 
felt like an excited eel in a fish 
basket. 


PEARL: Don’t make jokes about it. 


BARNEY: I’m not. I know it's nothin’ 
to be proud of—but I’m not gunna 
apologize for it, either. 


PEARL: (Outraged) And that’s that! 
Just sayin’ you’re weak gives you 
the right to run around and have 
kids wherever you want to— 


BARNEY: No, it doesn’t. But the or- 
dinary bloke’s got a way out, he 
can get married. There's always 
been a sorta reason why I never 
could. 


PEARL: (Incredulously) With children 
in three states? I'd like to hear of 
any reason that big! 


BARNEY: (Bluntly) Righto then—you 
listen. My eldest boys, the two of 
*em, are both about the same age. 


PEARL: Well? 


BARNEY: Well, use your nut, don’t you 
see what it means? Their mothers 
was in trouble at the same time. 
Oh, I’m to blame for that, and I’m 
not sayin’ I ain’t, but I was only 
a silly kid when it happened. 
Eighteen, I was. 


PEARL: Old enough to face up to your 
responsibilities. 


BARNEY: Maybe it is, but it’s hardly 
old enough to face up to a big 
decision like—which of the two 
was I s’posed to marry? You just 
think of it—two good decent girls, 
and you can only make it right 
for one of them. I nearly went 
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mad. Whichever one of them I 
married, I thought it’d be a rotten 
insult to the other. And it would 
have been. Both of them said so. 


PEARL: (Dogged) You could have done 
somethin’. 


BARNEY: What? (She is stumped for 
an answer) Anyway, I didn’t 
have time. My old man found out 
about it, and he kicked me out. 
Gave me a quid and a blanket, 
nearly twelve o'clock at night. 
Little place called Makarandi it 
was, up in New South. Well, that 
settled it. I knew I ’ad to make 
some big money fast, so I went 
where the big money was, then— 
off to Queensland. 


PEARL: What you mean is, you run out 
on the girls! 


BARNEY: I was doin’ the best I could 
for everyone. I put me age up to 
twenty-one, and I worked like a 
Trojan. Paid all their bills right 
through, I did, everythin’ for both 
of them. And after that I started 
payin’ maintenance. But I left it 
up to them which one I was to 
marry. You decide, I said. (With 
long-remembered relish) Well— 
they’re sittin’ up there in that 
little one-horse town in New 
South Wales still arguin’ about it! 
And I’m as far off marriage as 
ever I was—’coz if there’s one 
thing I do believe in, it’s first 
come, first served! 

PEARL: (Confused) That’s all very 
well, but it doesn’t excuse your— 
other mistakes. While you was 
waitin’ you should have behaved 
yourself. 

BARNEY: Pearl, those eldest boys of 
mine are old enough to vote now. 


PEARL: Even so, I think it’s criminal, 
real criminal. That’s the only 
word for it. 


BARNEY: Crim’nal, my eye. I’ve never 
had a complaint lodged against 
me in my life—official, that is. 
(Amusedly—sitting) You're talk- 
in ’as if I’ve got a string of ruined 


wimmen behind me. I haven't. 
One by one they've all settled 
down, pretty happy, too. Even 
that first pair up in Makarandi. 
I'll guarantee if I was to go back 
there now and try to break up 
their argument by marryin’ one 
of them—they’d both join to- 
gether and cut me throat. No, I 
tell yer, if there’s anyone left out 
in the cold as the result of what 
I’ve done, it’s no one but meself. 


PEARL: (Sternly) Nothin’ more than 
what you deserve. Not that you 
have been much out in the cold, 


if what Olive tell me is true. 


BARNEY: Olive! Aah, to listen to her 
you’d reckon I was the biggest 
Cassa in the North. It ain’t as 
bad as that, you know. (Consider- 
ingly) Still, most place I’ve gone, 
in between, I have been pretty 
lucky. 


PEARL: That’s what you call it, is it? 


BARNEY: Lucky? Yeh. You know why? 
(She shakes her head) It takes a 
special sort of woman to under- 
stand a bloke like me. Most of 
them hear a thing or two and 
then get a set on yer, treat you 
as if you was poison. 


PEARL: Can you blame them? 


BARNEY: No, I don't. They dunno no 
better, see. But every now and 
then you meet a woman who does. 
She takes a tumble that a feller 
might have done a bit of chasin’ 
around, not ’coz he was after all 
the lovin’ he could get, but be- 
cause he had a lot of lovin’ that 
he could give. That’s a hell of a 
difference most wimmen can never 
cotton on to. 


PEARL: (Slowly) No. I don’t suppose 
they can. 


BARNEY: That’s why I say a man’s 
lucky when he meets up with one 
of the other sort... 


PEARL: (Thoughtfully) Chases round 
not because he’s what? 


BARNEY: After all the lovin’ he can 
ae 


PEARL: But because he’s got a lot of 
lovin’ he can give? That right? 


BARNEY: Yeh. Sounds simple ‘nuff, 
doesn’t it. Yet you’d be surprised 
how few wimmen can cop on to it. 
Takes so many things, see. (With 
fine concentration) She’s got to 
have experience, f’rinstance, so 
she can spot this kind of bloke 
from the mob. Then she’s got to 
be able to take him for what he 
is, not try to tie him down... 
(OLIVE, wearing hat and carrying 
bag, appears in archway) And last 
of all, of course, she’s got to have 

. (He sees OLIVE and breaks 
off) Well, never mind that now, 
here’s Olive. 

(They look up at OLIVE as she 
stands, sulky dejection in every 
line of her figure.) 


OLIVE: You better get your things, 
Pearl. We're late. 

PEARL: (Slowly—to BARNEY, after ris- 
ing) What’s she got to have last 
of all? 


BARNEY: Tell you some other time. 
You gotta hurry. 





(She gives him a look of curious 
disappointment and moves up to 
exit, speaking to OLIVE as she does 
80.) 


PEARL: Won't be a minute, luv. 
(She exits.) 


BARNEY: (Rising—anxiously to OLIVE) 
Any luck with Roo? (She shakes 
her head) He's really going out 
now to get himself a job? 

OLIVE: Yes. 

(She moves moodily out to appear 
on front veranda, leaving door 
open behind her. In the room, 
BARNEY curses violently under his 
breath, flings himself into chair. 
ROO comes downstairs, dressed, 
but with no tie, and with his coat 
hanging over one shoulder.) 


ROO: (Calling toward veranda) Olive? 


OLIVE: (Looking back, disagreeably) 
What? 


roo: I'll walk you and Pearl down to 
the tram... 


OLIVE: Well, I’m ready. 


ROO: (Looking into room at BARNEY) 
Hurroo. I might be back later and 
I might not. 
(BARNEY turns his back, offended. 
ROO moves out to join OLIVE on the 
veranda. EMMA'S voice lets fly 
offstage.) 


EMMA: (Off) Hey, you're not goin’ 
out, are yer? What about your 
breakfast? 


Roo: (Calling back) I don’t want any. 


EMMA: (Appearing from _ kitchen) 
After me slavin’ me inside out 
cookin’ it? Who else is gunna eat 
steak at this hour of the day? 


ROO: Give it to Barney. 


EMMA: Throw it over next door to the 
dog, that’s what I ought to do. 
(She looks into room at BARNEY) 
And you, yer lazy sod, lollin’ 
there. Git on out into the kitchen. 


BARNEY: (Unmoving) Don't you order 
me around. 


EMMA: Order yer ‘round? I'll chuck 
the teapot over yer in a minute. 
(Véngefully, for both their bene- 
fits) You just wait till tomorrow 
mornin’, see how far you go then. 
There’s gunna be a few changes 
made ‘round here. 

(With a nod of dire warning, she 
exits again into kitchen. OLIVE 
moves to front door to yell. 


OLIVE: Peeeaaarl. 

PEARL: (Offstage)I'm comin’. (There 
is a slight pause, during which 
OLIVE shifts to her place, then 
PEARL, a little breathless, wearing 


hat, carrying bag, and drawing on 
gloves. appears in archway. She 
smiles, hesitates, and speaks to 
BARNEY in what amounts to a 
girlish flutter) Well, I'm off now. 


BARNEY: (Looks at 
away) Oh—ta ta. 


PEARL: I was thinkin'—if you haven't 
much to do today— 


BARNEY: Yeh? 


PEARL: You might like to take my bags 
upstairs. (He looks back with a 
broad grin, and she amends 
hastily—) But don’t jump to any 
conclusions, there’s nothin’ settled 
yet! 

BARNEY: (Rising) You little beaut! 
Listen .. . 


PEARL: (Nervously escaping) No, I'll 
—I'll see you tonight. "Bye "bye. 


her and turns 


BARNEY: Pearl .. . 
(But she has swooped out to OLIVE 
on the front veranda. BARNEY 
follows to door.) 


PEARL: (Breathlessly) Well—are we 
all ready? Let’s go then, eh? (As 
they move off) Lucky you're so 
close to the trams, Ol .. . 
(BARNEY is standing looking after 
them and laughing as ROO moves 
out from the veranda shadows to 
follow. Their glances hold for a 
second, and the little man’s laugh- 
ter dies away as ROO steps down 
from the veranda and exits. BAR- 
NEY closes the front door abruptly, 
and leans with back against it.) 


BARNEY: (Bitterly) Dirty lousy rotten 
pride. 
(PEARL’S cases, standing promin- 
ently in the hall, catch his eye, 
and a weak grin slides across his 
face. Self-esteem returns, and 
with an overdone jaunty swagger 
he picks them up, squares his 
shoulders to the burden, and starts 
to run upstairs.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Scene One 


Time: New Year's Eve. 

It is a warm summer night. 
The lighting on veranda and 
outside the house is a darkness 
of exhausted heat. Inside the 
room it is an electric, sweat-re- 
flecting pink. The French win- 
dows and front door are open 
in the hope of catching any 
stray breeze that might spring 
up, but a general feeling of 
stillness prevails. 

OLIVE and ROO are playing 


cards. She is in an old dirndl 
and slippers, he in drab shirt 
and pants. PEARL, more form- 
ally dressed than OLIVE, is 
wearing a bright print with a 
dominant note of red—both of 
PEARL'S outfits in Act Two re- 
flect her fling at the gay life. 
She is sitting on the rocker, 
knitting. BARNEY is laboriously 
finishing off a letter. A contrast 
must be made between ROO and 
BARNEY. ROO, though dressed 
meanly, has the scrubbed look 
of a man who has showered 
well after a day's work. On the 
other hand, BARNEY, though 
seen in open-necked silk shirt 
and sports slacks, gives an im- 
pression of hot, gritty disa- 
greeableness — the aftermath 
of a heavy day’s drinking. 
He is not, however, by any 
means drunk. Throughout this 
scene, at appropriate moments, 
the distant and various sounds 
of New Year's revelry are 
faintly audible. At curtain rise 
this is most noticeable in the 
lost, drawn-out cries of children 
at some late street game. Hear- 
ing, PEARL looks toward the win- 
dows and smiles comfortably. 
It should be noted that PEARL 
has blossomed; from the sus- 
picious tenative approach she 
had in Act One, she has gradu- 
ated to an assurance that is a 
little offensive in its complac- 
ency. 


PEARL: Listen to the kids. (There is 
no response, and she adds mean- 
inglessly) We used to play that— 
Charlie over the Water, it’s called. 
(A clock chimes the half-hour 
somewhere, and BARNEY and OLIVE 
exchange a look; then from her 
knitting PEARL looks across at BAR- 
NEY) Have you put in what I 
said about havin’ her trained for 
dressmakin’? 


BARNEY: Ah, get off me back, will you. 
They'd reckon I was mad. 


PEARL: 'Bout time you took some sort 
of interest. Dear May, here’s the 
usual, hope you’re both well— 
Hardly call that havin’ a family. 


BARNEY: Who said it was? I haven’t 
got a family, what I got is kids. 
(He slaps viciously at his arm) 
Bloody mossies! 


ROO: It’s them ferns on the veranda. 
Full of ‘em. 


OLIVE: I call trumps. 


BARNEY: (/rritably pleading) Let’s get 
away out of it, then, eh? Go down 
the beach or somewhere. 
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PEARL: Qh, it’s too late now. Half-past 
eleven. 


BARNEY: On New Year’s Eve? How 
late’s that? Even the nippers are 
still runnin’ the streets. 


OLIVE: It’s all right for you, haven't 
been workin’ all day. Spades. 


BARNEY: Well, no one’s gunna sleep 
anyway, a night like this. (He 
licks and seals envelope with a 
thump) We might as well be down 
there as stewin’ here, gettin’ eaten 
alive. 


PEARL: You're always wantin’ to be 
goin’ out somewhere. 


BARNEY: Not only me, what about 
Olly? 


OLIVE: (Flatly) I’m playin’ cards. 


BARNEY: Other times it used to be you 
draggin’ us down to the beach 
on hot nights. (Reminiscently) 
"Member when we hired the old 
bloke with the cab to take us 
down to Altona? We got home 
half-past seven in the morning. 
You didn’t worry about workin’ all 
day then. 


PEARL: Oh, shut up, Barney. Can't 


you see no one wants to go. Roo’s 
tired. 


ROO: (Jerking his head up) Who— 
me? I’m not tired. You don’t have 
to stay home on my account. . . 


OLIVE: "Course we don’t. I just 
couldn’t be bothered, that’s all. 


BARNEY: Well, what are we gunna do, 
then? 


PEARL: I know. (BARNEY looks up ex- 


pectantly) Come and let me try 
this sleeve on you. 


BARNEY: What the hell for? He’s 
three inches taller ’n me, and 
bigger ... 


PEARL: Doesn’t matter, 
some idea. 


BARNEY: (Rising) Oh, Gawd. 
(He slouches over to her, and she 
goes through the sleeve-measur- 
ing routine.) 


it gives us 


PEARL: Hold it there. (He shifts it up 
to his shoulder) No, there. 
(Brings the bottom edge to his 
wrist) Now bend your elbow— 


OLIVE: Who's it for? 


PEARL: (Maternally) The eldest, Len- 
nie. 


BARNEY: (Correctingly) One of the 
eldest. (Looking down) Not even 
long enough for me yet. 


PEARL: (Turning back to piano to con- 
sult a pattern book, and stretching 
the knitting a little) Well, at least 
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I know. 


BARNEY: (Putting letter and writing 
things on sideboard) Kiddin’ 
there’s not goin’ to be some ruc- 
tions in Turrow once that turns 
up. 


PEARL: Why should there be? Soon's 
I've finished this I'll start on one 
for Arthur. 


BARNEY: Arthur—Chippa, they call 
him. (BUBBA wearing a simple 
white evening gown, appears to 
him on back veranda) Well, here’s 
somebody goin’ out to celebrate, 
anyway. 


BUBBA: (Questioningly) Olive? I said 
I'd show Olive my dress. 


OLIVE: (Calling from room) Come on 
in luv . . . (BUBBA enters) Well 
now, isn’t that somethin’! 


BARNEY: (Appreciatively) Yeh. Row 
for the shore, boys. 


BUBBA: (Pleasurably confused) That's 
enough, Barney .. . 


PEARL: (Undoing a skein of wool) 
Where are you goin’, Bubba? 


BUBBA: One of those _ social-club 
dances. Some of the girls from 
work asked me. 


ROO: You've left it a bit late, haven’t 
you? 


BUBBA: Oh, they’re no fun till half- 

past eleven, I don’t mind being 
late. (Hesitatingly) ‘’Fact, I'd 
just as soon not go at all. Dances 
on New Year’s Eve get pretty 
silly, and when it’s so hot like 
Wie. 
(Her voice trails off, and then 
she makes a hopeful bid) I 
wouldn’t mind just stayin’ home 
and playin’ cards. 


OLIVE: In that dress? Don’t be silly. 
*Sides, what about those other 
girls, won’t they be waitin’ for 
you? 


ROO: You'll enjoy yourself once you 
get there. 


BARNEY: Yeh. And who knows—may- 
be tonight’s the night! (He makes 
a bawdy clicking sound with his 
tongue.) 


BUBBA: (Laughing despite herself) 
You fool, Barney. This place, it’s 
just about the dullest you could 
find. (After a pause, during which 
she looks them over uncertainly) 


Aren’t you goin’ out anywhere at 
all? 


BARNEY: Naah. (Looking over at PEARL 
untangling wool) We're havin’ 


one of them sensational at-home 
parties. 


BUBBA: (Impulsively) You could've 
gone to the Morrises’, y'know. 
I'll bet they wouldn’t have minded 
a scrap... 


BARNEY: (Hopefully) That’s what I 
said. 


BUBBA: Even now, if you hurried .. . 


OLIVE: (Finally) Bubba, once and for 
all, we are not goin’ to the Mor- 
rises’. 

BUBBA: Oh. 


PEARL: (After a short pause) Who are 
the Morrises? 


roo: (Kindly, to BUBBA) You'd better 
hop off, kid. You're late. 


BUBBA: Yes. I s’pose I'd better wish 
you all Happy New Year now. 
(She is answered with an over- 
lapping confusion of greetings) 
And I'll see you tomorrow. 

(She moves to the window.) 


BARNEY: (Kissing her and moving up 
with her)Yeh. but, you're not 
leavin’ that dance till sunup, so 
don’t you go comin’ in here too 
early. 


BUBBA: (Smiling) All right, "bye. 


BARNEY: "Bye, ‘bye, Bub. 
(She exits. There is a pause with- 
in room, then PEARL inquires, 
overcasually—) 


PEARL: Who did you say the Morrises 
were? 


ROO: (Shuffling cards.) It’s a place 
we used to go to for New Year 
parties. 


PEARL: (Suspiciously) Nobody’s men- 
tioned that one before. Why aren't 
you goin’ this year? 


OLIVE: (Exploding) ‘Cause the Mor- 

rises are cousins of Nancy’s, that’s 
why. 
(Conscious of having made a gaffe, 
PEARL shrugs and starts to wind 
the new skein into a ball. BARNEY 
eyes OLIVE, understanding her 
mood, and comes down quickly, 
definitely determined to change 
the subject.) 


BARNEY: (7'o PEARL) Here, let me give 
you a hand with that wool. (He 
sits, takes wool over his out- 
stretched hands and holds it for 
PEARL to wind) Y'know, it’s a 
funny thing. All the wimmen I’ve 
ever knocked around with, there's 
never been one of them ever 
knitted anythin’ for me. Now, 
why d’yer reckon that is? 


OLIVE: They didn’t have time, p’bably. 


BARNEY: No, they didn’t want to. I 
think it’s a kinda compliment. 
Some fellers bring out the knittig’ 
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in wimmen, and some don’t. I 
don’t. 


PEARL: (With a trace of malice) Well, 
after all, who wants to knit a 
sweater for a bird of paradise. 


BARNEY: A what? 


PEARL: Oh, nothin’. It’s just somethin’ 
Olive said once. 


BARNEY: What was it? 
PEARL: (Coyly) Can I tell ’em, Olive? 


OLIVE: I don’t remember callin’ him 
no bird of paradise. 


PEARL: You did. After that big fat 
bloke from the Herald had been 
tellin’ us about them birds that 
fly from place to place .. . 


OLIVE: (Embarassed) Oh, that! You 
don’t have to drag that up. 


BARNEY: (Out for fun) Yes, she does. 
Go on, Pearl. What'd she say? 


PEARL: (Winding wool, unaware of the 
havoc she is to create) 
Well, it was in the early part, 
when she first started to tell me 
about you two. We'd been talkin’ 
one morning, she was tryin’ to 
describe how she felt about youse 
comin’ down every year, when in 
walks this fat feller. Real ear- 
basher he is, always on for a yap. 
This particular time he gets gas- 
sin’ about birds, sayin’ how some 
of them fly all over the place, 
spend a season here and a season 
there, sort of thing. Well, me, I 
couldn't have cared less what they 
did, but Olly got real wrapped up 
in it. After a while she turned to 
me and said ... 


OLIVE: (Interrupting) It was when 
he'd gone, I didn’t say it in front 
of him. 


PEARL: When he'd gone, then, she 
turned to me and said— (Pauses 
enjoyably) What was it? Oh yes— 
that’s what they remind me of, 
she sez, two birds of paradise 
flyin’ down out of the sun and 
comin’ south every year for the 
matin’ season. 

(She goes off into a smother of 
mirth and resumes winding wool. 
The other three are not amused.) 


OLIVE: (Sharply) It might sound silly 
when you put it like that, but it 
fitted in with what he’d been 
sayin’! 

PEARL: (Gurgling)Yes—but birds of 
paradise! (To the men) Honest, 
she boosted you two up so much 
before you came, I didn’t know 
what to expect— 


OLIVE: It wasn’t as bad as that. 


PEARL: (In superior smugness) Oh, 


yes it was, Olly; I don’t think 
you realized. The way you went 
on about everythin’—sounded just 
as if when they arrived the whole 
town was gunna go up like a 
balloon. 


OLIVE: When did I say that? 


PEARL: It was how you talked all the 
time. Look what you said about 
them Sunday-night boat trips up 
the river. Beautiful, you said. 


OLIVE: Well, was it my fault it rained? 


PEARL: No, but even if it hadn’t—that 
terrible old boat— 


OLIVE: You didn’t give it a fair go. 


PEARL: (On her mettle) All right then, 
what about Christmas at that 
week-end place in Selby? You 
can’t say I didn’t give that a fair 
go. 


BARNEY: (Staring) And what was 
wrong with Selby? 


PEARL: (Largely) Oh, it wasn’t bad, 
but the way she cracked it up, I 
expected a palace... 


ROO: (Truculently) You wouldn't find 
a better little place than that this 
side of Sydney. 


PEARL: Oh, get away with you. It 
hasn't even got electricity. 


OLIVE: (Slapping her cards down and 
rising angrily) Look, what are 
you tryin’ to do? Make out I’m a 
liar or somethin’? 

(PEARL ceases to wind, surprised.) 


PEARL: I didn’t say a liar... 


OLIVE: Then don't say anythin’, ’coz 
that’s what it sounds like. 


PEARL: (Disdainfully) I was only 
tellin’ you how the whole thing 
looked to me. If a person can’t 
pass an opinion .. . 


OLIVE: You pass too many damned 
opinions, that’s your trouble. 


ROO: (Soothingly) Come on, Ol, finish 
your hand. 


OLIVE: (Moving away abruptly) Oh, 
I’m sick of cards. This waitin’ up 
for twelve o'clock is just plain 
silly, I think I'll go to bed. 

(She starts toward stairs.) 


BARNEY: (Galvanizing into action and 
heading her off) No, you can’t. 
Look, I'll tell you what; we'll 
make it a party, get Emma in and 
have a sing-song— 


Roo: She wouldn’t play. You know 
what she said last time . . . 


BARNEY: (Moving out onto front ver- 
anda) She'll play. (Calling) 
Emma, what’re you doin’ out 
there? 


EMMA: (A voice from the darkness) 
Gettin’ a sea breeze off the gutter. 
What d’yer think? 


BARNEY: Want to earn ten bob? 
EMMA: How? 


BARNEY: Playin’ the piano while we 
have a sing-song. 


EMMA: No. 


BARNEY: (Determinedly, after a giance 
back through the window into the 
room) I'll make it a quid. 


EMMA: (Suspiciously) Who picks the 
chunes? 


BARNEY: You can. Anythin’ you want 
to. 


OLIVE: (Calling sharply) Don’t tell her 
that— 


BARNEY: Ssshh. 


EMMA: (Reluctantly) Righto. Get 
yourselves organized, and no 
muckin’ about. 


BARNEY: (Returning to room, happily) 
C’mon—girlies on the sofa. Roo, 
get your chair— 

(During the next few lines EMMA 
makes her way across the veranda 
and into the house.) 


OLIVE: (As they arrange themselves) 
You know what we’re in for, don’t 
you? She'll start off with “Gold- 
mine in the Sky,” and finish up 
with “Old Black Joe.” 


BARNEY: Doesn't matter. If it gets too 
slow we can always pep it up a 
bit— 

ROO: With Emma? III bet you don’t. 


OLIVE: I'll bet you don’t either. 
(EMMA enters from hallway, 
stands frowning in the light.) 


EMMA: Who’s gunna pay the quid? 


BARNEY: I am. But you've gotta do 
the job first. No walkin’ out in the 
middle of it. 


EMMA: (Walking to piano) The only 
time I walk out on singin’ is when 
there’s muckin’ about and youse 
don’t take it serious .. . 

(She removes a ring and places 
it ostentatiously on top of the 
piano.) 


BARNEY: We're gunna take it serious 
this time. 


EMMA: You'd better. (She seats her- 
self at the piano, raises flap, mas- 
sages her fingers) Righto, on your 
feet, the lot of ver. 

(All rise but PEARL) 

PEARL: (A mite sulkily) Do I have 
to join in? 

EMMA: Well, it community singin’, 
ain’t it? (PEARL rises with a mar- 
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tyred air) We'll start off with 
“Goldmine in the Sky.” 


OLIVE: (To BARNEY) There ’yare, what 
did I tell you? 


EMMA: What d’yer mean, what did 
you tell him? 


OLIVE: Nothin’. I just said you’d start 
off with “Goldmine in the Sky,’ 
that’s all. 


EMMA: I always start off with “Gold- 
mine.” 


OLIVE: (Crossly) Nobody’s kickin’ 
about it, I just said you would. 


EMMA: It’s me favorite. 


OLIVE: All right then, play the bloody 

thing! 
(EMMA gives her a wrathful look, 
and mutters something under her 
breath as she plays a short intro- 
duction. When this is over, she 
launches into song with a cracked, 
untrained, but surprisingly true 
voice. The others make a very 
ragged beginning, and she breaks 
off sharply) 

EMMA: Righto, righto, that’s the note 
to come in. (She hits it a few 
times emphatically) Try it again. 
(OLIVE sits on sofa despondently, 
BARNEY kneels behind her and 
pats her shoulder. EMMA leads 
them into song again, and this 
time the results are happier. They 
all sing except PEARL, who looks 
them over with a curled lip.) 


ALL: There’s a goldmine in:the sky, 
Far away; 
We will find it, you and I, 
Some sweet day... 
(But EMMA has broken off and is 
voicing fierce objections.) 


EMMA: Wait a minute, someone’s 
singin’ a bit flat, Listen—(Sing- 
ing) “. . . . We will find it .. .” 
(Breaks off) See? Try it again. 
(They do as requested.) 


ALL: . . . We will find it, you and 
wes 
EMMA: (Interrupting) No, no, no, it’s 


still wrong. Sounds like a woman’s 
voice ... 


(She glares at PEARL, who turns 
away, livid with irritation.) 
OLIVE: (Impatiently) Well, what’s it 

matter? Get on with it. 


EMMA: Flat? 


BARNEY: (Forcefully) Look, we’re not 
after a singin’ lesson, Emma; all 
we want’s a bit of fun... 

EMMA: That’s what I say—muckin’ 
about, and you don’t care whether 
you get it right or not. 


OLIVE: How d’yer know it’s not you 
that’s wrong? 
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EMMA: (Rising, awfully) I never sung 
a wrong note in me life. . . 


OLIVE: Who sez? 


EMMA: Ask anybody at the commun- 
ity—ask Mr. Munro— 


BARNEY: And what would he know 
about it? 


EMMA: He’s the conductor, ain’t he? 
D’yer reckon he’d get me to sing 
a solo every year for me birthday 
if I sung it flat? 


OLIVE: Does it for a laugh, p’bably. 


EMMA: That’s a flamin’ lie and you 
know it. I'll bring him ‘round 
here... 


ROO: You silly old rabbit, they’re only 
pullin’ your leg. 


EMMA: Qh, so that’s what you got me 
in for, is it—to poke mullock? 


BARNEY: (Hitting a note) You was 
asked in to play the pianner— 


EMMA: (Crowing vehemently) Yeh— 
for a single fiddlie! (She bangs 
the flap down, replacing ring, and 
charges out angrily, throwing over 
her shoulder) Well, I wouldn't 
listen to what youse call singin’ 
for all the tea in China! Bunch of 
croakin’ amachers! 

(The others are silent as she 
stumps across veranda, and then 
PEARL speaks, a touch satirically.) 


PEARL: Well, I suppose you could say 
that’s one of the shortest commun- 
ity-singin’ sessions on record. 


OLIVE: (Disgustedly) Aah, she gets 
worse all the time. 


ROO: (Reprovingly) You shouldn’t 
have said that, "bout them only 
gettin’ her to sing for a joke. 


OLIVE: Well, who does she think she 
is—Nellie Melba? 


roo: No, but her singin’, that’s one 
thing she’s proud of. 


OLIVE: (Firing up) Look, she treads 
on my corns and she doesn’t say 
she’s sorry. Emma's got to learn 
to knuckle down a bit. 


ROO: (Angrily) Righto. Forgit it! 
(He lies on the sofa.) 


BARNEY: (Another desperate attempt 
to save the situation) Well, one 
thing anyway, it’s—it’s livened us 
all up. (He throws a despairing 
glance at their unmoving figures, 
and appeals to OLIVE) Look, be- 
fore Pearlie gets back to her 
knittin’, how about openin’ up_a 
few bottles, eh? 


OLIVE: (Recklessly, rising) Yes, what 
the hell, why not? It’s New Year’s 
Eve, ain’t it? Come on, Pearl, 
we'll make some savories .. . 
(She crosses to hall.) 


PEARL: (Following her out to the 
kitchen) I don’t mind, anythin’— 
so long as we don’t go down to the 
beach! 

(They have exited. ROO starts to 
roll a cigarette. The atmosphere 
between the men is that of a 


EMMA: Wait a minute, someone's singin’ a bit flat. Listen—(Singing) “. . . We 


will find it . 


. ." (Breaks off) See? Try it again. 
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guarded truce, with BARNEY mak- 
ing a valiant pretense that no 
such bar exists.) 


BARNEY: That Emma, never thought 
I'd ever see the day she'd turn 
down a quid for anythin’. 


ROO: She’s always been fussy about 
singin’. 

BARNEY: (Picking up letter from side- 
board and crossing to mantelpiece, 
looking in vases) Yeh, but why 
get so het up about it? She knows 
we was only on for a bit of fun. 
Wonder if Olive’s got a stamp? 


Roo: Better'ask her. 


BARNEY: (Putting letter in pocket) 
Nah, it can wait. I oughta register 
it, anyway. (Leading up to a 
tricky point) How's the paint 
business? 


Roo: (Indifferently) Okay. 


BARNEY: (Laughing a little forcedly) 
I was thinkin’ today, it won’t be 
long before I'm down there with 
you, the way the money’s runnin’ 
ONE ia-si% 


roo: Already! 


BARNEY: You know me. If there’s no 
one round to keep a check, I just 
throw it about. 


roo: Well, I warned yer, didn’t I? 
You'd better not bank on gettin’ 
in at Lyman’s, it’s a pretty small 
place. 


BARNEY: (Hedging) Oh, I can still 
hang on for a few weeks yet. Be- 
sides, that sort of joint, I’m not 
sure I'd be interested—(With 
great animation, as if in sudden 
remembrance) Oh, yeh, I did'nt 
tell you, did I? Meant to when I 
got in. Some of the boys are down. 


ROO: (Stiffening) What boys? 


BARNEY: The gang: Bluey, Freddie 
Waye—that lot. Got the shock of 
me life, walked into Young and 
Jackson’s this mornin’, and there 
they were, cocked up in the bar. 
Didn't know a word about it. 
They’ve come south for the fruit 
pickin’, a course, and Bluey got 
‘em to take a coupla weeks off 
for a booze-up in town... 


roo: And just by accident you bump 
into them at Young and Jack- 
son’s? 


BARNEY: (Protestingly) I been drink- 
ing there a. lot lately, with you 
not around. What's the matter, 
d’you reckon I met ’em by ‘point- 
ment or somethin’? 


ROO: I wouldn’t be surprised. 


BARNEY: Gawd, what a low suspicious 


sort of coot you are. Just by 
chance... 


roo: All right, no need to harp on it. 
What did they have to say? 


BARNEY: Well, they wanted to know 
where you was, a course. I said 
you was workin’, but I didn’t tell 
‘em where. 

ROO: I'll bet you didn’t. 

BARNEY: I didn’t—I didn’t think you'd 
want me to! 'Struth, don’t you be- 
lieve anythin’ I tell you? 


Roo: Not much. I been listenin’ to ' 


you shovelin’ it out for a long 
time, don’t forget. What else did 
they say? 


BARNEY: (Hurt) Aahh—don’t feel like 
tellin’ you now. Just bits of stuff 
from up north. Oh—and they 
wanted to know if we'd go out 
with em on the tear sometime. 


Roo: How about young Dowd? 


BARNEY: (Cautiously) Well, yes, he's 
with ‘em, but there’ a lot of .. . 


roo: There ain’t no buts to it! 


BARNEY: (Losing his temper) S’help 
me, how long you gunna keep 
this up? He don’t hold no grudges, 
he’d like to see you, he told me 
Ois.<4 


roo: I don’t want to see him. 


BARNEY: Well, that puts me in fine 
spot, doesn’t it! 


ROO: How the hell does it affect you? 
You wanta go, you go. 


BARNEY: (Fiercely) You know I 
wouldn’t without you— ‘(ROO 
turns his head to look at BARNEY 
directly, and the little man wilts, 
then speaks quietly and honestly) 
Righto—so I didn’t walk out with 
you up north. But that was the 
only time I ever slipped. I’ve 
stood by you other times, haven’t 
I? 

ROO: (Away from him) I didn’t need 


you other times. That was once 
I did. 


BARNEY: All right, I was in the wrong. 
But give me a chance to make it 
up, won't yer? Twenty years of 
knockin’ around together, I oughta 
deserve that much. 


ROO: (After a pause, softening) What 
is it you want to do? 


BARNEY: (Eagerly) Help you to get 
back on top with the boys. 

ROO: How? 

BARNEY: (Joining him on sofa, 
enthusiastic planner) Well, 
workin’ in that paint dump 
me with me money runnin’ 


, 


first of all I thought we might go 
up to the Murray with ’em for 
the grapes. 


ROO: (Catching on to what BARNEY is 
scheming. In a stillness) Walk out 
on Olive and Pearl? Is that what 
you want? 


BARNEY: We could explain it to them. 
Gee, you can’t say there’s been 
much fun in it this time, you 
workin’ and Nancy gone... 


ROO: (Rising, grimly) I forgot. That’s 
your rotten form, ain’t it? Once 
the fun goes . 


BARNEY: (Angrily) Don’t start on 
that, it’s not like that at all. 
They're not enjoyin’ it any more 
than we are. 


ROO: Who sez they’re not? 


BARNEY: Oh, maybe Pearl thinks it’s 
all right, but then she doesn’t 
‘know what it used to be like be- 
fore ... 


roo: And Olive? 


BARNEY: Well, you could put it up 
to her, couldn’t you? At least ask 
her! 


ROO: You selfish little bastard! You 
listen to me—we come down here 
for the lay-off, five months of the 
year. December to April. That 
leaves another seven months still 
hangin’— what d’yer reckon Olive 
does in that time? Knocks around 
with other blokes, goes out on the 
loose every week? No, she doesn’t, 
she just waits for us to come back 
again—'coz she thinks our five 
months is worth all the rest of the 
year put together! It’s knowin’ 
that that brought me down this 
time, broke and—and when I 
would have given anythin’ to have 
stopped up there. But I couldn’t 
let her down—and if I hear you 
mention either grapes or the Mur- 
ray to her now, I'll kick you so 
far they'll have to feed you with 
a shanghai. 

(BARNEY shifts away, fights for 
composure, and then asks sore- 
ly—) 

BARNEY: What happens when me 
money runs out, then? 


ROO: Get yourself a job somewhere. 


BARNEY: (The final insult) Like in a 
paint factory? Pigs I will! 


ROO: Well, that's up to you—(There 
is a rattle of trays offstage, and 
PEARL says “Oops, nearly lost the 
lot.” ROO finishes quickly) Now 
remember what I said. 

(OLIVE enters bearing tray with 
bottles of beer and glasses, fol- 
lowed by PEARL, carrying plates 
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BARNEY: Here, wrap your fingers ‘round these ‘fore you start smoogin’. 
PEARL: And this is the very last beer | pour this year. 
(Madge Ryan, Ray Lawler, June Jago, Kenneth Warren) 


of sandwiches and savories) 


OLIVE: (Cheerfully) We've just got 
time to pour ’em out before they 
start the sirens. (Putting down the 
tray) Come on, Barney, for once 
you can handle this lot .. . 

(He moves, still disgruntled, to 
open bottles and pour glasses. 
PEARL places food on table.) 


PEARL: Hope yez all like mustard, I’ve 
laid it on... 


Roo: What about callin’ Emma? 


OLIVE: Oh, don’t worry, she’ll be in if 
she wants any. (She comes to ROO 
and sits beside him) I’m sorry, 
luv. 


ROO: What for? 
OLIVE: You know—all that moanin’. 


PEARL: (Turning over savories) Liver- 
wurst, sardines, and cheese and 
gherkin—no one can say they 
haven’t got a pick. 


OLIVE: (Intimately, to ROO) 
think what got into me. 


Can’t 


ROO: Who's worryin’? 
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BARNEY: (Gruffly, carrying glasses to 
them) Here, wrap your fingers 
‘round these ‘fore you _ start 
smoogin’. 


PEARL: (Giggling as she fills glass for 
herself) And this is the very last 
beer I pour this year. 


OLIVE: We shoulda got a bottle of 
champagne or somethin’. 


BARNEY: (Taking bottle from PEARL) 
This is good enough for me. 
(As he pours himself a glass there 
is a flash and whoosh from off- 
stage.) 


ROO: (Crossing to window, pointing 
into night) Hey, someone’s lettin’ 
off crackers—there’s a rocket—put 
the lights off. 

(This is done, and they are now 
lit by the fitful firework explosions 
offstage.) 


OLIVE: Gee, look at ’em! (With spon- 
taneous decision, turning back to 
ROO) Y’know, I’m glad we didn’t 
go out now—let the Morrises look 
after themselves, we’re much bet- 


ter off on our own. Just the four 
of us here, and a few drinks to 
happy days. 


BARNEY: (Half gay, half defiant) 

That’s it. Happy days ’n’ (Lifting 
glass to window) glamorous 
nights! 
(PEARL, who has been sneaking a 
sip of her beer, gives a whoop of 
mirth, choking herself on the 
swallow.) 


PEARL: (Gasping) Ooh-—oh, you fool, 
Barney, don’t say things like 
that— 


OLIVE: What? 
PEARL: D-didn’t you hear him? 
BARNEY: All I said was... 


PEARL: (Topping him) Glamorous 
nights! I mean—look at us. 
(She tries to catch her breath 
with another drink of beer, oblivi- 
ous to the effect her words have 
had on the other three. BARNEY 
turns slowly to look at ROO and 
OLIVE in puzzled bewilderment, 
then OLIVE’S resolve breaks and 
she crumples down onto piano 
stool, ROO crouching beside her 
trying wordlessly to comfort her. 
BARNEY turns his gaze from their 
naked misery and stares shame- 
facedly into his beer. Offstage, 
and far off, twelve great strokes 
announcing the New Year can be 
heard through the other celebra- 
tion noises, which include a near- 
by house party singing “Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and distant cheer- 
ing.) 

Curtain 


Scene Two 


Time: The following Friday evening. 
It is about six-thirty, and the 
veranda is flooded with a fad- 


ing sunlight’ that _ slowly, 
through this scene, takes on a 
deep blood tinge—a Russell 
Drysdale red—as the sun 
gradually sets. The French 
windows are closed, and the 
light is still strong enough to 
strike into the room. 

Al curtain rise, ROO, dressed 
in paint-bespattered shirt and 
pants, is lying sprawled on the 
sofa, asleep. An evening paper 
lies beside him on the floor. 
The effect to be aimed at is 
that of a man caught up by 
tiredness after a heavy day’s 
work. A taxi is heard driving 
up outside the house, and there 
follows a confused argument of 
drunken voices. 


BARNEY: Now, if we don’t git our 
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bowels in a knot, I'll have the 
whole thing settled in about two 
minutes flat— 


DOWD: (Overlapping) Nobody's got to 
worry about payin’ this cab but 
me. "Ere, mate, here’ a quid— 


BARNEY: Give ‘im back his quid, or 
I’m gunna be real mad, I’m tellin’ 
yer. 

(OLIVE mounts quickly up onto 
veranda, and pauses to call back.) 


OLIVE: Oh, stop your arguin’. It 
doesn't matter who pays him, 
just pay! 

(She opens front door, and EMMA 
hurries into view in hallway.) 


EMMA: (Hissing at OLIVE) D’yer have 
to kick up all that row? Tell ’em 
to be quiet. Roo’s asleep. 


OLIVE: Asleep? (Looking into room at 
ROO) Hasn’t he even had a 
shower or anythin’? 


EMMA: No. Just sat down to read the 
paper for a minute, ’n’ he dozed 
off. 


OLIVE: (Vexed) You shouldna let him. 
(She comes into room, calling) 
aa 


EMMA: Aah, leave him alone—(But 
OLIVE is already shaking him 
awake. A fresh outburst of argu- 
ing from offstage takes EMMA out 
to investigate. As she exits) Cut 
it out, can’t yer? Roo’s asleep. 

BARNEY: (Off) Emma—you come and 
settle this. 

EMMA: Quiet! 

(The noise outside ceases. Mean- 
while, inside room—) 


OLIVE: Roo—wake up. (He jerks into 
consciousness with a start) C’mon, 
snap out of it. 


ROO: (Sitting up, blinking) What's the 
matter? 

OLIVE: We're all home. You've been 
asleep. 


ROO: Oh. (Yawning) Musta dozed off. 


OLIVE: Yeh. Look, Barney’s ful! and 
he’s brought someone here to see 
yer, says he’s a friend of yours— 

ROO: Who? 


OLIVE: I dunno. They was waitin’ for 
us outside the pub with a taxi. 
Couldn’t get much sense out of 
either of ‘em, but I think he’s 
from up north— 


ROO: (Becoming alert) What's he like? 


OLIVE: Big bloke, dark. Have a look, 
they’re arguin’ in front over who’s 
gunna pay the driver. 

(ROO crosses quickly to window 
and peers out. Turns back in 
slowly mounting fury.) 


roo: I'll break his bloody neck for 
him— 


OLIve: (Tightly) Who—who is it? 


Roo: Young Dowd. 
(There is a short burst of male 
laughter offstage, and BARNEY 
crows, “Trust you to find a way 
out!”’) 


OLIVE: I had a feelin’. (Quickly) Now 
listen, you don’t have to see him, 
I'll stop him comin’ in— 

ROO: No, you can’t do that—it’s too 
late. 


OLIVE: Why is it? We'll stop the 
taxi— 


roo: D’yer want him to think I’m 
seared? (Taxi drives away off- 
stage, cheered by BARNEY) S’pose 
I'd have to meet him sometime, 
anyway. 


OLIVE: (Anxiously) Promise you won't 
start any blues, then? 


ROO: That depends on him. (A babble 
of voices starts to approach from 
the street) Look at me. 


OLIVE: Well, you haven’t got time to 
change. 
(EMMA appears on front veranda, 
trying to drag away from BARNEY, 
who has hold of her apron. The 
strap at the back has been un- 
done, and it is only held by the 
bib attachment at the nape of her 
neck. DOWD and PEARL have a grip 
on BARNEY and are trying to con- 
trol him.) 


EMMA: You drunken sot! Why don’t 
yer come home early for once? 


BARNEY: (Whooping) C’mon, Emma 
you know you don’t mean that. 
Give us a kiss. 


EMMA: I'll do nothin’ of the sort. 
(BARNEY makes a lunge at her. 
PEARL squeals “Barney”, and 
EMMA retreats into the house.) 


powD: (Laughingly hanging onto BAR- 
NEY) Let ’er go, Barney, she’s too 
young, you'll get had up for car- 
nival knowledge .. . 


EMMA: (Firing back from stairs) I 
don't know you. You keep a civil 
tongue in your head ... 


BARNEY: C’mere, Emma, I’m _ not 
gunna hurt yer... 


OLIVE: (Trying to rivet their atten- 
tion with a sharp command) 
Barney, cut it out. 


PEARL: (In relieved indignation, seiz- 
ing his arm in fresh grip) He's 
awful, you can’t do a thing with 
him... 


BARNEY: Lemme go! 
(He rips his arm brutally from 


her grasp, and his swing around 
with the action brings DOWD and 
him into the archway, facing ROO 
inside the room. They freeze, and 
there is a pause of complete 
waiting as they stare down at 
ROO, who returns their gaze ex- 
pressionlessly. Then Down, a big 
boyish, friendly-looking fellow of 
twenty-five, obviously riding the 
crests of such waves as pride of 
body and unbroken spirit, speaks 
quietly.) 


powp: "Lo, Roo. 
ROO: "Lo. 


powp: Y’look like you been paintin’ 
the town . 


roo: Yeh. 


BARNEY: (Starting forward) Roo, one 
thing you gotta... 
(But powp has reached a casual 
arm across and pushed him back 
beside PEARL. He now moves de- 
liberately into the room to within 
four or five paces of ROO and holds 
out his hand.) 


powp: I wanna shake hands with you. 
(Waiting) Will you shake hands, 
Roo? 
(ROO pauses, then moves slowly in, 
looking directly into his face. His 
intention could just as easily be 
to kill as to comply with the re- 
quest. When they are face to face 
ROO’s glance drops to the out- 
stretched hand. Relunctantly, and 
clearly against his grain, ROO ex- 
tends his own hand, and they 
shake.) 


BARNEY: (Elated, to powD) Y’see, I 
told yer, that was all it needed— 
(He turns back to kiss PEARL 
sloppily, and she runs upstairs, 
disgusted. RARNEY staggers into 
the room, and EMMA takes the op- 
portunity to escape into the 
kitchen.) 


DOWD: (Good-humoredly) You shut 


up for a minute. 


BARNEY: Just get 
face... 
pOwD: (Roughly) Shut up! (BARNEY 
lapses into hurt silence. DOWD 
turns to ROO) Coupla things I 
got to tell you. First, I'm sorry I 

laughed that day— 


ROO: (Mumbling) Forget it. 


DOWD: No, we won't, I shouldna done 
it. It was just that you looked 
pretty funny, down on your knees 
like that— 


ROO: (Stupidly) I slipped. 
powpD: Yeh. Well, I shouldna laughed. 


(There is a faint, uneasy halt, 
then he continues jerkily) That’s 


youse face to 
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one thing. The other's a sort of 
message from the boys—they 
want to see you. What about it? 
Tenight we're all goin’ to the 
Stadium and we've got a coupla 
extra seats— 


BARNEY:. (Coming 
Ringside! 
(ROO moves his head helplessly, 
as though trying to evade a tight- 
ening trap.) 

roo: I dunno about that— 

DOWD: Why not? 


close to pDoOwpD) 


OLIVE: (Cutting in swiftly and moving 
to ROO) ’Coz he’s made other 
arrangements, a course. What 
d’yer think? 

BARNEY: Since when? 

OLIVE: Never you mind. 


DOWD: (Peaceably, after a shrewd 
glance at OLIVE) Righto, then, how 
’bout tomorow afternoon? We'll 
take yer to the races— 


ROO: Well— 


BARNEY: (Encouragingly) C’mon, you 
know you like the races. 


powp: A day out with the boys, do 
you the world of good... 


OLIVE: I think I oughta have some- 
thin’ — 

ROO: (Interrupting) No, Olive! (She 
falls silent, and he nods finally) 


Okay. The races tomorrow after- 
noon. 


DOWD: (Enthusiastically) Fine! Now, 
where’ll we meet? We'll hit the 
grog first, eh— 


ROO: Whatever you like. You fix it 
up with Barney, I—I got to get 
out of these (Indicating his 
clothes) ’n’ have a shower. 


powD: Sure. (As ROO goes toward 
stairs) Looks like we caught you 
right home from work. 

Roo: (Pausing stiffly, speaking out 
of a deep hurt) Yeh. 


(He exits. OLIVE picks up gloves 
and bag, then inquires coldly—) 


OLIVE: Are you gunna eat with us, 
eee 


DOWD: Dowd, Johnnie Dowd’s the 
name. (Jerking his thumb at BAR- 


NEY) I téld this drunk he didn’t. 


introduce us. No, I gotta meet the 
boys at the London. 


OLIVE: Just as well. Otherwise the 

drunk would ’ave to go out for 
more fish and chips. 
(She moves to exit upstairs, and 
BARNEY claps his hands above his 
head in a boxer’s gesture of tri- 
umph.) 
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BARNEY: (Delightedly) Y’see. Easy 
as winkin’. I said it would work. 


DOWD: Only just. 
BARNEY: He shook hands, didn’t he? 
pOwpD: Yeh. Like I was prickly pear. 


BARNEY: Doesn’t matter, he did it. I 
know Roo; once he’s shook hands 
he’ll start actin’ right. 


DOWD: (With a hint of a scowl) He’d 
better. I don’t mind sayin’ I’m 
sorry to him, but that’s all the 
crawlin’ he’s gunna get. 


BARNEY: I'll bet tomorrow he'll be 
right as rain. 


pDOwD: (Unconvinced) Yeh. (He gives 
a short laugh and sits) Maybe if 
we got really full together it’d 
patch things up. 


BARNEY: That’s what it needs, some- 
thin’ like that, gettin’ full to- 
gether. 


powp: I'd like to make it right again. 
Pig-headed ’n’ all as he is, I’m 
real fond of old Roo. 


BARNEY: 'Course you are—after all, 
he turned off Tony Moreno to 
bring you in with us, didn’t he? 
That’s a big favor. And you 
know somethin’ else—you and 
Roo have got a lot in common 
underneath, I been noticin’ it 
more and more every day. (An 
apparently sudden thought) Hey, 
listen, I got an idea! All them fel- 
lers there tomorrer, you and Roo 
are hardly gunna have a word to 
say to one another. How ‘bout, 
instead of a mob, we make it just 
the three of us—you, him and me. 
Whaddya say? 


DOWD: (Shaking his head) No, he’d 
shut up like a clam on the both 
of us. 


BARNEY: (Excitedly) The sheilas then, 
Pearl ’n’ Olive, we'll take them, 
too. That'll break the ice. 


powp: And where do I come in? 


BARNEY: Oh, that’s all right, we'll fix 
you up with one as well. 


DOWD: Not anythin’ as old as them, 
you won't. I still got me own 
teeth, remember. 


BARNEY: (Snapping his fingers) I 
know what’s for you—(He lurches 
up to stairs and yells) Pearlie— 
Pearl— 

(DOWD rises and crosses to fire- 
place, looking at room.) 


PEARL: (Offstage) What d’yer want? 


BARNEY: Come down here, wanna ask 
you somethin’. (Re-entering 
room) Just cracked on to the 
very thing. Piece about eighteen. 


That young enough for yer? 
powD: What’s she like? 


BARNEY: Only seen her photo, but she 
looks terrific. 


pOwD: You reckon she’d come? 
BARNEY: Why shouldn’t she? 


powp: I dunno. (A little awkwardly) 
These young sheilas down south, 
a bit on the la-de-da side, ain’t 
they? 


BARNEY: All in the way you treat ’em. 
(PEARL appears in archway) 
Hullo, Pearl. C’mere, wanna talk 
to you. This young feller here, 
his name’s Johnnie Dowd, he's a 
mate of ours from up north— 


PEARL: (She walks past him and sits) 
I know, Olive’s been tellin’ me. 


BARNEY: Oh. Well, did she tell you 
the rest of it? That Roo and me 
are goin’ to the races tomorrow 
with the boys? 


PEARL: Yes. 


BARNEY: Well, now Johnnie’s come up 
with a better idea (JOHNNIE pro- 
tests) Stead of goin’ out with all 
them blokes and gettin’ full, he 
thinks it’d be nicer if the three of 
us took you and Olive. 


PEARL: (Surprised) But me and Olive 
work Sat’day afternoons. 


BARNEY: We can fix that, Olive’ll ring 
‘em in the mornin’, she’s done it 
plenty of times before. But how'd 
you like it? 


PEARL: (Uncertainly) ’S long since 
I been. I always used to like the 
races... 


BARNEY: (Definitely) That's settled 
then, you’re goin’ tomorrer. You 
’n’ me, Roo ’n’ Olive, and (Turn- 
ing significantly) Johnnie. 


PEARL: On his own? 


BARNEY: (Smilingly seizing his oppor- 
tunity) That’s just what I wanted 
to talk to you about! Now, maybe 
I shouldn’t say this in front of 
im, but for a young bloke this 
one here’s pretty fussy where his 
wimmen are concerned. A bit on 
the shy side, see .. . 


DOWD: Hey, break it down .. . 


BARNEY: You keep out of it. (He 
returns his attention to PEARL, 
coaxing her confidently) So we 
just can’t land him with anythin’, 
’n’ I was thinkin’—how’d you like 
to bring that girlie of yours along 
—what’s her name? 


PEARL: (Alarmed) Vera? To the 
races? 


BARNEY: Yeh. Give her a day out. 





PEARL: Oh, 
eighteen. 


BARNEY: Didn't you ever go to the races 
when you were eighteen? 


PEARL: That's different. I didn’t have 
a chance, from the beginnin’. I’m 
lookin’ after Vera—she’s not bein’ 
brought up the way I was. 

BARNEY: She's livin’, ain’t she? Walk- 
in’ round and breathin’? 


PEARL: (Stiffly) I won't have her goin’ 
any place she’s likely to get into 
bad company. 


BARNEY: (To DOWD, marveling) Will 
yer listen to that? Bad company! 
(To PEARL) I’m askin’ her to go 
out with you (He jabs her with his 
forefinger)—her own mother! 


PEARL: Not only me, there’s others 
goin’ too. 


BARNEY: But you'll be there all the 
time. What’s the matter, don’t yer 
trust yourself to look after her? 


I couldn't, she’s only 


pOwD: (Moving toward him—un- 
easily) Barney, maybe it'd be 
better if we left it the way it was, 
just the blokes ... 


BARNEY: (Jo PEARL) There—did you 
hear that? The first time we really 
get a chance to make a splash, 
and you're gunna mess it up! 


PEARL: (Near to tears) Why should I 
let Vera go out with him? I dunno 
who he is... 


BARNEY: I told yer, he’s a mate of mine. 
And she’s not goin’ out with him, 
she’s goin’ out with all of us... 


powD: (Worried, coming closer) Bar- 
ney, we'll make it just the 
blokes . . . 


BARNEY: No, we won't. By crikey, 
we won't. (His face lights up) 
Hey, hang on a bit, I know who 
to get. (Diving for French win- 
dows) You wait here... 

(He opens windows, passes out 
onto back veranda.) 


powD: (Following to window, a little 
amazed) Barney .. . 
(Realizing the hopelessness of 
trying to stop him, he turns to 
PEARL) Where's he off to now? 


PEARL: (Making toward arch) How 
should I know? He can go to hell 
for all I care... 


pOwD: (With rough kindness) Look, 
misus, if you don’t want your 
daughter to go out with me, that’s 
all right, I’m no baby snatcher.. . 


PEARL: (Working her way up to a cry- 
ing jag.) Who does he think he is, 
tryin’ on a trick like that? 


DOWD: All he did was ask... 
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PEARL: I know what he did, don’t you 
tell me! Propositionin’, that’s what 
he was. 


powp: I didn’t hear nothin’ about no 
propositions .. . 


PEARL: That’s what you say. (Making 
her way upstairs) Tarred with 
the same brush, the lot of yer. 
(She exits. JOHNNIE gives an ex- 
clamation of impatience, crosses to 
windows and calls urgently.) 


DOWD: Barney... 
(Immediately, but not in answer 
to JOHNNIE’S call, BARNEY comes 
into view, talking to BUBBA as he 
pulls her down the veranda.) 


BARNEY: . . . Drunk my eye, I gotta 
little surprise for yer. Come on— 


DOWD: Hey, that woman you left here, 
that Pearl, she’s’ gone _ all 
snaky ... 


BARNEY: Ah, forget "bout her. (Draw- 
ing BUBBA into room) Here’s the 
one I want you to meet Bubba 
Ryan. 


DOWD: How are yer? 


BARNEY: (Standing behind her) Oh, 
she’s fine . . . aren’t yer, kid? 
You see this feller? Know where 
he comes from? (She shakes her 
head) Way up north where the 
sugar grows. And you want to 
know somethin’ else? He’s one of 
the best cutters and .. . 
(BuUBBA’S face lights with interest.) 


powp: All right, Barney, don’t lay it 
on. (Holding out his hand) 
Dowd’s the name, miss—Johnnie 
Dowd. 


BARNEY: See—he says it just as if it 
meant nothin’ at all. 


BUBBA: (Shaking hands shyly) 
d’you do? 

BARNEY: Natural as they make ‘em. 
(Whispering in her ear) The sort 
of feller any girl’ love to have 
take her to the races... 


BUBBA: Races? 


BARNEY: (Rushing her off her feet) 
Yeh—tomorrow afternoon. Roo 
‘n’ Olive, Pearl ’n’ me, and you 
*‘n’ Johnnie! Whaddya say? 

BUBBA: (Confused) Well, I dunno. . . 

BARNEY: Oh, now, Bubba, you’re not 
gonna be a hangout, are you? 


Where else can you go Sat’day 
afternoon? 


How 


BUBBA: N-nowhere. 


BARNEY: There y’are then. Here’s a 
chance to make whoopee 
How about it? 
(He eyes her anxiously. She looks 
timidly toward JOHNNIE, and then 


nods.) 


BUBBA: All right. If you really want 
me. 


BARNEY: (7 riumphantly) Easy as pie, 
everythin’ settled. 


powp: (Dourly) Not for me, it ain't. 


BARNEY: (Turning) Why, what else 
is there? 


powp: I don’t take things as easy as 
that. (BARNEY opens his mouth to 
protest, JOHNNIE cuts in firmly) 
You wait outside a minute— 


BARNEY: But Johnnie— 


powp: You wait outside. (BARNEY eyes 
him questioningly for a second, 
then hunches his shoulders and 
moves unsteadily out to sit on 
front veranda. Inside, JOHNNIE, 
not so sure of his ground now, 
addresses himself to BUBBA) What 
I mean is, I know this Barney, 
how he rushes people and the— 
the things he puts over. I want 
to give you a chance—you don’t 
like the idea of goin’ to the races 
with me, you tell me now. (He 
pauses, but BUBBA waits for fur- 
ther enlightenment and he is 
forced to stumble on) You won't 
have to worry over what he’ll say, 
T”ll fix that. 


BUBBA: But I'd like to go to the races. 


pOowD: You looked to me as if you 
were holdin’ back a bit. 


BUBBA: It was the surprise, that’s all. 
Roo and Barney, they’ve never 
brought anyone from up north 
here before. 


DOWD: (Looking around) I know. 
They've sat pretty tight on this 


joint, haven't they? D'you live 
here? 


BUBBA: No, I’m from next door. 


pOowD: Oh. That makes it a bigger 
hide than ever, then. 


BUBBA: What? 


DOWD: Him askin’ you to go out with 
me. 


BUBBA: No, it isn’t. Not really. I been 
comin’ in here a long time. 


pOWD: Have yer? (He glances over 
room) Funny thing. I imagined 
this place pretty often. (Jn an- 
swer to her puzzled look) Oh, of 
course I’ve never been here, it’s 
just the reputation that’s been 
built up among the boys. I rec- 
kon you could say it’s almost 
famous up north. 


BUBBA: Things Barney said? 


powpD: Yeh. And bits of stuff the boys 
picked up. -Or made up by the 
looks of it. 
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(He eyes the souvenirs disparag- 
ingly.) 


BUBBA: (Nervously) It’s not a—a big 
place. 


DOWD: Size is nothin’. It’s the other 
things—like all the fun they’re 
supposed to have here. I just 


can’t see it. 


BUBBA: (Defensively) You don't know. 
DOWD: No? You tell me then. 


BUBBA: (Turning away—shakily) 
H-how can I? All that’s happened 
in a house makes a feelin’—you 
can’t tell anyone that. It’s be- 
tween people. 


powD: Oh. (Indicating dolls on man- 
telpiece) What are the dolls in aid 
of? 


BUBBA: Roo gives one to Olive every 
year when he arrives. Like a 
mascot. 


DOWD: (Snorting in coarse amuse- 
ment) Dolls? Is that the best he 
can do? (BUBBA flinches) You 
didn’t like me sayin’ that, did 
you? 

BUBBA: No. 


powp: What are you, relation or 
somethin’? (She shakes her head) 
What’s the matter then? I’ve hurt 
you some way. 


BUBBA: (Turning on him) You 
shouldn’t have said that about the 
dolls. They mean somethin’ to 
Oliv and Roo, it’s—it’s hard to 
explain. You wouldn’t understand 
it. 


pOwD: (Summing up her reaction, 
and asking her directly one of the 
big questions of his life) Tell me 
somethin’, will yer? Why is it 
every time I come across anythin’ 
connected with Roo, I’m supposed 
to act like I was too young to live 
up to it? 

BUBBA: (Withdrawn, all of a sudden 
touched by the coincidence of 
their youthful insecurity) I don’t 
know. Maybe it’s like the walkin’ 
sticks ... 


pOwD: The what? 


BUBBA: The lolly walkin’ sticks. They’re 
a sort of present—a joke we have 
every year when they come down. 


DOWD: Beats me. (Abandoning the 
puzzle) Anyway, what’s it matter, 
tomorrow’s the thing. That is, if 
you'll still come with me after the 
cracks I’ve made. Will you? 


BUBBA: Yes, I’d—like to. 


DOWD: What did he say your name 
was again? 


BUBBA: Bubba Ryan. 
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DOWD: Bubba? Is that what they call 
you? (She nods) Seems to me 
they’re keepin’ you in the cradle, 
too. (They look at one another 
in a moment of perfect under- 
standing) What’s your real name? 


BUBBA: (Softly) Kathie. 


DOWD: Kathie? Well, that’s what I'll 
call you. Okay? (He smiles at her, 
and she responds. Then, with a 
rather manufactured briskness, to 
prevent too sudden an entangle- 
ment) Hey, look, at the time! 
I'll have to be shiftin’. (Moves up 
to arch and calls) Barney .. . 
(Warmly, to BUBBA) We'll let him 
make all the arrangements, eh? 


BUBBA: Try to stop him. 
(BARNEY re-enters the house from 
front veranda.) 


pOwD: Look, I’m goin’, I told the boys 
I'd be at the London by seven. 
Past that now. 


BARNEY: Righto. You'd better say 
good bye to him first. (DOWD 
moves toward front door as BAR- 
NEY yells upstairs) Roo—John- 
nie’s goin’ now. (He moves back) 
Everythin’ settled? 


powp: Yeh. We're relyin’ on you to 
fix the details. 


BARNEY: (Earnestly) You leave it to 
me. I'll meet you Young and 
Jackson’s tomorrer morning half- 
past ten; by then I'll have it all 
lined up. Eh? 


powpD: Fine. (Smiling over at BUBBA) 
And you'll tell Kathie? 


BARNEY: Kath .. . ? (He follows the 
line of DOWD’S gaze and realizes) 
Oh yes, yes. ’Course I will. (Roo 
comes downstairs, towel over his 
shoulder, face half-shaved) Ah! 
(He brightens mechanically) John- 
nie’s got to go now, Roo. 


roo: I heard yer. 


DOWD: Well, hooray, Roo, I'll see you 
tomorrer. 


ROO: Yeh. 


DOWD: Any message you want me to 
give the boys? 


Roo: Oh... you know . 
"em all the best. 


DOWD: 'N’ tell ’em to keep out of mis- 
chief, eh? 
(There is a general polite laugh, 
BARNEY claps DOWD on the back.) 


BARNEY: C’mon, I'll see you to the 
gate. (As they move off) You 
know the way back? The best 
thing you can do is go down to 
the corner; and if you don’t pick 
up a cab by the time a tram 
comes, grab that, itll take you 
into the city in about five min- 
Ws <s 
(They have now exited. ROO’s 
stare turns to BUBBA, who is 
watching DOWD off through the 
window.) 


ROO: What are you doin’ here, Bub? 


. . just give 


DOWD: Bubba? Is that what they call you? Seems to me they're keepin’ you in 


the cradle, too. 


What's your real name? 


BUBBA: Kathie. 
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BUBBA: Barney brought me in. 
ROO: To meet him? 
BUBBA: Yes. 


OLIVE: (Entering quietly to arch) Has 
he gone? 


roo: Yeh. Made quite a picnic of it; 
got Bubba in to meet him, too. 


OLIVE: "Lo, darl. (Cautiously) Didn’t 
seem such a bad sort of kid 
really. 


Roo: Dowd? I'm not blamin’ him. 
This is Barney's doin’, he cooked 
this up. 


OLIVE: Well, it doesn’t matter much, 
anyway, does it? 


ROO: (Facing her with repressed an- 
ger) Olive, you dunno what he’s 
done. He’s forced me—brought 
Dowdie right into this house in 
the lay-off and forced me to—to 
knuckle under to him. 

(He haits, unable to express his 
frustration.) 


OLIVE: All right. You know best. Only 
don’t make things any worse than 
they are. I’ve already got Emma 
moanin’ in the kitchen, and Pearl 
bawlin’ her eyes out upstairs. 
That's enough to handle— 


ROO: What's wrong with Pearl? 


OLIVE: (Laying tablecloth, BUBBA help- 
ing her) Oh, you can’t make head 
or tail of it. Somethin’ about Bar- 
ney askin’ her to send her daugh- 
ter to the races tomorrer— 


BUBBA: (Abruptly) He didn’t ask her, 
he asked me. 


OLIVE: To go to the races? (BUBBA 
nods, and OLIVE laughs) Aah— 
kittens! It’s all fellers—Barney 
wouldn’t take a girl to the races 
with a crowd of fellers. He’s hav- 
in’ a loan of yer. 


BUBBA: He’s not. And it isn’t all fel- 
lers, it’s just us. Us—and Johnnie. 
(OLIVE shoots a glance at ROO) 


roo: Us and Johnnie? Did he tell you 
that? 


BUBBA: Yes. 


ROO: The two of them had it arranged 
before you came in? 


BUBBA: Well, Barney asked me first, 
and then Johnnie— 


ROO: (Seething) As thick as thieves! 
(To OLIVE) Now d' yer see? Work- 
in’ it out between them—bloody 
bosom pals, that’s what they are. 
Well, that’s the finish. (He hastily 
throws towel to OLIVE and moves 
toward front door, yelling) Bar- 
ney! Come in here! 


OLIVE: (Following and _ temporizing) 
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Maybe they’ve got it all mixed 
OE ang 


ROO: No, they ain’t. I know what his 

game is now. You two get out of 
this, down the back some 
place... 
(BARNEY enters from offstage and 
weaves his way onto veranda, 
where he pauses for a moment at 
the sound of the angry voices.) 


BUBBA: (Frightened) Roo. . . 


OLIVE: I won’t have any fightin’, do 
you hear? Argue if you want to, 
but no fightin’... . 


Roo: You stay out of it. 
OLIVE: Roo... 


roo: (Roaring) Get out! 
(She exits hastily with BUBBA. BAR- 
NEY ‘appears in doorway. ROO 
grabs him by the lapels of his 
coat and hawks him inside, with 
a savage exclamation.) 


BARNEY: Now, easy on, Roo, I'm a bit 
er 


ROO: (Shaking him; in a low voice of 

fury) Don’t you try and put that 
drunk stunt over on me. I know 
you had to have beer to get you 
through what you’ve done, but I 
know how much you've had. / 
know! 
(With a powerful heave, he sends 
BARNEY across the room toward 
mantelpiece. BARNEY staggers and 
then recovers his balance, faces 
ROO. His drunkenness drops from 
him like a cloak.) 


BARNEY: (White-faced) All right. So 
I brought Dowdie. .. . 


ROO: (Advancing) Yes. You brought 
Dowdie. And don’t think I dunno 
why. 


BARNEY: For your own good. 


roo: Liar! Filthy, upjumped, rotten 
liar! 


BARNEY: (Nettled) Now, let me get a 
word in... 


roo: A man oughta cut your tongue 
out. (BARNEY turns from him with 
disgust) And the way you did it . . . 
you just had to show him how low 
I'd sunk, let him see me covered in 
stinkin’ paint. 

BARNEY: What are you suddenly, a 
flower or somethin’? He’s seen you 
in the fields, nearly naked, black 
as pitch... . 


ROO: (Fiercely) Yes, and so was he. 
Both of us sloggin’ it out under the 
sun! Are you tryin’ to say that’s 
the same thing as this . . . a job 
in a paint factory? Are you? Any- 
way, there’s more to it than that ... 


BARNEY: (Turns away) Ah, there’s no 


use talkin’ to you. ... 


ROO: Well, you’re gunna talk. Not them 
lies and excuses and—and lies of 
yours, this time we'll have it fair 
dinkum for once. 


BARNEY: (Rounding on him) Righto 
then, here it is! You're so blind 
jealous of young Dowd I reckon 
you ought to get yourself looked 
at before it’s too late. 


ROO: (Suddenly still) Go on. 


BARNEY: (Knowing he has gone too far 
but unable to retreat) That’s all. 
And I’m not the only one sez so! 


ROO: Who else? 


BARNEY: The boys. They weren't too 
pleased when you walked out on 
them up there, y’know. They 
weren't pleased at all. And I’m 
drummin’ yer, you don’t pull your 
socks up pretty quick, you’re gun- 
na find next season that our mob 
have got a new ganger for keeps. 

ROO: Dowd? 

PARNEY: Yeh, Dowd! 


ROO: (Deceptively quiet) And that’s 
why you brought him here, eh? 
So’s I could make up with him and 
get back on top with the boys? 


BARNEY: ‘Course it is. 


ROO: (Springing the trap) Maybe you 
thought I could turn the trick at 
the races tomorrer, on a little party 
cooked up between you and Dowd 
—with Bubba as a bait! 


BARNEY: (Quickly) Oh, that. I—I was 
makin’ a switch... . 


ROO: (Explosively) You was makin’ 
a switch right enough! Your 
money’s runnin’ out, you know you 
can't put the bite on me any more, 
and so here’s the new champion, 
all loaded and ready. And it wasn’t 
enough to chase after him up north 
after I walked out on the gang, 
now you're aimin’ to get him in 
here for the lay-off as well. 


BARNEY: (Dangerously) You reckon 
I'd work a point like that? 


ROO: You'd do that and worse. ’Coz 

you're a slimy little leech that 
won't even drop off when it’s got 
its belly full. 
(BARNEY charges him with a roar, 
ROO grapples with him whole- 
heartedly and swings him out onto 
back veranda. A confused melee 
of crashing pot plants, blows, and 
swaying ferns ensues, only part of 
it visible. OLIVE rushes in, followed 
by EMMA, BUBBA and PEARL.) 


OLIVE: Roo—stop it; stop it, Roo— 
EMMA: Keep away from them, Olive— 


OLIVE: (At French windows). You want 
to murder him? 
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EMMA: Pair of flamin’ larrikins! 


OLIVE: (Moving out of sight on ver- 
anda). Let him go, Roo. 


EMMA: You wanna fight, why don’t you 
get out in the street? 

OLIVE: Roo! 
(The above lines are overlapped 
for the effect of agitated violence, 
dominated by the last screaming of 
ROO’s name. He now comes back 
into view, breathing heavily, but 
unmarked. PEARL and BUBBA watch, 
white-faced and scared; as he 
moves into the room.) 


EMMA: Lucky I didn’t go straight for 
the cops. 
(OLIVE appears with BARNEY. He 
has obviously had the worst of the 
encounter. OLIVE assists him down 
to armchair, then speaks tremb- 
lingly to ROO: ) 


OLIVE: Any more of that and the two 
of you will sleep out in the gutter 
for the night. Men your age, you 
oughta have more sense. What do 
you think you’re up to, anyway? 


ROO: (Controlled). This is no business 
of yours, Olive. . . . 


OLIVE: (Her temper stirring) Oh, isn't 
it? I’m s’posed to sit out in the 
back while you kick one another to 
pieces, I s’pose? And why? All 
because you had one rotten season 
up north. 


It an’t that at all .. . 


BARNEY: It is. (He sways to his feet) 
Why don’t you be a man and admit 
it? 


ROO: 


OLIVE: (Sharply) Who wants him to 
admit it? It doesn’t matter. .. . 


BARNEY: (Inflamed) Oh, yes, it does. 
Would he have walked out on his 
own gang if it hadn’t mattered? 
(To ROO) Come on. You wanted 
me to be fair dinkum about Dowd, 
let’s see you square off the same 
way. (ROO is silent) You're not 
game enough! 


OLIVE: (Angry and puzzled) What do 
you want him to say—that Dowd 
did a better job than he did? 


RARNEY: (Straight on the nail) Yes. 


OLIVE: Righto — Roo had a bad back. 
Next season when he goes up, his 
back’ll be better, and he’ll beat 
Dowd. (BARNEY gives a mechanical 
“Ha ha ha” of derision. OLIVE 
snaps) What’s so funny about that? 


BARNEY: (Tauntingly) Ask him. He'll 
tell you. 


ROO: No, I think that’s up to you. (He 
charges across at BARNEY, pushing 
OLIVE out of the way. Savagely 
whips BARNEY'S arm up behind his 
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back, and forces him to his knees, 
facing the women) It’s your lie— 
you tell ’em! 


BARNEY: (His face contorted with pain) 
Aah—cut it out. . . . 


ROO: (Increasing the pressure) Tell 
"em. . 


BARNEY: (Gasping) He—he never had 
a bad back... . 
(Still holding him, ROO speaks over 
his head to the women, through 
gritted teeth.) 


roo: Did you hear that? No strain, 
nothin’. Dowd did a better job than 
me because he’s a better man than 
I am. That’s what he wanted you 
to know! 
(He shoves BARNEY forcibly from 
him, and the smaller man spins 
around on the floor, grasping his 
arm and crying out from an ind- 
definable sense of loss and repent- 
ance.) 


BARNEY: You damned fool—do you 
think I would have told them? 


ROO: Well, it’s about time they knew 
what they were dealin’ with, any- 
way, a coupla lousey no-hopers! 
(BARNEY'S head jerks around, and 
ROO’S eyes glint as he sees a 
weapon for revenge) Yeh—you, 
the great lover that’s never had a 
knock back. Tell ’em how lucky 
you've been lately— 


BARNEY: (Almost pleading) Don't, Roo. 


ROO: (Leaning down to seize him by the 
lapels) This is gunna be good! How 
about the two waitresses at the 
Greek cafe? 


BARNEY: (Trying to twist aside to es- 
cape what is coming) I never went 
near them... . 


ROO: (Holding him firmly) You did, 
they told me. And laughed fit to 
kill themselves. A fine perform- 
ance that must have been! 


BARNEY: They lied about it... . 


ROO: (Dragging him up and shaking 
him) Yeh? And I s’pose Mrs. 
Kelly lied when she had you 
thrown out of the Royal pub? ’N’ 
the cook at Adam’s, she was lyin’, 
and the little New Australian wo- 
man, and Skinny Linton’s missus. 
All of them lyin’, and you're still 
the best there is—like hell you are! 


BARNEY: (Tearing himself free, blaz- 
ing) That’s enough, Roo. 


ROO: (Towering above him) And 
Nancy—after seventeen years, you 
couldn’t even hold Nancy! 


BARNEY: You dirty rotten swine! 
(Angry beyond measure, he seizes 
the nearest object to his hand. It 
is the vase containing, among 
others, the seventeenth doll. This 


he swings at ROO’S head, but the 
big man rips it from his hands and 
throws it away into the center of 
the room, smashing vase and scat- 
tering dolls. OLIVE gives a strangled 
cry and BUBBA rushes toward her. 
There is a sudden silence. OLIVE 
sinks to her knees and picks up the 
seventeenth doll, holds it close. 
BUBBA runs up to windows and exits 
by back veranda. The others are 
unmoving.) 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


Time. The following morning. 


The room has been tidied of all the 
tropical souvenirs and dolls to a neat- 
ness that gives it an oddly deserted 
look. In the hallway outside arch a 
large suitcase stands as a firm state- 
ment of imminent departure. 


PEARL, dressed for outdoors in black, 
is standing by the window, ostensibly 
on the lookout for a taxi, but actually 
staring into space in a sad reverie. 
OLIVE, wearing a housecoat, enters from 
the arch, carrying a cup of tea, with a 
biscuit balanced on the saucer. PEARL 
turns. 


OLIVE: Thought you might like a cup 
of tea. 


PEARL: No thanks. The taxi should be 
here any minute... . 


OLIVE: (Flatly) Half-past eight. Go on, 
get it down, it won’t kill you. (OLIVE 
is masking an immense inner 
dreariness with a bitter, matter-of- 
fact calm) When’ll you pick up the 
rest of your things? 


PEARL: There’s a taxi truck coming on 
Monday. 


OLIVE: I'll tell Emma, she’ll be home. 
(Indicating room with a jerk of her 
head) Notice anythin’ different? 


PEARL: You've cleaned the place up. I 
knew you was doin’ it. I heard you 
after I'd gone to bed. 


OLIVE: Didn't mean to, y’know. I 
started off tryin’ to fix up what 
they broke. After that I couldn’t 
seem to stop. (She laughs mirth- 
lessly) Emma always sez tryin’ to 
shift heavy furniture on your own’s 
a sign you’re crooked on the world. 
Wonder what spring cleanin’ at two 
o'clock in the mornin’ means? 
(PEARL makes no comment) Just 
you don’t want to go to bed, I 
spose. 

PEARL: (Indirectly) When d’you expect 
Barney back? 


OLIVE: Can’t tell. The way he slammed 
out of here last night, he could 
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have been headin’ straight for 
Cairns. But if I know him, he’ll be 
back before the day's out. 


PEARL: If you know him. Somehow, 
Olive, I don't think you do. 


OLIve: After seventeen years? 


PEARL: All the time you talk about 
years—how long you've been doin’ 
this—how long you've been going 
there — and what does it prove? 
Nothin’. There's not one thing I've 
found here been anythin’ like what 
you told me. 


OLIVE: (Tiredly) Oh, Pearl. 


PEARL: No “oh, Pearl” about it. Last 
night, when I couldn't sleep, I 
figured out what's the matter with 
you. You're blind to everythin’ 
outside this house and the lay-off 
season. 


OLIVE: I'm blind to what I want to be. 


PEARL: All right. But the least you can 
do is to see what you've got as it 
really is. Take a look at this place 
now you've pulled down the dec- 
orations — what’s so wonderful 
about it? Nothin’! It’s just an 
ordinary little room that’s a hell 
of a lot the worse for wear. And 
if you'd only come out of your day- 
dream long enough to take a grown- 
up look at the lay-off, that’s what 
you'd find with the rest of it. 


OLIVE: (Sieelily) Listen, I’m gunna say 
this just once. All I told you about 
Roo and Barney and their time 
here was Gospel true—I’ll swear it 
—for every year up until now. And 
if it hasn’t been true for this year, 
maybe you're the last should be 
squealin’ about it. 


PEARL: (Her eyes widening) You're 
blamin’ me, aren't you? Because 
I was here instead of Nancy. 


OLIVE: Yes. 


(BARNEY enters from offstage, 
crosses front veranda.) 


PEARL: I’m wastin’ my breath, then. If 
you can’t see further than that, I’m 
just wastin’ my breath. 

(BARNEY knock at front door.) 


OLIVE: (Stiffly) That'll be your taxi... . 
(Looks through window) No it’s 
not, it’s Barney. 

(She makes a move for arch, but 
PEARL checks her.) 


PEARL: You're not gunna let him in. 

Why not? 

PEARL: He'll only try to talk me ‘round. 

OLIVE: (With a shade of relish) We'll 
see who knows him best, you or me. 
(PEARL sits erect and uncompromis- 


ing. OLIVE opens the front door and 
BARNEY enters) Well, wherever it 


OLIVE: 


was, they certainly threw you out 
early. 

BARNEY: Yeh. 
(He enters into hallway and stops 


before case. OLIVE speaks, shutting 
door.) 


OLIVE: You're just in time to say good- 
bye to Pearl. 


BARNEY: (Impersonally) I thought she’d 
be goin’. (As he tosses his coat on 
to sideboard he sights PEARL) Oh— 
lo, Pearlie. 


PEARL: (Huskily) Hello. 


OLIVE: (Cuttingly) I don't wanna spoil 

anythin’, and, besides, I haven’t 
had me breakfast. In the kitchen if 
you want me. 
(She exits. There is a pause, tense 
on PEARL'S part, flat on BARNEY’S. 
He is staring at the suitcase, and 
finally touches it with his foot.) 

BARNEY: You thinkin’ of carryin’ this 
somewhere? 

PEARL: (Strained) There’s a taxi com- 


BARNEY: Oh, I was gunna say, you'd 
better let me give you a hand. A 
thing that size, no job for a wo- 
man. 

(He wanders away from her. 
PEARL watches him, then blurts out 
withcut thinking.) 


PEARL: Where've you been to? 


BARNEY: Eh? (He comes out of his ab- 
straction to look at her, and laughs, 
shaking his head) Oh, no, fair go, 
that’s the question for a missus. 
And you're leavin’, remember! 
(She turns away, embarrassed, and 
he appraises her clothes) ’Struth, 
I'll bet that’s the most respectable 
get-up in the whole of your ward- 
robe. I don’t mind you walkin’ out 
on me, luvvie, but do you have to 
look as if you’re leavin’ a corpse? 


PEARLS (Putting on gloves) I knew you 
wouldn't be able to stand the 
thought of me bein’ respectable 
again. 


BARNEY: Pearlie, I'll let you into a 


secret. You’ve never been anythin’ 
else. 


PEARL: (Flashing) Maybe I haven't 
been any second Nancy but then I 
never set out to be. 


BARNEY: (Puzzled) Why the hell pick 
on poor old Nance? (She main- 
tains a tight-lipped silence) If it 
comes to that, you’re walkin’ out 
for the very same reason she did. 


PEARL: Nancy left to get married. 


BARNEY: Only because she couldn’t get 
what she wanted here. 


PEARL: (In sad exasperation) You can 


still see yourself as the biggest 
prize in the packet, can’t you? 
Well, I might have had some idea 
when I came into this of turnin’ it 
into a—a little peace and security 
for myself. Yes, marryin’ you. I 
was silly enough to have thought it 
would have worked out. But not 
after last night. And it isn’t only 
findin’ out you're the great has- 
been. It’s what you wanted me to 
do with Vera. 


BARNEY: She was asked to the races. 
One afternoon. 


PEARL: Yeh; and I know what sort of 
runnin’ goes on! I got caught up in 
it myself round her age, and I’ve 
ended up here with you. Well, it's 
not gunna happen to my daughter. 
She’s gunna have the sort of re- 
pectability that doesn’t need a 
black dress to show it. 


BARNEY: All right, Pearl, all right. You 
go ahead and become the strictest 
motherin’ barmaid in the business. 
I’m not tryin’ to stop you. 

(A slight pause, then she asks on 
a note of reluctant curiosity—) 


PEARL: There’s just one thing I would 
like to know... . 


BARNEY: What? (There is the noise of 
a car pulling up offstage, and a 
horn sounds) There’s your taxi. 
(He yells through window) Goodo, 
sport, be with you in a minute. (He 
turns back to PEARL) What was it 
you wanted to know? 


PEARL: The first mornin’ you—you 
said there was three things a wo- 
man needed to have. You never 
told me what the third one was. 


BARNEY: Don’t you think it’s a bit late 
for that now? And you haven't got 
it, anyway. (Her lip quivers at the 
rebuff) Oh, don’t let it worry you. 
I’ve only ever met one woman who 


had. 
PEARL: (Quietly) Nancy. 


BARNEY: Yeh. (Wryly) And even she 
didn’t have enough to keep the two 


of us together. I'll carry your bag 
out. 


(He picks up her case as OLIVE 
enters.) 
OLIVE: That the taxi? 


EARNEY: Yeh. 
(He moves out with suitcase, and 
during the following he crosses the 
veranda to exit offstage. PEARL 
goes up to hallway.) 


OLIVE: (Reserved) Well—see you Mon- 
day then, will I? 


PEARL: Yeh. And you'll tell Clintee. 


OLIVE: You've got a headache and won't 
be in today. I know (PEARL hesi- 
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PEARL: Well it's not gunna happen to my daughter. She's gunna have the sort of 
respectability that doesn't need a black dress to show it. 
BARNEY: All right, Pearl, all right. You go ahead and become the strictest motherin' 
barmaid in the business. 
(Madge Ryan, Ray Lawier) 


tates and then, a little clumsily, 
speaks softly.) 


PEARL: I’m sorry, Olive. I wasn’t the 
type, that’s all. 
(She exits, OLIVE moves to front 
door to watch her departure. ROO 
enters down stairs.) 


ROO: (Gruffly) ’S that Pearl goin’? 
OLIVE: Yes. Barney’s seein’ her off. 
roo: Oh. He’s back, is he? 


OLIVE: I said so, didn’t I! 
(Taxi starts up offstage and drives 
away. OLIVE closes the door.) 


KOO: (Eyeing room over) You've taken 
down the dolls and all that other 
stuff. 


OLIVE: Last night. (She catches his re- 
proachful glance, and says in irri- 
tation) Oh, it’s not just because 
you gave them to me. I took ’em 
down to dust, and those birds and 
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butterflies, they just fell to 
pieces. You couldn’t even touch 
them. Then the rest of it—well, 
somie of the dolls were broken, and 
the shells looked so silly on their 
own, I just couldn’t put them back. 


R00: I'll get you some new ones. 


OLIVE: No. you won’t. Plenty to waste 
your time on besides chasin’ those 
things. 


ROO: You always said you liked ’em. 


OLIVE: I used to like a lot of things I 
ain’t seen much of lately. A bit of 
a joke and a laugh, for instance. If 
I can do without that, I won’t miss 
a few bloomin’—decorations. 


ROO: Olive, that stoush had been brewin’ 
for a long time. And you saw what 
Barney did to me. 


OLIVE: (Challenging him) What? He 
got full and brought home some 


bloke you don’t like. That's all 
I saw. 


ROO: (Another of his vain struggles for 
the right word) Nobody—nobody 
else in the gang would have—ah— 
what’s the use? (A pause, then he 
speaks distantly) All I know is 
shakin’ hands with Dowd last night 
was the hardest thing I’ve ever 
done in my life. And when I walked 
out of this room there was no feel- 
in’ in my fingers (He flexes them) 
. . . like they’d been crushed or 
somethin’. (Staring at his hands) 
That’s just how it was—like they'd 
been crushed. 


OLIVE: Righto, so it means a lot to all 
of you up north. But why the hell 
couldn’t you leave it up there? It’s 
got nothin’ to do with our time 
down here, has it? Did you have to 
smash that up as well? 


ROO: (Turning to her, sensing she is 
near tears) I didn’t mean to. 
Honest, Ol, that’s one thing just 
seemed to happen. 


OLIVE: It happened, all right. (She 
whirls up to arch just in time to 
meet EMMA making an entrance) 
And what do you want? Can’t you 
hear enough from the kitchen? 


EMMA: (Indignantly) I wasn’t listenin’. 
I came up to get the cup and sau- 
cer. 


OLIVE: Yeh. I'll bet. 
(She exits upstairs. EMMA gives an 
“Oh” of pretended affront.) 


EMMA: (Coming into room and picking 
up cup on table) She’s got a nasty 
mind, that Olive. Bad enough to 
have to trail around pickin’ up 
after her, but when she insults you 
for it . . . (Looks at Roo,. who is 
staring moodily at the floor) Here, 
you’re not gunna let her get you 
down, are yer? 


ROO: So you was listenin’. 


EMMA: ’Course I was. I told you, it’s 
the only way I can find out any- 
thin’. And a mornin’ like this, 
wouldn't miss it for all the tea in 
China. (She relaxes enjoyably) 
This is what I call interestin’. The 
lot of yez squabbling at last ’stead 
of all that playin’ around went on 
other times. Only thing I’m sorry 
for is Nancy ain’t here. She knew 
which way the wind was blowin’, 
that one. 


ROO: (Slowly) Nancy got married. 


EMMA: Nancy got out while the goin’ 
was good, that’s what Nancy did. 


ROO: You think you know all about it, 
don’t yer? 


EMMA: I been ’round here long enough, 
ain’t I? I bet I can tell you things 
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you don’t even remember. Like 
that first Sunday when they met 
yez at the Aquarium, and Nancy 
made that crack about youse and 
the fish. Remember? 


ROO: Somethin’ about bein’ out of our 
depths, wasn’t it? 


EMMA: No. Thousands of fish all swim- 
min’ in their tanks, but yez was the 
only two out of water. Real wag. 
I liked Nance. 


ROO: I reckon we all did. 


EMMA: Shrewd, though. She could buy 
and sell Olive. 


roo: I never noticed her shrewd. 
EMMA: Oh, she was. She was. 


ROO: (In sudden resolve) C’mon, Emma, 
you're supposed to know the lot. 
Whose fault do you reckon it was 
—mine or Barney’s? 

EMMA: What fault? 


roo: Oh, I don't just mean the blue last 
night—who's to blame for messin’ 
up the whole thing? 


EMMA: You're kiddin’, aren’t yer? 
ROO: No, fair dinkum, I want to know. 


EMMA: Well, I'll be blowed! (She looks 
at him in astonishment) How long 
did you think these lay-off seasons 
were gunna last—forever? They're 
not for keeps, you know; these are 
just—seasons. 


ROO: I know, but whose fault was it we 
come a cropper? 


EMMA: Nobody's fault, yer melon! 


ROO: Don’t be silly, it must be some- 
body’s. . . . 


EMMA: (Exasperated) Why must it? 
All that’s happened is you've gone 
as far as you can go. You 'n’ Bar- 
ney ‘n’ Olive, you're too old for it 
any more. 


Roo: Old? 


EMMA: That’s it—old! Take a look in 
the mirror. 


ROO: Nobody tells me I’m old. I’m as 
good a man as ever I was. 


EMMA: Are yer? Then who the hell was 
that bloke Barney brought here 
last night? A mirage or somethin’? 


Rn00: (Stubbornly) I ain't old! Old is— 

what you are, and — and — (He 
gropes for a name and the one he 
eventually finds is a shock to him) 
—Tony Moreno. 
(After a moment he turns to survey 
his face questioningly in the mirror 
over the mantel. It is the action of 
doubt. From here on R00 is at the 
mercy of an entirely different con- 
ception of himself.) 


EMMA: I didn’t mean you was up for the 
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pension. But you ain’t seventeen 
any more, either. Look, sit down 
a minute. ... 

(He refuses with a dogged shake of 
the head. .She says curiously) 
Strikes me you don’t know what’s 
hit you, do you? 


roo: All I know is somethin’ went 
wrong, and I reckon it was Barney. 


EMMA: Well, maybe Barney had a bit 
more to do with it than you did, but 
he’s been slippin’ longer than you 
have, don’t forget that. .. . 


ROO: (Strongly) I ain't slipped. Never 


you say that. What I had was one 
lousy season. 


EMMA: So far. That's the first. 


ROO: You think there could be another 
bad as that? 


EMMA: Lots of them. Don't you? 


kOO: (On a rising note) You reckon I 
can’t even earn a livin’ any more? 


EMMA: Yes, you can still earn a livin’. 
But that’s not what we’re talkin’ 
about, is it? (There isa pause while 
he turns away from her. When he 
is still, she speaks) Why do you 
think Barney lied about your back? 


ROO: Lyin’ comes as natural to him as 
skittin’. 


EMMA: Not always, it didn’t. You listen 
—before Barney started to get the 
brushoff from women, he only 


skited. Now he lies. Work it out 
for yourself. When did he start 
lyin’ about you? Eh! (He is dumb, 
and she rises, bridling a little) Yeh, 
I might be a damned old fool 
around the place, but I can still nut 
that one out. You and Barney are 
two of a pair. Only the time he 
spent chasin’ wimmen, you put in 
bein’ top dog! Well, that’s all very 
fine and a lot of fun while it lasts, 
but last is one thing it just don’t do. 
There's a time for sowin’ and a 
time for reapin’— and reapin’ is 
what you're doin’ now. 

(She moves to pick up cup and 
saucer, clearly intending to leave 
the room, but he stays her with a 
tired gesture, visualizing his defeat 
for the first time.) 

roo: Hang on, Emma. (He draws a 
deep breath) I dunno . . . maybe 
you're talking sense. 

EMMA: I am. 'N’ if you'd had half an 
eye between yez, you would have 
seen what you was headin’ for long 
ago. 


ROO: I s’pose we would. Nobody stopped 
to look, that’s all. 


EMMA: Nancy did. And now it’s time 
for the rest of yez. 


ROO: What about Olive? 


EMMA: Olive? Olive’s a fool. I'll show 
you somethin’. (She puts cup and 
saucer on sideboard, rummages 
in cupboard underneath, and drags 
out the seventeenth doll. She 
speaks with bitterness) You see 
this? Middle of the night Olive sat 
here on the floor huggin’ this and 
howlin’. A grown-up woman, howl- 
in’ over a silly old kewpie doll. 
That’s Olive for yer! 

(She tosses doll onto table, takes 
cup and saucer, and moves to- 
wards kitchen. In the hallway 
she hesitates, however, places 
cup and saucer on hall table and 
goes upstairs to OLIVE. ROO stands, 
dazed with misery, then makes 
his way to pick up doll and 
smooth its fuzzy skirts. BARNEY'S 
voice is heard commandingly off 
—“Bubba!” and she is heard to 
reply, “You leave me alone.” 
BUBBA appears in windows at 
back veranda, followed by BAR- 
NEY. He seizes her arm as if to 
expostulate with her, but she 
drags herself free of him. ROO 
puts doll aside on piano top.) 


BUBBA: Let me go! 


BARNEY: Don’t be a fool! What differ- 
ence will talkin’ to Olive make? 


BUBBA: She'll tell me whether it’s true 
or not. 


BARNEY: Why wouldn't it be? 
(They are both now in the room.) 


ROO: What is it? 


BUBBA: Barney came and told me that 
the—the races are off. 


BARNEY: | didn't. I said that I’m goin’ 
and the boys are goin’, but you’re 
not, and—nobody else is. 


roo: That’s right, Bub. 


BARNEY: I fixed it at the Stadium last 
night. Told Dowdie you couldn’t 
come. 


BUBBA: Did you? Well, now I'll go down 
and tell him that I can come. 
Where’s he stayin’? 

BARNEY: Bubba, there’s a big crowd of 
fellers livin’ with him. ... 


BUBBA: I don’t care. You tell me where 
he is or I'll be waitin’ outside 
Young and Jackson’s when you go 
down to meet him half-past ten. 


BARNEY: I’m not meetin’ him Young 
and Jackson’s. ... 


BUBBA: You are. I heard you fix it with 
him last night. 
(BARNEY is helpless before the 


thrust of her vehemence, and 
ROO interrupts.) 


ROO: Now, just a moment, Bubba. . . . 


BUBBA: It’s no use tryin’ to talk me out 
of it, Roo. 
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ROO: Far as I’m concerned, you can go 
down and see him any time you 
want to. But first I reckon you 
oughta know the reason why you 
was asked to the races. 


BARNEY: It was me. I was drunk! 


BUBBA: You weren’t the one that asked 
me—he did! 


BARNEY: Didn’t I go into your place and 
get you? 


BUBBA: Yes, but he asked me. He sent 
you out of the room and told me 
not to—to take any notice of what 
you said. Then he asked me... . 


ROO: Bubba, Dowd had been drinkin’ as 
well. The pair of them. By this 
mornin’ he’s probably forgotten he 
ever met you. ... 


BARNEY: Would you risk goin’ down 
there and havin’ him make a fool 


of you in front of all those other 
fellers? 


ROO: Would you, Bubba? 
(She is silent. ROO’S question 
forces an answer from her.) 


BUBBA: Yes. 


BARNEY: (Amazed) Well, what the 
hell’s so important about goin’ to 
the races? 


BUBBA: He asked me. 
BARNEY: I know, but even if he did. . . 


BUBBA: He asked me! And he didn’t 
call me B-Bubba or kid, he wanted 
to know what my real name was 
and when I told him, that’s what 
he called me. Kathie. (She turns 
away to ROO) He might have been 
drinkin’, and this mornin’ he might 
have forgotten, like you said, but 
this is the only chance I’ve ever 
had of comin’ close to—I dunno— 
whatever it is I’ve been watchin’ all 
these years. You think I'll give 
that up? 


BARNEY: Bubba, you don’t know this 
Johnnie Dowd. He’s not like me 
or Roo. ... 


BUBBA: He is! 
BARNEY: You don’t know him. 


BUBBA: He’s more like you than—than 
they are. 


Who? 


BUBBA: (Wildly) The others! Any of 
the fellers I've ever met down here. 


BARNEY: 


BARNEY: (Viciously determined to dis- 
illusion her). Who d’yer think 
caused that fight last night? 


ROO: (Swiftly) No, you hold on. The 
fight hadn’t anythin’ to do with 
this. (He pauses) Bubba, come 
over here. (He is sitting on piano 
stool. She goes to him, and he puts 
out his hand for her to take) 
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You’re sure you know what it is 
you're after? 


BUBBA: Yes. 


(She kneels impulsively before 
him.) 


ROO: (Searchingly) We've spoilt it for 
you, ain’t we? A long time. 


BUBBA: Not spoilt— it’s—it’s just that 
nothin’ else is any good, that’s all. 


Roo: Even after what you saw last 
night. 


BUBBA: That won’t happen to me. 
kOO: How can you be sure, Bub? 


BUBBA: Because I won’t let it! Dolls and 
breakin’ things, and — and argu- 
ments about who was best — what 
do they all matter? That wasn't 
the lay-off. 


ROO: It’s what it came to. 


BUBBA: (Rising and dragging her hands 
away from him). Well, it won’t for 
me. I'll have what you had—the 
real part of it—but I'll have it dif- 
ferently. Some way I can have it 
safe and know that it’s goin’ to last. 

Roo: (Softly) Little Bubba — you've 
outgrown the lot of us, haven’t you? 

RURRA: (Now uncertain of herself) I— 
I hadn’t thought of it that way, but 
I s’pose I have. 

(ROO rises and looks toward BAR- 
NEY.) 


ROO: Tell her where he’s puttin’ up. 


BARNEY: (After a pause, and not very 
graciously) . The Coffee Palace. (As 
she hugs ROO) And he’s goin’ away 
Monday. 


ROO: Never mind that. (Jo BUBBA, as 
she moves) Now don’t you go down 
there in front of all them fellers. 
You ring him up and arrange to 
meet him somewhere. D’you hear 
me? 


BUBBA: All right. 


ROO:’N’ don’t make yourself cheap. Tell 
him you’re ringin’ because you 
can’t get any sense out of Barney. 


BUBBA: Yes. (She moves over to BAR- 
NEY, who is scowling over ROO’S 
last remark, and she asks, a little 
timidly) Are you mad at me for 
messin’ up your day? 

(He shrugs it off.) 


BARNEY: Aw, what’s a day? I can still 
meet up with the rest of em. You 
go ahead. (Kisses her cheek) All 
the best, Bub. 

(She moves to French windows 
and looks back at them, eyes 
glistening.) 


BUBBA: You don’t have to worry about 
me—honest—TI Il be all right. 


Roo: Yeh, we know—Kathie. 


(She turns and runs over back 
veranda to exit. BARNEY moves 
up to look after her.) 


BARNEY: If he doesn’t treat her right 
I'll kick his inside out. 


Roo: Yeh. 
(BARNEY hesitates a second, then 
moves in for the plunge.) 


BARNEY: Look, we might as well get 
this straight while we’re at it. The 
mob is pullin’ out on Monday—up 
the Murray for the grapes. I’m 
goin’ with them. 


ROO: (Nodding). With Dowd. 
BARNEY: There’s a crowd of us goin’. 
ROO: (Quietly) You’re goin’ with Dowd. 


BARNEY: (Impatiently) All right then, 
I’m goin’ with Dowd. You want to 
make anythin’ out of it? 


ROO: Why should I? I don't bloody care 
any more. 


BARNEY: (Arrested, rather shocked) 
That fixes that, then. (Trying to 
regain defiance) And I tell yer, it’s 
not just that me money’s runnin’ 
out, either. Last night was the fi- 
nish for my books. We’re poison to 
each other now. I reckon the only 
way out for both of us is to split 
up for a while. 


ROO: Maybe it is. 


BARNEY: I'll go up the Murray with 
them, and you can stay down here. 
That'll make a change for the two 
of us. Then when the season comes 
on again, we can all meet up north 
—and who knows, we might be able 
to give it another burl. Whaddya 
say? 


ROO: (In slow conviction) 
thing wrong with that. 


BARNEY: What? 


Only one 


ROO: I ain’t goin’ up for the season. 

BARNEY: (Thunderstruck) You're not? 
Where you goin’ then? 

ROO: Nowhere. I’m staying here. 

BARNEY: For the winter? You're crazy. 

ROO: It won’t be so bad. ... 


BARNEY: Bad, me foot. You're talkin’ 
about winter, remember. 


ROO: Olive lives through it. Millions of 
people do. 


BARNEY: (Forcibly) They was born 
here! You’ve lived in the sun all 
your life. 


ROO: Time I made a change then. 
(He is lighting a cigarette.) 


BARNEY: But why? What the hell’s the 
matter with the sun? 

ROO: (Deeply) Nothin’. (Staring at 
the tiny flame of the match) The 
sun’s great. It’s just I—I’ve had 
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too much of a good thing, that’s all. 
(He gently blows out the light.) 


BARNEY: (Mystified) Well, you’re a 
beaut. Honest, I dunno what to 
make of you. It’s like—like you 
was cuttin’ off your nose to spite 
your face. Only you don’t sound 
mad about it. (Trying a new 
tack) It wouldn't be anythin’ on 
account of Bubba, would it? 


ROO: (Passively) No. Nothin’ on ac- 
count of Bubba. 

(A pause. BARNEY is staring at 

ROO, trying to unravel the puzzle. 

From upstairs EMMA'S voice 

raises a distant thread of indis- 
tinct rancor.) 


EMMA: (Off) Why don't you ring them? 


OLIVE: (Coming downstairs) 
wanna. 


I don’t 


EMMA: (Following—a last jibe) No, 
you wouldn't. 
(She goes off toward kitchen, 
having collected cup from hall 
table. OLIVE appears in the arch, 
dressed for the street. ROO and 
BARNEY, whose attention has been 
caught by the above exchange, 
register her appearance with as 
much imperturbability as they 
can muster. OLIVE’S mood is dif- 
ficult and strained.) 


OLIVE: (Coming into the room) The two 
great bruisers! You can bear to 
be together in the same room 
again, can you?, 

BARNEY: We was workin’ out the dam- 
age. 


OLIVE: Well, that shouldn’t take you 
long. An old cracked vase and some 
decorations. Hardly worth your 
while, really. 

BARNEY: We was takin’ it a bit further 
than that. ... 


OLIVE: How? Tatty decorations was all 
you had left to break. The rest 
went months ago. 


roo: (In half-shamed remonstrance) 
Olive! 


OLIVE: Olive nothing! 


BARNEY: 
eh? 


OLIVE: Yeh. Does it surprise you? 


The Sat’day-morning sulks, 


BARNEY: Not much. But don’t get it in- 
to your head you're the only one 
losin ‘out over this bust-up. There's 
Roo and me, too, you know. 


OLIVE: (Satirically) What have you lost 
—Pearl? 


ROO: We don't have to have any more 
of that. ... 


BARNEY: (Overlapping ROO’S last words) 
I didn’t mind Pearl. . . .If I hadn’t 
been leavin’ on Monday. ... 


ROO: (Commandingly) Barney! (BAR- 
NEY cuts short. OLIVE’S eyes dart to 
ROO as he speaks) You've got some 
packin’ to do, haven’t you? 
(BARNEY pauses, offended, nods 
shortly and moves to exit.) 


OLIVE: (Savoring it) Monday! Oh, no 
wonder you were lookin’ over the 
damage. ... 


ROO: Olive, I wanna talk to you. ... 


OLIVE: I'll bet. Settlin’-up time already, 
is it? Well, make me an offer— 
vase, decorations, and everythin’ 
else you’ve smashed—how much? 


ROO: Now, just a minute. ... 


OLIVE: This is where I collect, isn’t it? 
In cold hard cash, Roo—seventeen 
summers—what are they worth? 


roo: (Incensed) Will you stop your 
bitchin’ long enough for me to tell 
you somethin’? Barney’s the one 
that’s goin’ Monday, not me. I’m 
staying right here. (This quietens 
her, and he adds disgustedly) 
Talkin’ money that way. It’s rot- 
ten! 


OLIVE: I forgot. You're the sort likes to 
leave it on the mantelpiece under 
the clock, aren’t you. 


ROO: (Shocked and restrained) Now 
look, Olive, that’s enough. I know 
you've ‘ad a bad spin and I know 
you're all on edge, but we’ve never 
been as low and cheap as that, 
ever. 


OLIVE: Well, we are now. 
cheap's just how I feel. 


Low and 


ROO: Because of me? 


OLIVE: You, Barney, the whole damned 
season. Even Pearl, the way she 
looked at me this morning’ when 
she told me I—I didn’t know what 
livin’ was. 

ROO: That's a fine thing to let worry 
you, the way Pearl looks— 


OLIVE: You didn’t see her. And it’s 
more than lookin’ (This is difficult 
for her to say)—it’s havin’ another 
woman walkin’ around knowin’ 
your inside and sorry for you ’coz 
she thinks you've never been within 
cooee of the real thing. That’s what 
hurts. (Her control gives away and 
she starts to cry. At first she tries 
to dam the tears, resulting in a 
choked whimper, but when ROO 
says with infinite love and pity, 
“Oh, hon,” and moves toward her, 
the floodgates are opened) It was 
all true, everythin’ I told her was 
true, an’—an’ she didn’t see any 
of it. 


ROO: Hon, don’t cry now, you couldn’t 
help it. ... 


OLIVE: B-but if she could have seen just 


a little bit, so she’d know. . . . 
ROO: Maybe she did. 


OLIVE: (Breaking from him and collaps- 
ing into armchair) No, no, she 
didn’t. It was all different. ... 

(She bursts into hopeless sobs.) 


ROO: (Awkwardly sitting on edge of 
chair). Well, that old Pearlie, she 
couldn’t tell anyway, this isn’t her 
cup of tea. Stop your cryin’ now. 
(He puts his arms around her) 
We'll just forget that she ever came 
here. 


OLIVE: Y-yes. (She leans against him 
for a moment and he kisses her 
hair. Then she struggles up, sniff- 
ing) I—I ought to have a hankie 
somewhere. ... 

(She fishes about and finds one 
in her sleeve, blows her nose sen- 
sibly and dabs her eyes.) 


ROO: (Jn teasing warmth) I never knew 
any cryin’ woman look worse than 
you do. 


OLIVE: It’s ’coz I cry so—so hard. (She 
gulps and dabs at her eyes again 
before saying repentantly) Roo... 

ROO: What? 


OLIVE: Those butterflies, they — they 
did fall to pieces when I touched 
them ... 


ROO: I believe you. 


OLIVE: But the dolls, I could’ve put 
them back. Only I was mad at you, 
and I wouldn't. ... 


ROO: Doesn't matter. 


OLIVE: Yes, it does. I'll do it after. And 
—and I might be able to get the 
birds fixed up a bit. 


ROO: (Softly) Y'know, a man’s a fool to 
treat you as a woman. You're 
nothin’ but a little girl about twelve 
years old. 


OLIVE: T-try tellin’ that to the mob on 
a Saturday night. 


ROO: ’S true, just the same. (They kiss 
gently) Have you really got to go 
to the pub today? 


GLIVE: Yes, I ought to. ... 


ROO: (Rising) Take the day off, and 
we'll go for a picnic, just the two 
of us. ... 


OLIVE: I'd like to, but there’s Pearl 
away already and I said I'd sling 
a line to Clintie for her. I just know 
what I must look like (She goes to 
her bag at mantlepiece. As she 
fumbles with the catch she says 
more brightly) Why don’t you and 
Barney come down for the after- 
noon? 


ROO: He’s going to the races with the 
boys. 
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OLIVE: Oh. (Inspecting damage in her- 
purse-flap mirror) Talk about the 
wreck of the Hesprus. (Fishing for 
cometics) Is it the boys he’s nickin’ 
off with on Monday? 


roo: Yeh. Up the Murray for the 
grapes. 

OLIVE: (Diverted from her search for a 
moment) It'll be funny without 


Barney around. Can’t you get him 
to stay? 


ROO: (Negatively) He won’t take a job 
in the city. 


OLIVE: Well, I don’t blame him for that. 
(ROO reacts stiffly. Moving slowly 
towards him, she inquires some- 
what nervously) Would you like to 
—to go up the Murray with him? 

Roo: No. 


OLIVE: (Not looking at him) ’Coz if you 
would—I mean, I wouldn’t mind it 
for just this once. 


ROO: Are you tryin’ to get rid of me? 


OLIVE: No, but other times you've al- 
ways left together; it doesn’t seem 
right. ... 


roo: Olive, I’m stayin’ here with you. 


OLIVE: (Staring at him now) Well— 
will you meet up together for the 
season? 


ROO: Say we don’t? Barney’ll get along, 
he doesn’t need me any more, he 
knows plenty of fellers. And this 
young Dowd, it looks like they’re 
gunna team up together. 


OLIVE: But you, Roo—what’ll happen 
to you? 


roo: Nothin’. I’m not goin’ back, Olive. 
Not for this season or—or any 
other (He moves in to take her 
stiffened, bewildered body into his 
arms) Let me get rid of this for a 
moment. ... 
(He takes the handbag from her 
unresisting fingers and drops it 
on the table.) 


OLIVE: (Almost whispering) You're not 
goin’ back? 
ROO: (Tenderly) Look, I know this is 
seventeen years too late, and what 
I’m offerin’ is not much chop, but 
—I want to marry you, Ol. 
(There is a moment of frozen 
horror, and then she pushes her- 
self away from him, almost 
screaming with quivering inten- 
sity.) 
OLIVE: No! 
ROO: Olive... 


OLIVE: You can’t get out of it like that 
—I won't let you. ... 


roo: (Appalled) Olive, what the hell’s 
wrong? 
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OLIVE: You've got to go back. It’s the 
only hope we've got. .. . 


ROO: Stop that screamin’, will yer... . 


OLIVE: You think I'll let it all end up 
in marriage—every day— a paint 
factory—you think I'll marry you? 


ROO: (Grabbing her and shouting back) 
What else can we do? You gone 
mad or somethin’? First you tell 
me I’ve made you low, and now 
look—you dunno what you want! 


OLIVE: (Breaking away, possessed) I do 
—I want what I had before. (She 
rushes at him and pummels his 
chest) You give it back to me— 
give me back what you've taken. . . 


ROO: (Grabbing her wrists and holding 
them tight) Olive, it’s gone—can’t 
you understand? Every last little 
scrap of it—gone! 

(He throws her away from him, 
and she falls to the floor, grief- 
stricken, almost an animal in her 
sense of loss.) 


OLIVE: I won’t let you—I’ll kill you 
first! 


roo: (Lashing at her, hurting himself 
at the same time) Kill me, then. 
But there's no more flyin’ down 
out of the sun—no more birds of 
paradise. . . . (Going down on one 
knee beside her and striking the 
floor with his hand) This is the 
dust we’re in and we’re gunna walk 
through it like everyone else for 
the rest of our lives! 
(She gives a rasping cry and 
doubles over herself on the floor, 
as if cradling an awful inner 
pain. ROO kneels watching her, 
his breath coming in gasps. EM- 
MA comes quickly in from the 
kitchen as BARNEY'S voice is 
heard calling in apprehension 
from upstairs.) 


BARNEY: 
there? 
(He comes hastily downstairs 
and into the room. EMMA mean- 
while has come to crouch beside 
OLIVE.) 


(Off) What’s goin’ on down 


EMMA: Olive... 


roo: (Backing away, choked) Give it 
back to me, she says. As if I'd 
taken it away from her—me. 


EMMA: Olly, what’s the matter? Tell 
me. (But OLIVE shakes her head 
dumbly, not looking up. She draws 
away from her mother and rises, 
swaying. Lifts her head to stare at 
ROM, his whole bearing one of un- 
compromising rejection. There is 
an unbelieving moment, then she 
stumbles forward to pick up her 
bag and move from the house. It 
is the progress of a drunk woman, 


her head hangs down, her hair is 
tumbled about her face, and she 
lurches as she walks. The only 
sound is a rhythmic gagging in the 
throat; too elemental to be defined 
as sobbing. On the veranda, she 
steadies herself for a moment 
against a post, clinging for support 
before relinquishing her grip to 
plunge off front veranda and wan- 
der away out of sight. After a 
pause EMMA rises and moves to 
arch. With low, grim determina- 
tion) There’s nothin’ you can do 
for her now—except to clear out 
and never come back. The lay-offs 
in this house are finished—for all 
of you. 
(She turns and exits to the 
kitchen, suddenly seeming a 
worn-out, old, shambling woman. 
BARNEY stares after her for a sec- 
ond, then looks at ROO, standing 
immobile by the table. BARNEY 
makes a decision and begins 
quietly, but with tremendous 
purpose.) 


BARNEY: To hell with Dowd! To hell 
with all the boys! They can pick 
grapes or do anythin’ they want to, 
I won’t even get in touch with them. 
We'll go off on our own, Roo, we'll 
make a fresh start. There’s plenty 
of places we can go to—that bloke 
up in Warwick, he's always said 
he’d give us a job any time we ever 
wanted one. (ROO moves toward 
window to look after Olive) Or 
even—look, we don’t have to go any 
place we've ever been before, even. 
How about that, Roo? We’ve been 
goin’ to the same places for so long 
and doin’ the same things that 
we've started to run ourselves into 
the ground. That’s what’s wrong 
with us! (Coming behind roo) And 
there’s a whole bloody country out 
there—wide open before us. (ROO’S 
gaze fixes on the seventeenth doll 
on top of the piano) There’s all the 
West—we can hit Perth, and then 
work our way right through up to 
Broome there. Or even—(R00, 
breathing heavily, picks up the doll, 
BARNEY, knowing he has failed, 
carries on in a desperate rising 
tone, but backing away from the 
wrath he senses is to come) Look, 
Roo, this is even better. That Rum 
Jungle you hear so much about! 
There’s a packet in it, they reckon. 
I bet fellers like us could really 
clean up there—and we wouldn't 
have to give a Continental for— 
(He breaks off as Roo, in a baffled 
insensate rage, begins to beat the 
doll down and down again on the 
piano, smashing and tearing at it 
until it is nothing but a litter of 
broken cane, tinsel and celluloid. 
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Only when it is in this state does 
it drop from his hands, leaving one 
torn shred of silk caught between 
his fingers. His body sags as the 
tremendous energy sustaining him 
through this last effort starts to 
drain away. Swaying a little on his 
feet like a beaten bull, he slowly 
folds down onto the piano stool 
and buries his face in his hands. 
Something breaks deep within him, 
but there is no movement in his 
body, he is far to inarticulate for 


the release of tears. After a pause, 
BARNEY, with a wisdom that mo- 
mentarily transcends his usual shal- 
low self, comes in slowly to put his 
hands on the big man’s shoulders) 
Come on, Roo. Come on, boy. 
(He pats the shoulder under his 
hands once, comfortingly, then 
moves up to collect his coat, sling 
it over his back, and stand wait- 
ing. ROO comes out of his collapse 
and the shred of silk between his 
fingers takes his attention. Rises, 


staring at it in a helpless sort of 
anguished misery, then opens his 
fingers to let it flutter down to 
the rest of the mess on the floor. 
Looks across at BARNEY, and in 
this brief meeting of eyes there 
is no bravado or questing hope, it 
is a completely open acknow- 
ledgment of what they have lost. 
BARNEY jerks his head, indicating 
the open front door, and as ROO 
starts to move up to join him, 
The Curtain Falls 


THEATRE, USA 


This arena production of Moliére, titled Love Is the Best 
Doctor, was a highlight of last year’s Perry-Mansfield Theatre 
Festival at Steamboat Springs, Colorado. Nineteenth-century 
French costumes were used instead of the usual seventeenth- 
century ones. 


Alabama 


The JOE JEFFERSON PLAYERS of Mobile plan con- 
struction of a new workshop building for the 1959-60 season. 
The building, to be erected adjacent to the group’s play- 
house, will provide space for rehearsals and scenery con- 
struction. The Players’ productions for the coming season 
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will be: A Streetcar Named Desire, Inherit the Wind, Point of 
No Return, Strange Bedfellows and The Happiest Millionaire. 
Highlights of the past season included The Diary of Anne 
Frank, which broke all previous attendance records, The 
Desk Set, Speaking of Murder and Dracula. All were directed 
by Peter Carnahan. Programs of marionette theatre were 
presented throughout the year in co-operation with the 
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PIXIE PLAYERS, a young people’s marionette group. The 
playhouse also housed productions of the MOBILE OPERA 
GUILD WORKSHOP, the most recent of these being The 
Merry Widow. 

The MOBILE THEATRE GUILD will open its 1959-60 
season after Labor Day with the Sandy Wilson musical 
The Boy Friend. A minimum of six productions are scheduled 
each season, with extras usually bringing the total number 
to nine or ten. Last year the Guild gave the premiére of 
Heroine on Fire, an original play that proved one of the 
season’s highlights. Other top hits in the organization’s 
nine-year history have been A Hatful of Rain, Teach Me 
How to Cry, Anastasia, Murder in the Cathedral and A Sleep 
of Prisoners. Two years ago the Guild organized an Orchestra 
Wing and a Dance Wing. To date these groups have been 
responsible for two full programs of ballet—largely original 
work, with music by Clem Toca and choreography by Mrs. 
Mary Lou Sheffield Noletto. The Guild, which operates in 
its own 196-seat theatre, was begun in 1951 as a teen-age 
project. By 1955 it had blossomed into a full-fledged 
community theatre, and at its 1956 annual awards banquet 
it was hailed by the mayor as one of Mobile’s outstanding 
cultural and civic activities. 

This season, as last, the guiding hand behind Birming- 
ham’s TOWN AND GOWN will be James Hatcher, 
assistant professor of speech at the University of Alabama. 
The university sponsors the group through its Birmingham 
Center and makes the Clark Memorial Theatre available 
for productions. Town and Gown’s 1958-59 season included 
productions of The Moon Is Blue, The Crucible, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, Annie Get Your Gun, The Hasty Heart and 
Carousel. Former Broadway and Hollywood player Tommy 
Dix, who now lives in Birmingham, was featured in The 
Hasty Heart. In addition to these plays, the group produced 
three plays for children, assisted in twelve other community 
productions, and sponsored a playwriting contest. 

Birmingham’s newest theatrical group, the VALLEY 
THEATRE, has announced Mary Stuart, Ondine and Song 
of Norway as three of its productions for the coming season. 
Ondine will be presented in co-operation with the Birming- 
ham Civic Ballet, and Song of Norway will be offered jointly 
with a civic opera group, in line with the organization’s 
policy of integrating the activities of local cultural groups. 
Only a year old, the Valley Theatre, which is under the 
direction of Bill Ozier, now has more than six hundred 
members. Its achievements include the establishment of 
Birmingham’s first theatrical library and the presentation 
of experimental workshop productions every month. These 
productions have included The Passionate Woman at Glyn, 
The Potting Shed, Ah, Wilderness!, Separate Tables, Brewsie 
and Willie and Aria de Capo. 


Alaska 


The ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY THEATRE, now 
five years old, is affiliated with Anchorage Community 
College and offers college credits to students who take part 
in its workshop program. Casting for its four annual major 
productions, however, is not limited to students but is open 
to the entire community. Productions are presented in the 
two-thousand-seat auditorium of Anchorage High School. 
Plans have been drawn for a new $130,000 theatre, which, 
it is hoped, will be ready for occupancy in 1960. Productions 
of the past season were Inherit the Wind, Medea, Auntie 
Mame and Brigadoon. Whenever possible, the organization 
imports professional actors of stature to appear in its plays. 
Among these have been Boris Karloff, who was seen in 
Arsenic and Old Lace, and Will Rogers, Jr., who appeared 
in Ah, Wilderness! The workshop includes classes in acting, 
directing, lighting, sound, costuming, make-up and publicity. 
Several short plays are presented each semester by students 
who are workshop members. 
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Arizona 


The speech and drama department of PHOENIX 
COLLEGE chose an in-the-round setting of varied levels 
for Gogol’s The Inspector General, its opening production 
last season. It was directed by John W. Paul, chairman of 
the department, who also staged the season’s second pro- 
duction, Andre Obey’s Noah. A program of four student- 
directed plays was the season’s final offering. The bill 
included The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, The Flattering 
Word, Goodnight Caroline and Poor Aubrey. 

The SOMBRERO PLAYHOUSE, Phoenix, will soon 
begin its twelfth season. Ralph Monet is administrative 
director. In past seasons the Playhouse has presented such 
stars as Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne, Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Walter Pidgeon, Kirk Douglas, Faye 
Emerson, Mickey Rooney, Joan Bennett, Joan Caulfield, 
William Bendix, Sarah Churchill and Imogene Coco. It 
also has housed the premiére of Dear Liar, together with the 
West Coast touring companies of Sabrina Fair, The Happy 
Time, Tiger at the Gates, The Boy Friend and Not in the Book. 
The Playhouse offers professional training for actors and 
playwrights through its American Foundation for Theatre 
Arts. Students participate in all phases of play production, 
in addition to attending classes. 

The drama department of the UNIVERSITY OF 
ARIZONA, Tucson, took part in a “good neighbor” ex- 
change of dramatic productions as part of its activities last 
season. It took its production of Lorca’s Blood Wedding to 
Mexico, presenting it at the University of Sonora, Hermosillo. 
Later the Mexican college reciprocated by bringing its 
Spanish version of Gaslight to Tucson. Blood Wedding was 
directed by Peter R. Marroney, as were the other six major 
productions of the year: The Diary of Anne Frank, The 
King and I, The Lark, King Lear, Mrs. Gibbons’ Boys and 
The Matchmaker. The season’s program also included 
student-directed productions of Everyman, The Trojan 
Women and Tartuffe. 


California 


Classes will begin September 8 for the 1959-60 school year 
at ACTOR’S LAB in San Francisco. There will be instruc- 
tion for beginners, advanced students and professionals. 
The Lab is headed by Mara Alexander Gilbert, who has 
taught acting in the Bay area for the past seventeen years. 
Actress Marjorie Steele, a former student of Mrs. Gilbert, 
has established three scholarships at the school. Applicants 
for them must send photographs and background informa- 
tion. Later, the final recipients will be chosen on the basis 
of interviews and auditions. The school stages productions 
in a small coffeehouse theatre to give experience to students 
not already connected with a group. 

Drama students at the CITY COLLEGE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO have had an important part in planning their 
own theatre and equipment. The stage, light board, hi-fi and 
acoustical systems and décor all are the result of student 
planning and design. Productions for 1959 were The 
Petrified Forest, You Can’t Take It with You, The Cherry 
Orchard and Inherit the Wind. Former bills include The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The Merchant of Venice, Lute Song, 
Medea, Beyond the Horizon, The Far-off Hills, The Taming 
of the Shrew and The Crucible. Students are responsible for 
all aspects of production except direction. 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC THEATRE, Stockton, 
opens its thirty-sixth season this fall under its original 
director, De Marcus Brown. Four or five major productions 
are staged each year. Three theatres are available for the 
college’s dramatic offerings: the college auditorium, a 
fifteen-hundred-seat outdoor theatre and the Studio Theatre, 
an intimate playhouse where experimental productions are 
staged. The school prepares students for careers as teachers 
of theatre arts and for professional participation in television, 
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legitimate theatre and films. This summer, for the tenth 
season, the college has presented a troupe of student actors 
at the historic Fallon House Theatre in Columbia State 
Park. The antique playhouse, part of a restored gold-rush 
town, is a popular tourist attraction. 

The GOLDEN BOUGH CIRCLE THEATRE in Carmel 
is the direct successor of the Theatre of the Golden Bough, 
founded in 1924 by Edward Kuster. Located on the Monterey 
peninsula, it specializes in arena productions, occupying a 
150-seat playhouse designed specifically for performances 
in the round. Open each week end throughout the year, it 
presents a new play every six weeks. Among recent offerings 
have been Separate Tables, The Little Hut and Don Juan in 
Hell. A subscription season, instituted this year for the first 
time, was an immediate success, and plans are being drawn 
to make it an annual event. Casts are recruited entirely from 
the community. The theatre, however, has a paid staff. Its 
resident director, Frederick Rider, is an alumnus of the 
drama departments of Yale and the University of Washing- 
ton. He also has served as designer and director for the 
Stanford University Opera Theatre. 

“Theatre of the Senses’’ was the experiment of the year 
for the College of San Mateo’s HILLBARN THEATRE. 
Encouraged by the writings of the French poet and actor 
Antonin Artaud, director Robert Brauns and designer Sam 
Rolph employed light, sound, color, texture and even smell 
in the presentation of a double bill composed of Maeterlinck’s 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue and Fry's A Phoenix Too Frequent. 
Other Hillbarn productions for the season were Ibsen’s 
Little Eyolf, Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Toreadors, Philip 
King’s Serious Charge and the thriller Monique. As part of 
the college’s adult-education program, the theatre makes 
all its own costumes, wigs, sets, masks and props. 


The MAGNOLIA THEATRE of Long Beach, now 
entering its sixth season, produces eight plays a year. The 
organization, originally the project of a small group of 
enthusiasts, has grown into a thriving community theatre 
with a large general membership. Outstanding productions 
of the past season were The Crucible and The Tunnel of Love. 
Richard Erdman starred in the latter. The practice of 
presenting established actors in the group’s plays was begun 
during the summer of 1958 when Vanessa Brown appeared 
in Gigi, Mr. Erdman in No Time for Sergeants and John 
Carradine in The Winslow Boy. Among the organization’s 
other activities are a playwrights’ workshop, headed by 
Gerald Brown, and a children’s theatrical school, which 
offers instruction in acting, directing and writing for the 
theatre to young people between the ages of six and nineteen. 
The children’s school, under the supervision of Pat Brown, 
products two shows yearly. Direction is by Ridge Walker. 


ORANGE COAST COLLEGE, Costa Mesa, will open 
its 1959-60 season with a production of Hamlet. This 
summer, at its music-drama workshop, the college has 
presented four musical comedies: South Pacific, Kismet, 
Oklahoma! and Guys and Dolls. The staff for the workshop 
included James Fitzgerald, choral music; Lucian Scott, 
drama; Paul Cox, instrumental music; and Sally Parker, 
dance. The courses in music and dance are summer features 
only; year-round instruction is offered in acting, directing, 
lighting, set design and stagecraft. During the 1958-59 
school year the major dramatic productions were Macbeth, 
4 Clearing in the Woods, Call Me Madam and See How 
They Run. 

An increase in the number of seasonal subscribers has 
led the PALO ALTO COMMUNITY THEATRE to 
schedule additional week-end performances for its 1959-60 
productions. The 1958-59 season was the most successful in 
the group’s twenty-eight-year history. Productions were 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, Janus, Anastasia, The 
Flowering Peach, The Pajama Game and The Devil’s Disciple. 
The organization, a division of Palo Alto’s recreation de- 
partment, is reportedly the only community theatre in the 
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United States to be completely subsidized by a municipality. 
Its professional staff includes Ralph Schram, supervising 
director; Raymond Barrett, assistant director; Carroll 
Alexander, technical director-designer; and Richard Wilson, 
part-time technical assistant. 

Now in its forty-third season of operation, the world- 
famous PASADENA PLAYHOUSE will present its 972nd 
production in October. Since its founding in 1917 by 
Gilmor Brown, the Playhouse has been the training ground 
for many outstanding actors, among them Lloyd Nolan, 
Robert Preston, Dana Andrews, Martha Hyer, Victor Jory, 
Robert Young, Victor Mature, Randolph Scott, Carolyn 
Jones, Earl Holliman and Lee J. Cobb. The facilities of the 
Playhouse include the nine-hundred-seat main auditorium 
and three smaller theatres. There is also a fully-equipped 
television studio. Certificates, bachelor’s degrees and 
master’s degrees are awarded in theatre arts. Majors are 
possible in acting, directing, television production and 
technical design. 

Productions offered by the Speech Arts Department of 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE during the past season 
included Camino Real, Victoria Regina, Juno and the 
Paycock, The School for Scandal and The Beggar’s Opera. 
In addition to major offerings, there were twice-monthly 
productions of one-act plays by the Studio Theatre group. 
These were cast from students in lower-division acting 
courses, and directed by members of the stage-direction 
classes. A special feature of the department is its emphasis 
on television. Plays are produced in the campus television 
studio and beamed. via microwave to local stations for 
rebroadcast. 

The SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE THEATRE 
operates three playhouses, including an arena theatre, in 
producing its regular subscription series of four plays, a 
musical comedy and an opera. Its 1958-59 season included 
Bus Stop, Billy Badd, The House of Bernarda Alba, The 
Poor of San Francisco (a nineteenth-century melodrama by 
Dion Boucicault), The Pajama Game and Prokofieff’s The 
Duenna, All’s Well That Ends Well and The Merchant of 
Venice were given as part of an annual Shakespeare festival. 
George R. Kernodle and Walter E. vB. Teschan were guest 
directors for these productions. Other activities included 
productions of Simon Big Ears and Winnie the Pooh by 
the Children’s Theatre, studio workshop productions of No 
Exit and Theatre Dance, and student dramatics club offerings 
of two original one-act plays, Electra and The Ark. 

The West Coast premiere of Winesburg, Ohio, starring 
Sterling Holloway, Darryl Hickman and Katherine Bard, 
was the past season’s opener for THEATRE OF ARTS, 
Los Angeles. A second outstanding event of the season was 
a production of The Front Page with Pat O’Brien, Allen 
Jenkins and Doris Dowling. Formerly Max Reinhardt’s 
theatre and school, Theatre of Arts now is owned and 
directed by Valmar Oleska. Classes are offered in dancing, 
fencing and pantomime, together with speech and acting. 
Major productions feature both professional and student 
actors. 


The THREE ARTS STUDIO of Hollywood, owned and 
directed by Frank Wyka and Bill Lockwood, is now entering 
its third season. Instruction is offered in all theatre arts, 
including singing, dancing and dramatics. Productions range 
from standard Broadway plays and musicals to classical 
concerts and experiments in grand opera. The most recent 
production was the West Coast premitre of Cole Porter’s 
Out of This World. During the coming season the studio will 
present an original musical about college life, besides two 
original plays. Don Paul and Steve Layne will be the 
season’s first guest directors. Ted Howard is in charge of 
dance instruction and choreography for all shows. 


Colorado 


Rex Beach’s The Spoilers is the 1959 production of 
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IMPERIAL PLAYERS, who perform from mid-June to 
mid-September at the restored Imperial Hotel in Cripple 
Creek. Performances are given twice daily except Mondays 
in the hotel’s Gold Bar Room, an intimate theatre seating 
265. Attendance last season totaled mcre than thirty 
thousand. The group was organized twelve years ago by 
Wayne and Dorothy Mackin, owners of the hotel. Members 
include professional actors and drama students from all 
parts of the country. Plays are always period works, selected 
with an eye to Cripple Creek’s history as a famous gold- 
mining camp. 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE, located in the Rockies near 
Steamboat Springs, offers study in theatre arts combined 
with outdoor living and recreation. The student body 
includes girls from eight years through college age; boys, 
high school through college. A number of teachers also 
attend for refresher courses. This summer’s schedule of 
productions, which continues through August 22, includes 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, lonesco’s 
The Lesson, I Remember Mama, ‘a program of dance and 
The King and I. A seminar in children’s theatre will be held 
August 21-22, featuring discussions of creative drama and 
dance for children. It will be climaxed by a children’s pro- 
duction by Perry-Mansfield campers (eight to fifteen years 
old). From August 23-29 there will be a dance seminar for 
teachers and advanced students, and on August 28-29, a 
symposium of arts, with sections on drama, music, art and 
public relations. 


Connecticut 


The ’92 THEATRE of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
opened its 1958-59 season with an arena-style production 
of Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood. Other offerings 
included The Lark, Lovers in Midstream, a new play by 
William D. Roberts, and Ikon, an opera by Richard K. 
Winslow with librette by Ralph Pendleton, °92 Theatre 
director. The season also included a student production of 
Robert Burns’s The Jolly Beggers. The design for all pro- 
ductions was under the supervision of William R. Ward. 
An additional project of the year was an exhibition of 
theatre design held at the Davison Art Center. In con- 
nection with this exhibit, a symposium on design was 
conducted as part of the New England Theatre Conference. 
Speakers were Mary Virginia Heinlein, director, Experi- 
mental Theatre, Vassar College; Arthur B. Drexler, director 
of the Department of Architecture and Design, Museum of 
Modern Art; Alwin Nikolais, co-director, Henry Street 
Playhouse, New York; and T. H. Parker, music and drama 
editor, Hartford Courant, who acted as moderator. 


The YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA, long 
established as a school for graduate study in the theatre 
arts, prepares its students for careers as teachers or as 
members of the professional theatre. It is open to holders of 
degrees from colleges and universities. The three-year 
course leads to the degree of Master of Fine Arts; specializa- 
tion is possible in playwriting, directing, acting, stage design, 
lighting and production techniques. There is also a program 
leading to a Doctor of Fine Arts degree in the history of the 
theatre, playwriting, direction or production. The faculty 
is headed by Dean Curtis Canfield, who, prior to his 
appointment in 1954, was in charge of the drama department 
at Amherst College. Approximately half the school’s 
graduates are in the professional theatre, the others being 
engaged principally in teaching theatre arts. 


District of Columbia 


The GREET DRAMATIC ACADEMY of Washington, 
situated in the Georgetown area, will open its 1959-60 school 
year the latter part of September. The academy, in operation 
for more than twenty years, has trained more than three 
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The chanteuse from the Ozarks provides a show for stranded 
travelers in this scene from Theatre Atlanta’s production of 
Bus Stop. The organization, which soon will begin its third 
season, is a union of three of the Georgia city’s little theatres. 
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Lady Bracknell arrives for tea in this scene from the University 
of Minnesota production of The Importance of Being Earnest. 
The handsome setting was designed by Wendell Josal, who also 
served as director. Costumes were designed by Robert D. 
Moulton. 
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thousand students. Essentially an adult school, it also 
provides instruction for youngsters from ten to seventeen 
years. Principles of acting, speech, poise and pantomime 
are taught, and a group of one-act plays is produced each 
semester. 

Washington’s NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROAD- 
CASTING, now in its twenty-fifth year, trains students for 
positions as staff announcers, writers, producers, actors and 
program directors in the radio-television field. There are 
courses in diction, music programming, foreign-language 
pronunciation, announcing, continuity and drama writing, 
station management, sales and publicity. Alice Keith, 
president of the academy, was previously director of 
educational activities for RCA and broadcasting director 
of the C.B.S. “American School of the Air.” 


Florida 


The drama department of the UNIVERSITY OF 
MIAMI maintains a year-round production schedule, with 
a faculty of eight and three separate playhouses. Two of its 
theatres are located on the main campus in Coral Gables. 
They are the Ring, a flexible theatre adaptable to arena, 
three-quarter or proscenium staging, and the Box, a two- 
hundred-seat experimental playhouse where two new 
original plays by American dramatists are staged annually. 
The Box also houses the children’s theatre and puppet 
theatre, and the department’s playwriting program. Every 
year a full program of student-written plays is produced. 
At the Ring, last season’s productions included Becque’s 
Woman of Paris, Lorca’s Yerma, Schiller’s Mary Stuart, As 
You Like It, O’Casey’s Purple Dust and Shaw’s Major 
Barbara. The department’s third playhouse is its summer 
theatre, the Parkway Playhouse, located in the mountains 
of North Carolina. A full season of summer stock is presented 
there every year. 

John von Szeliski, head of the drama department at the 
UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA, has announced an expansion 
of educational theatre activities in the Tampa area. This is 
part of a major new program of fine-arts studies and 
presentations launched by the university at the beginning 
of the year. The department’s most recent production was a 
benefit run of The Drunkard, with a cast composed entirely 
of faculty and staff members—the president and deans 
included. Its purpose was to arouse increased community 
interest in theatre activities and also to raise funds for the 
establishment of academic scholarships in theatre arts at 
the university. Scholarships in technical theatre and acting 
will be awarded to qualified students, beginning in Septem- 


ber. Plans are now being discussed for the possible consolida- 


Okinawan villagers turn out to welcome their new American 
military commander in this scene from the Pasadena Playhouse 
production of The Teahouse of the August Moon. Jerry Oddo 
(holding helmet) was featured as Sakini. Direction was by 
Pat Miller. 


tion of Tampa’s community theatre and the university 
theatre into an area project of greatly increased scope. A full 
schedule of experimental theatre productions is also planned 
for the 1959-60 school yéar, including a dramatic reading 
series and original plays. 


Georgia 

BLACKFRIARS, now in its forty-fourth season, is the 
student drama organization at Agnes Scott College, a 
liberal-arts school for women located in Decatur, a suburb 
of Atlanta. Membership is obtained by tryout and is limited 
to fifty-five. The group stages two full-length productions 
annually, plus occasional shorter works, including original 
scripts from the school’s class in playwriting. Last season’s 
productions were Giraudoux’ The Enchanted and An Ameri- 
can Sampler, a bill of one-act plays by American authors. 
Included in the bill were Trifles, Something Unspoken, 
Aria de Capo and The Happy Journey to Camden and 
Trenton. In the group’s productions of fantasies or classics, 
all roles are taken by women; in modern realistic plays, 
men’s roles are filled by actors from community or college 
theatres of the Atlanta area. During the past season, co- 
operation with Theatre Atlanta included the borrowing of 
actors, and participation by Blackfriars in a festival of 
one-act plays sponsored by that organization. 

THEATRE ATLANTA, INC., will open its third season 
this fall with an ambitious program calling for presentation 
of a play a month for season subscribers. The organization 
came into being through the merger of three little theatre 
groups: the Theatre Guild, the Atlanta Civic Theatre and 
the Playmakers. Under the leadership of managing director 
Walter O. Jensen, formerly of the Corpus Christi Little 
Theatre, the group to date has presented thirteen major 
productions, two children’s plays and two experimental pro- 
ductions, and it has established an actors’ workshop. Pro- 
ductions are staged in a playhouse that has been leased on 
Peachtree Street. Shows of the past season were Inherit the 
Wind, Bernardine, Anne of the Thousand Days, The Potting 
Shed, Bus Stop and the group’s first musical production, 
Lady in the Dark. 


Hawaii 


A new four-year production schedule of dramatic master- 
works will be launched this fall at the UNIVERSITY OF 
HAWAII. According to the plan, great plays from a master 
list of eight will be presented at the rate of two a year. 
When, after four years, all eight plays have been performed, 
the list will be repeated. Consequently every student will 
have a chance to see or participate in each of these plays 
during his years at the university. The eight master-works 
chosen are Oedipus Rex, Lysistrata, Everyman, Hamlet, 
King Lear, Tartuffe, Hedda Gabler and The Cherry Orchard. 
The first two will be Hedda Gabler, which will begin the 
cycle this fall, and Hamlet, scheduled for production in the 
spring. The university will also have other student pro- 
ductions throughout the season: a group of original one-act 
plays, the modern Chinese work Thunder and Rain by 
Ts’ao Yu, and Anouilh’s Mademoiselle Colombe. 


Idaho 


During the past season the IDAHO STATE PLAYERS 
of Idaho State College, Pocatello, made two Pacific tours 
one to New Zealand at the invitation of the State Depart- 
ment and one to military posts in the Far East for the 
American Educational Theatre Association and the U.S.O. 
Seventy-one performances of Bus Stop and The Miser were 
given during the thirty-five-thousand-mile journey. At home 
the Players present a season of six major productions, plus 
play readings, children’s plays and one-acts. Among the 
1958-59 presentations were Guys and Dolls, Blood Wedding, 
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R.U.R. and The Little Hut. Carl Isaacson heads the college’s 
speech and drama department. The theatre staff includes 
Hal J. Todd, Vio Mae Powell, Charles Bilyeu, Allen 
Blomquist and Donald Asboe. There are courses in acting, 
directing, stagecraft, lighting, play production, dramatic 
literature, playwriting and television. 


Illinois 


BOULDER HILL PLAYHOUSE, located on Route 25, 
two miles south of Aurora, offers a fourteen-week season of 
nonprofessional summer stock. Under the guidance of the 
husband-wife team of Jack and Lucelle Goring, who act as 
business manager and director respectively, a schedule of 
seven productions is presented. Each play recieves ten 
performances. Apprentices come to the Playhouse from 
colleges throughout the country. Housed in a remodeled 
barn, it has a stage with a twenty-nine-foot revolving insert 
and a marquee adorned with ancient London street lamps. 
Mr. Goring planned and executed most of the remodeling 
himself. An art exhibit is an added feature of the season. 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF EVANSTON is in 
its thirty-fifth season and playing to its second-generation 
audience—the children whose parents, uncles and aunts 
enjoyed the same childhood experience in the 1920’s. 
Sponsored since its beginning by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity school of speech and the Evanston elementary school 
system, the theatre produces six plays during the school 
year, and stages four performances of each production on 
consecutive Saturday mornings and afternoons at Haven or 
Skiles Junior High Schools. Some twenty-four hundred 
children from the Chicago area attend each of the six pro- 
ductions, three of which are designed for children from 
preschool age through the third-grade level. The players 
for this series are students of the seventh and eighth grades. 
So are the crews, who, under the guidance of adult technical 
directors, work on costumes, scenery and lighting. Evanston 
school children study creative dramatics and stagecraft as 
part of their regular school work. In the second series of 
three plays, for audiences from the third through the eighth 
grades, casts and crews are chosen from Northwestern 
University students majoring in theatre, supported by 
atudents from junior high schools. The Children’s Theatre 
directing staff is headed by Rita Criste, a member of the 
Northwestern faculty and supervisor of dramatics for the 
Evanston public schools, which employ twelve full-time 
teachers of dramatics. 

The GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE AND 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA, Chicago, offers training for actors, 
directors, designers and technicians. Completely reorganized 
during the past year, the school now teaches “‘Method” 
acting as well as the more traditional acting techniques. 
Fully accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, it confers bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in fine arts along with professional diplomas. 
The facilities include two theatres where each year six 
major adult productions are staged, plus four productions 
for children. Performances total 225 a season. Students play 
all parts except those that demand maturity and experience. 
(Such roles are filled by professional actors.) Among those 
who have performed in the school’s productions are Burgess 
Meredith, Eugenie Leontovich and Morris Carnovsky. 
Besides the teaching of its own staff, Goodman offers in- 
formal lectures and question-and-answer periods by such 
personalities as Joseph Schildkraut, Geraldine Page, Otto 
Preminger, Cyril Ritchard, John Gielgud, Peggy Wood and 
Julie Harris. Instruction also includes formal lectures on the 
theatre. Those who have given them in the past include 
Kurt Pinthus, Eric Bentley, John Gassner, Henry Hewes, 
Elemer Nagy, Donald Oenslager, Joseph Kramm, Peter 
Ustinov, Elmer Rice, Michel Saint-Denis, Harold Clurman, 
John Houseman and Tyrone Guthrie. 


The School of Dramatics and Speech at ILLINOIS 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, is concluding 
its 1958-59 season with six weeks of summer stock. The 
summer program, which began in June, includes productions 
of Anastasia, The Hollow, The Tender Trap, Picnic and Dial 
““M” for Murder. An annual event on the Illinois Wesleyan 
campus is the Contemporary Arts Festival, which features 
presentations by the school’s art, music and drama depart- 
ments. This year the drama department offered a production 
of Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine. It also sponsored the 
appearance of Professor Hubert C: Heffner of Indiana 
University as guest lecturer and critic. Other major pro- 
ductions of the season included The Matchmaker, Tea and 
Sympathy, The Chalk Garden and Visit to a Small Planet. 
The season also featured two short senior-directed plays: 
Pirandello’s The Vise and Noel Coward’s Fumed Oak. 


METROPOLITAN PLAYERS of Roosevelt University, 
Chicago, offered two “firsts” during the 1958-59 season. 
One was production of an original musical entitled The Big 
Wheel. Written by George Herman, it dealt with the in- 
vasion of the drama department of a small college by a “big 
wheel” from Broadway. The second highlight was the 
Chicago premiére of Clare Boothe Luce’s Child of the 
Morning. The play was unusually well received, particularly 
by clergy and religious folk who attended a special matinée. 
Other productions of the season were Separate Tables and 
Autumn Crocus. The Players are under the direction of 
Anna Helene Reuter. 


At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, the 
major offerings are produced by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Theatre in the winter and the Northwestern Drama 
Festival in the summer. Both of these offer subscription 
seasons with up to eleven performances of each play. The 
University Theatre mounts six plays, two each quarter. The 
Drama Festival mounts four plays simultaneously, present- 
ing them in rotation, a different play each evening for five 
weeks. The plays are performed by student actors, and 
employ student crews from various production classes. They 
are directed and designed by the faculty of the Department 
of Theatre. All of the department’s play-producing activities 
stem directly from the curriculum and course requirements, 
and are in no sense regarded as extracurricular or merely 
recreational. Each year some sixteen thousand persons 
attend university productions. Among these are many who 
have been attending regularly for twenty-five years or more 
and who can recall the student work of such famous North- 
westerners as Jennifer Jones, Charlton Heston, Walter Kerr, 
Patricia Neal, Jeffrey Hunter, Ralph Meeker, James Olson 
and Inga Swenson. 


The drama department of SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, Carbondale, sponsors eight major produc- 
tions during the academic year, plus six more during a 
summer-stock season, and each autumn there is a tour of 
southern and central Illinois. In addition, the department 
regularly co-operates with the school of music’s opera 
workshop. There also is a series of three children’s plays 
every season. Campus productions are presented in Southern 
Playhouse. The university offers a theatre major leading to 
both B.A. and M.A. degrees. 


The drama of civilization versus savagery was the theme 
of the 1958-59 season of plays presented by WRIGHT 
COLLEGE THEATRE, Chicago. The opening production, 
Hedda Gabler, was followed by Frankenstein, an adaptation 
by John Edwards from the Mary Shelley novel. Other 
productions of the season were The Curious Savage and 
Troilus and Cressida. The latter play was the season’s most 
successful. It was directed by Kenneth W. Jenks, with 
Elizabethan costumes designed and executed by Reta L. 
West. The drama department also sponsored an experiment 
in teaching speech fundamentals via television during the 
year. It was carried on Station WTTW, and all nine 
members of the drama faculty took part. 
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Indiana 


The t of Speech and Drama of SAINT 
MARY’S COLLEGE, Notre Dame, will open its 1959-60 
season with a production of Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow 
and Substance, October 7-11, in O’Laughlin Auditorium. 
Actress Julie Haydon will be guest star. In February E. 
Martin Browne will arrive to begin final production work 
on his own adaptation of a cycle of English medieval 
mystery plays, which will be given March 25-29. Mr. 
Browne was at Saint Mary’s in April for preliminary dis- 
cussion and casting. The settings and costumes will be 
based on Giotto’s paintings, many of which are reproduc- 
tions of scenes from the Italian mystery plays. Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth will be the department's 
final offering of the season, May 18-22. Productions of the 
1958-59 season included Plain and Fancy, directed by James 
Cronin, with settings by Donald Rathgeb; The Miracle of 
Theophilus, a medieval French mystery play adapted and 
directed by Howard Lord, head of the department; Love’s 
Labour's Lost, directed by Mr. Cronin and Mr. Lord; and 
The Cherry Orchard, directed by Mr. Lord. In addition, the 
department-sponsored Columbine Club presented a dozen 
student-produced one-act plays and cuttings, including 
several original scripts by students. Outstanding was an 
outdoor performance of Ben Jonson’s masque A Challenge 
at Tilt, directed by Rosemary Doheny, a senior. 


lowa 


The Speech and Drama Department of CLARK COL- 
LEGE, Dubuque, offers five major productions a year, plus 
laboratory and lecture recitals. Smell of Cinnamon. an 
original melodrama by George Herman of the faculty, 
opened the 1958-59 season. Other major offerings were a 
book-in-hand presentation of Mary Stuart, a group of 
medieval plays, a production of Alice in Wonderland for 
children of the area, and a musical adaptation of Anouilh’s 
Thieves’ Carnival that was given in arena style. The season’s 
activities also included a mime recital by senior drama 
majors, a group of student-written one-act plays, and a 
program of ballet under the direction of Tatiana Bechenova 
O’ Rourke, former Ballet Russe soloist. Sister Mary Xavier, 
B.V.M., department chairman, and Mr. Herman alternate 
as directors. Students direct laboratory productions and 
conduct weekly classes for children in creative dramatics. 


Kansas 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY THEATRE, Lawrence, will 
soon open its third season in the school’s new Music and 
Dramatic Arts Building. Scheduled productions include 
The Member of the Wedding, Brigadoon, The Crucible, The 
Beggar’s Opera and Volpone in the Major Theatre; John 
Brown’s Body, Desire Under the Elms, a dance drama and a 
drama symposium in the Experimental Theatre; and Puss 
in Boots and Rapunzel and the Witch in the Children’s 
Theatre. The past season marked the beginning of the 
organization’s Five-Year Plan in Community Theatre, 
whose aims are to establish community-theatre centers in 
Kansas, to provide the state with increased theatrical 
activity and, eventually, to provide professional outlets for 
graduates of institutions offering training in the dramatic 
arts. The school’s summer season featured productions of 
The Servant of Two Masters, Tartuffe and Once in a Lifetime, 
all done in a style suggested by the commedia dell’ arte. The 
regular 1958-59 season included Summer and Smoke, The 
King and I, An Italian Straw Hat, Carmen and The Winter’s 
Tale in the Major Theatre; Under Milk Wood, Ten Nights 
in a Barroom, Naked, The Great God Brown, and the annual 
prize play, The Long Shadow, in the Experimental Theatre; 
and Treasure Island and The Elves and the Shoemaker in the 
Children’s Theatre. 
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A two-level stage, like that of an Elizabethan theatre, was used 
for Northwestern University’s production of As You Like It. 
The play, a part of last year’s Northwestern Drama Festival, 
had staging by James W. Gousseff and costumes by Paul 
Reinhardt. 





Kentucky 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE OF KENTUCKY chartered 
as the state theatre of Kentucky, offers a summer-stock 
season of ten plays with Broadway casts during June, July 
and August at its theatre in Danville. The resident company 
then goes on tour in the fall, taking a series of three plays to 
small communities throughout the state under sponsorship 
of local organizations. During the summer season the Play- 
house operates a Summer Arts Colony, which consists of a 
series of workshops in the creative arts. The four-week 
Drama Camp, planned for high-school students and 
graduates, offers training in acting, movement, voice, 
television and radio techniques, dance, fencing and social 
graces. Following the Drama Camp there is a two-week 
Advanced School of Acting for college students and teachers, 
plus weeklong workshops in painting and crafts, creative 
writing, creative problem solving and communication skills. 
A music festival also is held. Eben C. Henson, of Danville, 
is the Playhouse’s producer. In addition to the plays and 
classes, there are recreational facilities available to members 
of the arts colony, including a swimming pool, basketball 
court and baseball diamond. 

The WESTERN PLAYERS of Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green, offered four major productions 
during the 1958-59 season: Summer and Smoke, Macbeth, 
Carousel (staged in co-operation with the school’s music 
and art departments) and The Madwoman of Chaillot. 
Summer and Smoke was a repetition—proscenium-style 
of a production first presented in the round during the 
summer of 1958. Other plays done that summer were The 
Moon Is Blue and Noel Coward’s Hay Fever. The Players 
also co-operated with the Bowling Green Community 
Theatre during the 1958-59 season in its presentations of 
Sabrina Fair and The White Sheep of the Family. Russell H. 
Miller, director of theatre activities for the college, was 
producing director of all Players productions, and Walter 
Langsford and John L. Minton served as technical directors. 
At the annual awards dinner, ‘“Toppers’’—awards for 
outstanding dramatic achievement—were presented to Jo 
Ann Hall Kurtz, Mary Ruth Grise, and Mr. Langsford and 
Mr. Minton. 
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The Pioneer Playhouse, Danville, is chartered as the state 
theatre of Kentucky. Here a performance of Picnic is in 
progress in the group’s outdoor theatre. When its summer 
season has been completed, the company goes on a chautauqua 
tour of the state. 


Maryland 


The SECOND UNITED STATES ARMY SHOW- 
MOBILE, with headquarters at Fort George G. Meade, 
presents entertainment at military and civilian community 
locations, and for troops in the field throughout the seven- 
state Second Army Area, which includes Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Virginia. New mobile entertainment units are organized 
approximately every three months under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Lynn, production supervisor, and technical 
director Cory Wayne. Casts consist entirely of military 
personnel. Presentations have included such original musical 
shows as Mostly Music, Front Row, Center, Tempo and 
(currently) High, Wide and Handsome. The troupe averages 
some two hundred performances a year, to a total audience 
of approximately 120,000. Secretary of the Army Wilber 
called the group “‘a distinct credit to the United States 
Army”’. 


Massachusetts 


Founded in 1956 by Alan J. Levitt, Boston’s ACTORS 
WORKSHOP has pioneered ‘‘method”’ acting techniques 
in its area. More recently, still other new techniques gleaned 
from all over Europe have been incorporated into the 
school’s curriculum. The structure of the Workshop is that 
of an active repertory theatre with accompanying school, 
along the lines of national theatres in European countries. 
There is a staff of eight. Two-year and four-year certificates 
are given. There are both day and evening classes with 
instruction in directing, dance, speech, fencing, make-up, 
pantomime, dramatic literature, history of theatre, pro- 
duction and a number of other theatrical subjects. 

HARWICH JUNIOR THEATRE, a nonprofit, self- 
supporting community theatre that produces children’s 
plays exclusively, is now in its eighth consecutive summer 
season. Casting is done from among community residents, 
several hundred of whom also help with lighting, costuming, 
art work and other production activities. Four productions 
a year receive three performances each at the Exchange 
Playhouse in Harwich Center. Emil and the Detectives will be 
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presented there August 4-6. A repeat presentation of 
Dorothy Drew’s dramatization of Treasure Island, one of 
the group’s former hits, will close the season August 18-20. 
Other productions this summer have been Beauty and the 
Beast and The Royal Adventure, an original play by Lin Ford 
(the pen name of Joan Robertson of London, who spent 
several weeks with the group last summer). About six 
thousand children and adults see the organization’s pro- 
ductions each summer. This reportedly is the only children’s 
theatre in the United States offering daily, tuition-free, 
stage and costume workshops. There also are four classes in 
creative arts. An additional activity of the group is a six- 
week graduate course in community theatre for children, 
which is included in the summer curriculum of nearby 
Wheelock College. Students registered for this course 
receive six points of graduate credit, participate in all 
phases of the Harwich Junior Theatre activities, and live in 
the community during the instruction period. 

Although the faculty of the SMITH COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Theatre, Northampton, presents two major shows 
each year, the most important production activity on the 
campus is that directed by students. The school’s aim is not 
only to encourage student directors and actors, but also to 
give the class in playwriting an outlet for its work. This 
program is known as Studio Theatre and its productions 
must be initiated by the student herself. She may, for 
exampie, be studying a play in one of her courses that she 
would like to produce; she may want to direct an original or 
time-tested one-act play; or she may prefer to experiment 
with avant-grade material. In any case, the project is 
scheduled with the faculty supervisor, and from that point, 
its production is entirely in the student’s hands. She must 
make arrangements for designing, casting and directing. 
She may request faculty assistance, but the final decisions 
are hers. Within reason, as many productions of this sort 
are given as there are students interested in producing them. 
From the first semester’s activities, the faculty selects one 
or two student directors for the major production in the 
spring. This year the program consisted of a dramatization 
of J. D. Salinger’s short story Uncle Wiggly in Connecticut, 
and Strindberg’s Miss Julie. Lynn Ackerman and Judith 
Ravel directed. 


Michigan 


A ten-week season of nonprofessional summer stock is 
presented annually at the SISTER LAKES PLAYHOUSE, 
located at Sister Lakes in southwestern Michigan. The 
Playhouse, a remodeled barn, is operated by Jack Goring, 
who serves as actor and business manager, and his wife 
Lucelle, who directs the productions. Ten plays are staged 
each summer. Classes are held in all phases of theatre. 
Apprentices are drawn from colleges throughout the country, 


and they and local talent comprise the casts of Playhouse 
offerings. 


Minnesota 


Death of a Salesman and Twelfth Night were the major 
1958-59 productions of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS THEA- 
TRE, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter. This group, 
which is now in its sixth season of children’s theatre, also 
presented a production of Hansel and Gretel to some twenty- 
five hundred children from public and parochial schools in 
St. Peter and ten surrounding towns. On commencement 
eve, graduating theatre majors and members of the National 
Collegiate Players presented an evening of arena theatre 
consisting of one-act plays, poetry and interpretive dance. 

The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE, 
Minneapolis, is in its twenty-eighth season. The program 
includes five major productions in Scott Hall Auditorium, 
an arena and studio schedule of three plays, two Children’s 
Theatre plays and a student series of about fifteen full- 
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Dolores Viola and Robert Milli, as Jocasta and Oedipus, 
enact a tense scene from the Players Incorporated production of 
Oedipus Rex. The groaup—from Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—tours the country annually with a repertoire of 
classics. 


length plays plus some sixty one-acts. The University 


Theatre also co-operates in the production of three foreign- 
language plays, and in the musical and dramatic presenta- 
tions that are part of the annual Creative Arts Festival at 
the university. In addition, it sponsors a touring company 
that offers high-school assembly programs at approximately 
150 schools in the upper Midwest during the fall, and 
another company that tours a five-state area with a full- 
length production during the winter months. More than 
165,000 persons see the University Theatre’s productions 
in the course of a year. It is now concluding its second 
season on the Minnesota Centennial Showboat, presenting 
Billy the Kid, and She Stoops to Conquer. Last season’s five 
major productions were The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Saint Joan, The Scythe and the Sunset (a new play be Denis 
Johnston), The Tempset and Pal Joey, presented in co-oper- 
ation with the university’s Department of Music. Arena 
and studio productions were Kjeld Abell’s Anna Sophia 
Hedvig, Gene McKinney’s A Different Drummer and Anouilh’s 
Antigone. Children’s Theatre presentations were Paul Bun- 
yan’s Lumberjacks ‘and Peter Pan. Sheridan’s The Rivals 
was the major winter touring production. The 1959 summer 
season opened in June with a repeat of Pal Joey and con- 
tinued with an original musical revue written by Robert 
Moulton, the group’s costumer and choreographer. 
WENONAH PLAYERS of Winona State College, under 
the direction of speech department chairman Dorothy B. 
Magnus, completed their ninth season of arena theatre this 
year with a production of The Importance of Being Earnest 
Earlier in the season, members of the group filled major 
acting roles in the joint community and tri-college musical 
Minnesota, which was produced in celebration of the state- 
hood centennial. The setting for this show was designed by 
the Players’ technical director, Jacque Reidelberger. The 
group’s 1958-59 season also included two proscenium pro- 


ductions, He Who Gets Slapped and My 3 Angels. 


The MISSOURI WORKSHOP THEATRE at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, will be able to occupy its 
new quarters in about a year. Occupancy of the new 
theatre, which will be fully equipped and air-conditioned, 
is scheduled for September, 1960. The playhouse will be 
part of the university’s new Fine Arts Building. Major 
MWT productions of the 1958-59 season were The Potting 
Shed, The Crucible, Anniversary Waltz and The Pajama 
Game, which was produced as an all-student musical. The 
theatre also conducted an intramural one-act play competi- 
tion and a one-act playwriting contest. At the University 
of Iowa’s Imagination 59 presentation, MWT offered an 
original play, Get In or Get Out by Paul Beeching. During 
the summer of 1958 the group gave A Roomful of Roses and 
Time Out for Ginger at the Starlight Theatre. 

The SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 
THEATRE, headed by Dr. Leslie Irene Coger, gave two 
full-length productions plus a group of student-directed 
workshop offerings during the 1958-59 season. Workshop 
productions, mounted under Dr. Coger’s supervision, in- 
cluded The Jar, Hope Is the Thing with Feathers, Slave with 
Two Faces, The Trojan Women, Down in the Valley, Summer 
Fury and That Rascal Scapin. Full-length productions, 
directed by Dr. Harry G. Carlson, were The Time of Your 
Life and She Stoops to Conquer. For the latter play, modified 
eighteenth-century staging devices were used, and there was 
a special setting with sliding wings and footlights, designed 
by Daniel McCarter. The igniting of the footlights was ac- 
companied by a prologue written especially for the occasion 
by Dr. George Gleason. A children’s play, Ali Baba, was 
produced by Judith Mayes in the summer. Alpha Psi 
Omega, the national honorary dramatic society, presented 
The Chalk Garden under the direction of Bill Kelsay. Another 
feature of the season was an experiment in Reader’s Theatre. 
In addition to plays, a number of short stories and poems 
were offered. 

SPRINGFIELD LITTLE THEATRE, INC., is prepar- 
ing to celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 1959-60 
season has been designated Silver Anniversary Season for 
the group, the only civic theatre in Springfield. Scheduled 
productions are The Loud Red Patrick, Witness for the 
Prosecution, Visit to a Small Planet and Liliom. Having 
been started by a small group of theatre devotees, the 
Springfield Theatre now has become a true community 
organization. It attracts audiences from the entire south- 
western section of Missouri for its four annual productions. 
In choosing these plays, an especial effort is made to achieve 
variety. Whenever possible, classics are alternated with 
recent Broadway hits, and light comedy with serious drama. 
Each year there is one production in which young people 
may be cast, with an eye to training actors for future 
seasons. Last season’s plays were The Seven Year Itch, The 
Reluctant Debutante, Inherit the Wind and Picnic. 

The STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE, which 
serves the city of Columbia as both campus and community 
theatre, begins its twelfth season this fall. Productions, 
which run from two to three weeks, include musicals, new 
plays and experimental works, together with traditional 
dramas and comedies. Women’s roles are taken by Stephens 
students; male parts are handled by men from the faculty 
of the Department of Theatre Arts, all of whom are pro- 
fessional actors. John Gunnell is head of the department. 
This year a new Performance Arts curriculum will use 
facilities of the department and the television, radio and 
film department (headed by Neal Balanoff) to give students 
experience in stage, television, radio and films, both on the 
acting and production levels. Playhouse productions of the 
1958-59 season were Visit to a Small Planet, The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Bus Stop (whose author, William Inge, is a 
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former Stephens faculty member) The Heiress, The Chalk 
Garden, The Mousetrap, Lady Windermere’s Fan and a 
modern-dress version of King Lear. 

The UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY PLAYHOUSE 
presented five major productions during the 1958-59 season: 
Inherit the Wind, directed by Dr. Alban Varnado; Electra, 
directed by Dr. Patricia MclIlrath and featuring Judith 
Evelyn as artist in residence; The Taming of the Shrew, an 
opera by Vittorio Giannini, with Mr. Giannini as artist 
director and opening-night conductor, J. Morton Walker as 
co-ordinating director and Hardin Van Deursen as musical 
director; The Would-be Gentleman by Moliére, directed by 
Dr. Varnado; and Lorca’s Blood Wedding, directed by Mr. 
Walker. In addition, the Playhouse played to fifteen thou- 
sand children from public and parochial schools in two major 
children’s productions: Aladdin, directed by Mr. Walker, 


and The Magic Horn of Charlemagne, directed by Dr. 
Mcllrath. 


Montana 


The drama department of MONTANA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, Missoula, will begin offering graduate work next 
month, with the introduction of courses leading to the 
master’s degree in drama and theatre. Department chairman 
Firman H. Brown, Jr., will be in charge. The Montana 
Masquers will open their 1959-60 season with a special 
Freshman Orientation Week production of The Matchmaker 
in the university’s new eighty-five-seat Theatre-in-the- 
Corner. Three major productions will be presented during 
the season in the fifteen-hundred-seat University Theatre, 
including a musical staged in co-operation with the MSU 
School of Music. Three student productions and a program 
of original one-act plays are scheduled for production in the 
department’s experimental theatre. This month the depart- 
ment completes its second season of Masquer Summer 
Theatre productions, which has included weeklong runs of 
eight plays: Gigi, Waiting for Godot, The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness, The Chalk Garden, Come Back, Little Sheba, Joan of 
Lorraine, The Rainmaker and The Matchmaker. The drama 
department also joined with the MSU School of Music in a 
summer production of The Boy Friend. During March, a 
university production of Man and Superman was taken on 
a tour of ten Montana communities. Other productions of 
the 1958-59 season included The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Ghosts, The Trojan Women, Time Remembered, Trouble in 
Tahiti, The Medium (with the School of Music) and a 
group of original one-act plays. 


New Jersey 


The BERGEN COUNTY PLAYERS, INC., who have 
operated their own Little Firehouse Theatre in Oradell 
since 1949, will begin their twenty-seventh season in October. 
Eight productions are presented each season, with per- 
formances each Thursday, Friday and Saturday until the 
end of May. Aside from the major productions, an experi- 
mental workshop playlet is presented each month for the 
membership, which currently numbers 275. During the 
summer the workshop sponsors seminars covering all 
theatre mediums. The theatre’s operation is controlled by 
seven officers and a board of governors. Plays are selected 
by a committee of eight directors. Many original works, both 
musical and dramatic, have been presented by the group in 
past seasons. Benefit shows also are staged regularly each 
year. The 1958-59 season included You Can’t Take It with 
You, Bad Seed, Visit to a Small Planet, Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, Separate Tables, Janus, Life with Father and 
What Price Glory? 


New Mexico 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las 
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Vegas, inaugurated its Summer Festival of the Performing 
Arts in July with a double bill consisting of Trial by Jury 
and Down in the Valley, presented by the drama and music 
departments. Major productions of the 1958-59 season were 
Visit to a Small Planet and Annie Get Your Gun, plus 
Jacinto Benavente’s His Widow’s Husband, which was done 
as a dramatized reading. During the year, students directed 
laboratory performances of ten one-act plays. An added 
feature of drama-department activities is a program whereby 
qualified students may work with the occupational-therapy 
program of the state hospital in Las Vegas for university 
credit. 


New York 


The AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS, 
America’s oldest school of dramatic training, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary this year. Located in New York 
City, it numbers among its graduates and former students 
many of this country’s outstanding theatrical professionals. 
Some of them are Cecil B. de Mille, Howard Lindsay, 
William Powell, Edward G. Robinson, Joseph Schildkraut, 
Jason Robards, Sr., Jason Robards, Jr., Spencer Tracy, 
Thelma Ritter, Garson Kanin, Agnes Moorehead, Rosalind 
Russell, Robert Cummings, Hume Cronyn, Betty Field, 
Jennifer Jones, Lauren Bacall, Kirk Douglas, Tom Poston, 
Don Murray, Grace Kelly, Anne Bancroft and John 
Cassavetes. Applicants must pass an audition board before 
admittance is assured. The academy also has regional 
representatives throughout the United States and Canada 
who are empowered to grant auditions to prospective 
students before the latter come to New York. Last year the 
school presented its students in more than eighty public 
performances of dramatic fare ranging from Shakespeare 
to William Inge. 

The AMERICAN THEATRE WING held its third 
annual commencement exercises in May at the Plymouth 
Theatre in New York City. Speakers and their guests 
included Ralph Bellamy, Guthrie McClintic, Charlie 
Ruggles, Eileen Heckart and Hugh Miller, director of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. Helen Menken is presi- 
dent of the Theatre Wing. Graduates of its two-year course 
have completed more than fifteen hundred hours of training 
in all phases of acting. The curriculum also includes courses 
in theatre, radio and television techniques, speech, body 
training, the plays of Shakespeare, theatre history, play 
analysis, theatre practice, fencing, stage management and 
make-up. 

The ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO in New York 
City offers a ninteen-month course in acting fundamentals 
for beginners. The principal course is taught by Mr. 
Mannino himself. Other teachers give instruction in body 
alignment, speech and voice. The complete course consists 
of five fifteen-week terms. Classes are conducted primarily 
in the evening, but afternoon instruction also is available. 
Upon completion of the fundamental course, graduating 
students perform a group of scenes as a talent showcase 
before an invited audience of agents and producers. 

The A.R.T. WORKSHOP, New York City, under the 
direction of Wendell K. K. Phillips, Laszlo Biro and Burt 
Brinckerhoff, offers a complete theatre curriculum. Joshua 
Logan gives lectures on directing as a supplement to the 
general course. Playwriting is taught by Samson Raphaelson; 
actors improvise an author’s ideas while his play is still 
being written as a means of testing his material through 
actual staging. Others on the staff include stage designer 
Gary Smith; James Thompson, who teaches classes in 
theatre survey; and Raymond Wilson, who conducts a 
course in music for the actor. On Friday and Saturday 
nights and Sunday afternoons, the A.R.T. presents a 
repertory of plays, both full-length and one-act, for an 
audience that includes casting agents, students and the 
theatregoing public. An additional feature of the school’s 
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activities is a Saturday workshop for teen-agers. Conducted 
by Mr. Brinckerhoff, it is based on the regular curriculum, 


but is adapted to the particular needs of young people in 
this age group. 


The BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO, 
New York City, is now in its twentieth year. Coaching is 
handled personally by Bown Adams and his wife, Virginia 
Daly. This year the studio has abandoned its off-Broadway 
productions in favor of a program designed to obtain Equity 
jobbing roles for students in summer stock, television and 
the New York theatre. The school stresses the development 
of inner technique and imagination, together with study of 
student arena productions. These showcase offerings display 
student talent for professional audiences. Outstanding 
alumni of the studio include Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, 
Rita Gam, Barbara Nichols and Jay Robinson. 

Basic training in voice and speech for actors, singers, 
speakers, readers, teachers, commentators and announcers 
is given by Mary de Nio at the DE NIO STUDIO OF 
SPEECH ARTS, New York City. Sight reading is empha- 
sized in all courses. A special feature of the studio is a 
refresher course for professional actors. Combined with her 
regular teaching schedule, Miss de Nio conducts a School 
Centre under the auspices of Trinity College of Music, 
London. The college, through its overseas program, offers a 
course consisting of a thorough background in voice and 
speech plus a study of English literature. Miss de Nio 
prepares the student in the required material; the annual 
examination, however, is conducted by a representative of 
the college. Certificates are awarded for grades passed, and 
students who so desire may work for diplomas. 

The GENE FRANKEL THEATRE WORKSHOP, lo- 
cated in New York City’s Greenwich Village, offers year- 
round training in basic and advanced acting techniques, 
voice, speech and diction, together with special courses for 
directors and playwrights. The school has its own fully 
equipped theatre in which student productions are staged 
each week end. There are also children’s and teen-age 
workshops. The fall semester begins in mid-September and 
runs for fifteen weeks. Mr. Frankel, director of the Theatre 
Workshop, is a member of the Actors Studio and an 
executive board member of the Society of Stage Directors. 
He is producer and director of the off-Broadway hit An 
Enemy of the People, and received the Obie and D’Annunzio 
awards for his production of Volpone. 

New York City’s GROUP WORKSHOP, directed by 
Stevenson Phillips, offers instruction within the framework 
of a closely knit group. Classes are limited to twelve 
members and there is no individual coaching. The training 
program covers a period of two years, with classes extending 


Joan Larkey designed this imaginative version of a French 
railway station as one of the settings for Jean Anouilh’s 
Legend of Lovers. The play, presented during the past season 
by the Yale University School of Drama, had special music 
by David Shire. 


from September to May. During the first year there are two 
seminars a week, one lasting for four hours, the other for 
six. Basic acting techniques are covered, and there is also 
work in modern dance. The second year stresses character 
analysis, scene preparation and performance within the 
group. Vocal training also is emphasized. Applicants should 
contact Mr. Phillips at his home address, 57 Horatio 
Street. 

The HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF DANCE, New York 
City, offers training for professionals, nonprofessionals, 
teen-agers and children six years of age or older. The school 
year consists of two sixteen-week semesters. The regular 
daytime classes are held each weekday morning. There also 
are evening and special Saturday-morning classes. Both men 
and women are enrolled. Classes for boys and girls from six 
to sixteen are conducted principally on Saturdays, and are 
divided into sections according to age and advancement. 
The school aiso offers special concentrated courses during 
Christmas vacation and during the summer for dance 
teachers and students who can study for a limited period 
only. Hanya Holm, the school’s director and supervisor, is 
a well-known figure in contemporary dance, being recognized 
especially for her work as a choreographer and director in 
theatre, films and television. 


New York City’s NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
bases its curriculum on concepts of theatre derived from a 
number of years of experimental productions. Classes are 
limited in size, and coaching is arranged for individual 
problems. The school’s acting and dance departments are 
so correlated that students gain a knowledge of both fields. 
Students are not required to specialize before the end of 
their first year. As for the second year, only those students 
are admitted who receive the unanimous approval of the 
faculty. Student productions are presented to an invited 
audience that includes directors, producers, actors, agents 
and other professionals. 

Dramatic coach Judith Eliot will be the new artistic 
director of the off-Broadway organization, N.E.W. PRO- 
DUCTIONS. In that capacity, she will do both class and 
private coaching, in addition to serving as aristic counselor 
for the group’s productions and conducting a workshop for 
actors. In the near future she also will assist in launching 
the first of a series of plays that will be the initial step toward 
the establishment of a repertory company under her 
direction. As in the past, Miss Elliot will maintain a studio 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for private coaching, and 
will continue her One-Woman Theatre performances at 
colleges, universities and women’s clubs. 

NEW THEATRE is a combination theatre and school 
located on West 50th Street in New York City. The theatre 
houses a year-round program of off-Broadway productions. 
The school prepares students for stage, movies and tele- 
vision. Its faculty includes Elaine Eldridge, Harvey 
Grossman, Karl Redcoff and Dr. Ilia Motyleff. A recent 
New Theatre production was He Who Gets Slapped, directed 
by Ray Preston. 

The SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP, INC., 
founded twenty years ago by Erwin Piscator, offers week- 
end showcase performances by its students fifty-two weeks 
a year. These performances, open to the public, are given in 
the school’s hundred-seat theatre, which, along with class- 
rooms, is located on the second floor of the Capitol Theatre 
Building in New York City. The workshop’s curriculum 
consists of a four-semester course in acting, including classes 
in speech, dance and movement, history of the theatre, 
stagecraft, directing, playwriting and professional theatre 
practices. The course is designed for both day and evening 
students. During the past year the workshop’s repertory 
company, consisting of students and graduates, has pro- 
duced a number of interesting experimental plays. Among 
them were Kafka’s The Warden of the Tomb, Evreinov’s The 
Theatre of the Soul, an adaptation of J. D. Salinger’s The 
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Catcher in the Rye, Diirrenmatt’s Night Talk with a Despised 
Visitor, Ionesco’s Une Juene Fille a Marier, Nicholas 
Strater’s Charlie Esquire, and Thomas Kiernan’s The 
Mother-in-Law. 

Techniques of mime are taught by Carlo Mazzone at 
his STUDIO 42 in New York City. An Italian actor-mime 
from Padua, he has been director of the company-schools 
of Padua University and Milan’s Piccolo Teatro. Having 
made his mime debut in 1947 with Marcel Marceau, he 
subsequently played some eight years of repertory through- 
out Europe, and also appeared on television and in twenty 
films. A onetime assistant of Jacques Lecoq, the former 
mditre de mime of Jean-Louis Barrault’s school in Paris, 
Mazzone came to America last year to teach the Lecoq 
method. He made his New York debut as the Cock in 
O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. He followed the engage- 
ment with a lecture-demonstration program devoted to 
pantomime and the commedia dell’ arte, presenting this 
during a tour of colleges. Recently he accepted a position 
as visiting instructor at Carnegie Tech. 


The TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA SCHOOL FOR 
THE STAGE in New York City is now in its twenty-fifth 
season. Stage and film director Joseph Anthony, who has 
joined the school as codirector, has reactivated his pro- 
fessional “‘actor’s work unit” and conducts classes for this 
group whenever his directing assignments permit. Tamara 
Daykarhanova, in addition to conducting classes in her own 
school, is an assistant professor of drama at Barnard College 
(Columbia University). She also is a member of the Actors 
Studio. At her school, four classes are given: basic technique, 
advanced work, the professional actor’s group and an even- 
ing class. The school runs from October to June and has two 
fifteen-week terms. 

For thirty years VARSITY PLAYERS has been the 
major theatrical producing organization at Brooklyn 
College. Basically, the group supplies technical crews for 
the school’s productions. The casts are chosen at tryouts 
open to the entire student body of the College of Liberal 
Arts. Members of the theatre faculty act as directors for 
the shows. Scheduled for the 1959-60 season are productions 
of The Member of the Wedding, Oedipus Rex, Blithe Spirit, 
Romeo and Juliet and Girl Crazy. Each will be produced in 
the Gershwin Theatre and will have a run of from three to 
seven days. The introduction of a twenty-page playbill is a 
recent innovation of the organization. On various occasions 
guest directors have worked with the Varsity Players group. 
Recently, Alan Schneider staged three Thornton Wilder 
one-acts: The Happy Journey to Camden and Trenton, 
Pullman Car Hiawatha and The Long Christmas Dinner. 

The Experimental Theatre of VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, has a twofold purpose: to train students in 
theatre arts and to provide the college and community with 
drama of significance. Recent presentations include Strind- 
berg’s The Road to Damascus, Kafka’s Amerika, The Winter’s 
Tale, lonesco’s The Bald Soprano and The Lesson, and 
Milton’s masque Comus. The Experimental Theatre, once 
under the direction of Hallie Flanagan Davis, now is directed 
by Mary Virginia Heinlein. Other members of the staff for 
1959-60 are Norris Houghton, William Rothwell, Evert 
Sprinchorn and Thaddeus Gesek. 


The VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, offers professional training 
for both stage and television. Its classes in acting technique 
and scene rehearsal are conducted by Vera Soloviova person- 
ally. Madame Soloviova, a member of the Moscow Art 
Theatre for many years, was one of those chosen by 
Stanislavsky to form the theatre’s first studio, where his 
now-famous method was put into practice. She played 
leading roles in its first two productions, The Good Hope and 
The Cricket on the Hearth. Since 1935 she has been teaching 
in New York, where she and her late husband, Andrius 
Jilinsky, were brought by Sol Hurok with Michael Chekhov’s 
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The ten-gallon hats may not look much like Shakespeare; 
nevertheless this is a scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
—the special Texas version staged by Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood. The production has been touring Great Britain 
this summer. 


company. This summer she is holding classes in Palo Alto, 
California, at the invitation of a group of actors there. 
Christine Edwerds, codirector of the studio, functions also 
as a lecturer at Hunter College. 


North Carolina 


Although the ELON COLLEGE PLAYERS lost their 
theatre through fire this year, they were able to continue 
their schedule without interruption. For their final produc- 
tion of the season, they moved into a new flexible theatre 
whose facilities are suitable for proscenium, arena or 
platform staging. Major productions were Ladies in Retire- 
ment, The Heiress, Inherit the Wind, The Glass Menagerie 
and Our Town. The Players also offered a production of 
Annie Get Your Gun, staged in co-operation with the school’s 
Department of Music. The Breaking of Bread, an original 
one-act play by Elon alumnus Bill Watson, had its first 
production by the group during the season. It won first place 
in the district dramatic arts festival and second place in the 
state competition. A special feature of the Elon College 
curriculum is a double major that is given in English and 
dramatic arts—a combination that has proven useful for 
students preparing to teach in secondary schools. 


Ohio 


During the past season, the COLLEGE OF WOOSTER’s 
Little Theatre continued its policy of featuring guest stars 
from the professional stage. In November, John Beal was 
presented in Walter Sorrell’s Everyman Today. The pro- 
duction was directed by W. C. Craig of the college’s Depart- 
ment of Speech, who had previously directed it in New York 
at Union Seminary and the Phoenix Theatre. Choreography 
was by Joyce Trisler of the Doris Humphrey Dance 
Theatre. Other productions of the season included The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, Arms and the Man, a children’s 
theatre operetta based on Little Red Riding Hood, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Christ in the Concrete City, The Case 
of the Crushed Petunias, Something Unspoken and an original 
one-act play by senior student Gretchen Van Matre, Four 
Separate Islands. 

Seventy-six performances of nineteen full-length plays 
were given by the Department of Theatre Arts at 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, during the 1958-59 
season. The University Theatre completed its twenty-eighth 
subscription season in May. Productions included No Time 
for Sergeants, The Glass Menagerie, The Beggar’s Opera and 
Tartuffe. The Experimental Theatre series included Judith, 
The Field God, Clérambard, Night Must Fall and Ghosts. 
The Denison Summer Theatre opened on June 16 and will 
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continue through August 22, presenting ten proscenium- 
type productions in its tent theatre. The 1959 season—the 
theatre’s thirteenth— includes Dear Delinquent, Brigadoon, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, The Matchmaker, Morning’s at Seven, 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, The Great Sebastians, Secret Service, 
Visit to a Small Planet and Life with Father. This is the 
oldest summer theatre in Ohio; the company includes 
thirty-five actors and technicians from six universities. 
Additional features of the summer season are children’s 
classes in creative dramatics and a series of three concerts. 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE, a liberal-arts institution 
sponsored by the Society of Friends, offers a year-round 
program of dramatic activities. There is a winter series of 
plays, which, during the past two seasons, has included 
Androcles and the Lion, The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, 
The Would-be Gentleman, Twelfth Night, Antigone, Death 
of a Salesman and Liliom. There also are frequent workshop 
productions of one-act plays under the direction of students. 
The Wilmington Summer Theatre, with an acting company 
made up of advanced Wilmington students and outstanding 
actors from other colleges, presents a season of stock in Boyd 
Auditorium. The drama curriculum consists of a study in 
theatre literature, theory, and practice, plus a basic group 
of liberal-arts courses. As a senior project, drama students 
are permitted to direct a full-length play on the campus or 
at a neighboring high school. An important addition to the 
college’s library is a collection of six hundred volumes con- 
sisting of dramatic literature, theatre history and books on 


techniques, presented as a gift in memory of Thomas 
K. F. Burns. 


Oregon 


The FIR ACRES THEATRE of Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, joined with the Lake Oswego Community Theatre 
this summer in staging two plays celebrating Oregon’s cen- 
tennial. They were Jane Erickson’s Go Ahead, Joe Meek, 
dealing with the first United States marshall in the Oregon 
territory, and Lion of the West, by James Kirke Paulding. 
During the regular 1958-59 season the theatre presented 
Anouilh’s Ring Round the Moon, Milne’s Toad of Toad Hall 
(produced in collaboration with the college’s music and 
dance departments), Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and 
Feydeau’s L’ Affaire Edouard (with the French department). 
Fir Acres Theatre is conducted as an all-college educational 
and cultural activity under the direction of Dr. Clifford E. 
Hamar. The college’s drama program includes a full range of 
theatre courses for majors, with stress upon liberal-arts 
content. 


Pennsylvania 


A new theatre at BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewis- 
burg, was dedicated last January 17. The playhouse, part of 
a $1,475,000 gift from the Olin Foundation, has a seating 
capacity of 514 and a flexible, fully equipped stage. It pro- 
vides Bucknell’s undergraduate drama group, Cap and Dag- 
ger, with its own theatre for the first time in the organiza- 
tion’s fifty-seven-year history. Productions originally were 
staged in a lecture hall and, more recently, in a high-school 
auditorium. The theatre opened February 27 with a pro- 
duction of Kiss Me, Kate designed by George Hersey and 
directed by Harvey Powers. Robert Beckman was conductor. 
In May, seniors Sonia Susskind and Carol Bischof served 
respectively as director and designer for a presentation of 
The Admirable Crichton. (Usually, three of four major pro- 
ductions each year are directed and designed by students 
under faculty supervision.) Scheduled for the 1959-60 season 
are A Streetcar Named Desire, a group of avant-garde French 
works and The Crucible. 

Pittsburgh’s CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, the first school in America to offer a college degree 
in drama, has announced plans for a new $3,500,000 dra- 
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matic-artscenter. Also to beestablished, as part of a $5,000,000 
grant from the Mellon Foundation, are a Mellon professor- 
ship in the drama department and a program featuring 
visiting experts from the professional theatre. The school, 
which offers an intensive undergraduate and master’s pro- 
gram in all phases of theatre, has a standing drama faculty 
of fifteen. Students in the department are limited to 175. 
They are selected through auditions and technical tests 
given annually in both Pittsburgh and New York. During 
the 1958-59 season faculty-directed productions were The 
Wild Duck, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
The River Line, The Crucible and Alice in Wonderland. There 
also were eleven full-length and sixty one-act plays directed 
by students. Three of the department’s undergraduates 
played leads in Pittsburgh Playhouse productions during the 
year. More than fifty of them have signed to appear in The 
Golden Crucible, a pageant that will be part of Pittsburgh’s 
bicentennial celebration. Drama alumni were prominent in 
producing and acting in two 1959 off-Broadway productions: 
Leave It to Jane and Ivanov. William Ball, who received his 
master’s degree in 1956, won a Vernon Rice Memorial award 
for directing the latter play. 


South Carolina 


The LITTLE THEATRE of Greenville, which begins its 
fourteenth season in the fall, has made plans for the con- 
struction of a new building in the near future. During the 
past season, the group continued its policy of bringing in a 
guest star to appear with community actors in one of the 
productions. This year’s guest was Renato Cibelli, who 
starred in The King and I. Other productions were No Time 
for Sergeants, The Diary of Anne Frank and Fair Game. The 
organization, which is directed by Robert McLane, also 
sponsors a children’s theatre in co-operation with the Junior 
League of Greenville. 


Tennessee 


The Department of Speech and Drama of TENNESSEE 
A & ISTATE UNIVERSITY, Nashville, offers two areas of 
concentration: speech and drama, and speech and audiology. 
Students may major or minor in either area. Courses in radio 
and television are offered as electives. Both undergraduate 
and graduate programs are available, and there are a num- 
ber of scholarships to be had. Students are prepared to be 
teachers, practitioners in speech correction, actors, play- 
wrights, directors or technical directors. The department has 
a staff of eight, plus six student theatre staff members. There 
are four major productions each year, along with produc- 
tions of twelve one-act plays and two children’s works. 


Texas 


A dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s novel Of Time and 
the River was the major event of the 1958-59 season at 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco. Photographer Eliot 
Elisofon was in charge of visual effects for the production, 
which had a cast of 115 and more than forty scenes. Another 
feature of the season at Baylor where experimentation is the 
keynote, was the premiere of Lonely Is My Garden by 
Severino Montano, a writer from the Philippines. Outstand- 
ing productions of the past included Othello, A Different 
Drummer, two versions of Hamlet and The Golden Stairs. 
The Baylor Theatre, under the direction of Paul Baker, 
offers training in all aspects of theatre and gives courses 
leading to both B.A. and M.A. degrees. The producing 
group is active in related fields. This year it published a 
collection of religious dramas and produced a film, The Mime 
of Etienne Decroux. An earlier film, Hamlet, was selected 
to represent the United States in this years’s Edinburgh 
Festival. 


A new theatre, the DALLAS THEATRE CENTER, 
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will begin operations in Dallas in September. It will be 
under the direction of Paul Baker and will function as a 
repertory theatre, a graduate school offering the master’s 
degree, a youth theatre for children and teen-agers, a center 
of adult education in the performing arts, and as a research 
laboratory in the field of light and sound. The project will 
be housed in a theatre designed by the late Frank Lloyd 
Wright—the only theatre ever wholly designed by him. It 
consists of three separate levels: the auditorium and stage, 
the mezzanine and outside balconies, and a lower floor of 
workshops and classrooms. The flexible staging area has a 
revolving stage, forestage and two side stages. Members of 
the company must have B.A. degrees with drama as a major. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Dallas Theatre 
Center, 3636 Turtle Creek Drive, Dallas. Final auditions 
will be held the first week of September in Dallas, Scholar- 
ships are available but will be awarded only after compre- 
hensive auditions. 

A troupe from the HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 
THEATRE, Brownwood, has spent most of the summer 
touring England with a special Texas-style production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The new version, featuring 
cowboys instead of the usual Greeks, is set in Texas in the 
middle eighties. It was performed last fall at the Texas 
State Fair and at home-coming. The English tour has taken 
it to professional theatres in Northampton and Dundee, 
Scotland, and to Bristol University’s Festival of Inter- 
national University Theatre. There also were appearances 
on other stages and on television. The Howard Payne 
Theatre is part of the college’s Division of Speech Arts. Its 
usual season consists of three major productions. In addition 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 1958-59 season was 
highlighted by the premiére of a new version of Hedda 
Gabler by Noel Langley, coauthor of Edward, My Son. 
McDonald W. Held is executive director of the theatre and 
chairman of the college’s speech-arts division. He also 
serves as technical director. Alex Reeve, who for fourteen 
years was director at the Royal Theatre and Opera House, 
Northampton, England, does most of the directing. Beverly 
Held is in charge of costumes. 

The MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC., 
has scheduled The Merchant of Venice as an October offering 
of its 1959-60 season. In July the organization presented 
Oh, Men! Oh, Women! as a benefit for the Children’s Service 
League. Productions of the past season included The Pajama 
Game, The Tender Trap, Visit to a Small Planet, The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, The Happiest Millionaire and a bill including 
Anouilh’s Cecile and a Molitre work presented as Mad to 
Marry. The two French plays were newly translated by Art 
Nations and Marc Masotti of Midland. The group is 
marking its tenth anniversary and its second season in a 
new $185,000 theatre. Membership has more than doubled 
since the theatre’s completion. 


The SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE will be host 
to the Southwest Theatre Conference, October 29-31. 
Among last season’s productions, which attracted more than 
thirty-five thousand persons, were Anastasia, The Lark, 
Waiting for Godot and Kean. Plays are presented in the 656- 
seat San Pedro Playhouse, which the group leases from the 
city. The theatre’s workshop is located in LaVillita, an old 
section of San Antonio that has been restored. The organiza- 
tion has a staff of three and a membership numbering more 
than twenty-five hundred. Casts are nonprofessional and 
are recruited partially from the five military installations in 
San Antonio. Previews of all productions are attended by 
patients from military hospitals and by students. Each April 
during fiesta week, the group stages a special production in 
the Arneson River Theatre, which has its stage on one bank 
of the San Antonio River and its audience area on the other. 

The Department of Theatre Arts of TEXAS CHRIS- 
TIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort Worth, offers training for 
ballet, opera and the theatre. A season’s schedule includes 
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eight plays, a children’s-theatre production, two programs 
of ballet (each occupying a full evening) and an opera or 
musical. In addition, two student groups plan and present 
a variety of special performances. Bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees are given, and there is a new degree plan especially 
for students of design for the theatre. The catalogue includes 
nine courses in ballet, four in opera, and nearly forty cover- 
ing all phases of theatre. The department is housed in the 
air-conditioned Fine Arts Building, which includes an 
auditorium, a little theatre, classrooms and workshops. 

A stylized production of The Taming of the Shrew will be a 
feature of the coming season at the UNIVERSITY OF 
CORPUS CHRISTI THEATRE. The 1958-59 season 
included The Skin of Our Teeth, an arena-style presentation 
of The Chalk Garden and Pygmalion. All three were directed 
by Mac Mauldin, head of the school’s speech-drama 
department, with settings and costumes by Barbara 
Reynolds. The season also included a program of three one- 
act plays, The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, Suppressed 
Desires and The Long Christmas Dinner, directed by 
advanced students Gary Ross, John Black and Pat Woodson. 
The University Players Club, for all students interested in 
theatre, works closely with the UCC Theatre in jobs both 
on stage and backstage. In the spring the club sponsored a 
reading of Don Juan in Hell by the Parish Players, a Corpus 
Christi church drama group. 

The drama department of the UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS, Austin, is making plans to add a Ph.D. degree to 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees it now offers. Since its 
founding in 1938 as part of the university’s College of Fine 
Arts, the department has presented 324 major productions, 
including sixty-three plays written by faculty and students 
twenty-two operas and musicals. The drama program pre- 
pares students for careers in educational, civic or pro- 
fessional theatre. There are a total of sixty-six classes 
available. The department has twenty-one faculty and staff 
members, plus thirty-two student assistants. Facilities in- 
clude two fully equipped and air-conditioned theatres and 
an extensive theatre library. 


Utah 


Outdoor productions of Brigadoon and Our Town will be 
staged this month on the campus of Utah State University, 
Logan. The UTAH STATE THEATRE is serving as 
coproducer with the Cache Valley Centennial Commission 
for the project, which is known as Opportunity Theatre. In 
addition to the productions, there will be classes in acting, 
directing, stagecraft, costuming and make-up. The winter 
season at Utah State consists of productions of five major 
plays, two plays for children, several experimental works 
and an opera or musical (a joint effort of the music and 
drama divisions). Each season one Shakespearean work is 
staged. Last season’s offering was Twelfth Night. More than 
twelve thousand children saw the production of Land of the 
Dragon, which was presented in the fall. 


Virginia 

Call Me Madam, Anouilh’s Antigone, Bus Stop and The 
Rainmaker were the 1958-59 season’s major productions at 
the Richmond Professional Institute, COLLEGE OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY, in Richmond. In addition, two 
one-act plays were produced each week as assignments for 
students in directing. (Graduate students are assigned the 
task of designing and directing a full-length production.) 
Approximately 50 per cent of the students enrolled in the 
Department of Dramatic Art are currently employed in 
outdoor dramas such as Unto These Hills, The Lost Colony 
and Horn in the West, and in other summer theatres. 

This month the LITTLE THEATRE OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA will offer its fourteenth annual production at 
Gadsby’s Tavern, The School for Scandal. As staged by 
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members of this group, the performance consists of a great 
deal more than the play itself. A host of historical person- 
ages from the eighteenth century are represented as part of 
the audience. Mr. Gadsby, the tavern’s proprietor, is 
present to greet arriving guests, who include George and 
Martha Washington and other aristocrats of the region. 
Before the play begins, there are serving maids with refresh- 
ments, an orange girl selling her wares, and strolling players 
making merry in the back rooms. The entire production 
requires some 250 persons and a six-month period of 
preparation. In addition to this yearly event, the organiza- 
tion produces three other plays, plus many workshop 
programs and a program for junior participation. During 
the coming season it plans to erect a beautiful new building 
in the old port section of Alexandria. 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF NORFOLK will begin its 
thirty-third season this fall. It was founded by Miss Rose 
Johnson Willis, who served as director for over a quarter 
of a century and is now director emeritus and cochairman 
of the reading and casting committee. The organization, 
which was first housed in a former livery stable, now occupies 
a modern plant seating 234. A rehearsal room was completed 
recently, and plans for a new room adjoining the main lobby 
have been finalized. The present production schedule calls 
for five plays, each with an eight-night run. The 1958-59 
season offered Inherit the Wind, White Sheep of the Family, 
Bus Stop, What Every Woman Knows and Mister Roberts. 
All were directed by Jon Dawson, who has been director of 
the group for seven years. The organization’s facilities also 
were used for the presentations of its affiliate, the Norfolk 
Children’s Theatre. Among the well-known actors who 
started their careers on the Little Theatre stage are Margaret 
Sullivan, Linwood McCarthy and Robert Strauss. 

The VIRGINIA MUSEUM THEATRE brings a well- 
rounded program of performing arts to Richmond. Its parent 
institution, the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, opened in 
1936 as the nation’s first state-supported, state-serving 
museum of fine arts. The drama division, which opened in 
1955, is not state-supported, however. It operates on box- 
office receipts plus a generous foundation grant. There is a 
professional staff of eight, headed by producer-director 
Robert S. Telford, theatre manager Hansford Rowe, 
designer Ariel Ballif and technical director Robert M. 
Cothran. Volunteer actors and technicians are used. Pro- 
ductions scheduled for 1959-60 include Kiss Me Kate, The 
Skin of Our Teeth, The Kids, The Waltz of the Toreadors and 
Ondine. The theatre also houses five annual programs by 
its dance, chamber-music and film societies. Annual college 
dance and drama festivals for groups from nine Virginia 
colleges feature well-known critics and speakers. This year 
Valerie Bettis will appear on the program of the dance 
society, and remain to criticize student work at the dance 
festival. 


Wisconsin 


AT BELOIT COLLEGE the 1959 commencement ac- 
tivities were highlighted by the presentation of honorary 
Doctor of Humane Letters degrees to Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, in recognition of their outstanding service to the 
American theatre. The Department of Speech and Drama 
offers both winter and summer programs of plays. The 
summer program, known as the Court Theatre, is a ten- 
week series of arena productions with professional actors 
and student apprentices of the summer theatre workshop. 
The winter season of the Beloit College Players presents 
student actors and occasional guest performers in a selection 
of plays leaning heavily toward classics. Productions of the 
past season were The Caucasian Chalk Circle, Liliom, a 
double bill of The Libation Bearers and Chekhov’s The 
Brute, and The Mousetrap. An unusual feature of the season 
was an oratorio version of the Book of Job, arranged by 
Professor Kirk Denmark, and with incidental organ music 
composed by a senior student, Dorothy Williams. There 
also was a laboratory program directed by seniors Carolyn 
Parker and George Thomas, and featuring a new play, 
Rooms by Amelia Lapena, a Fulbright student from the 
Philippines. 

The speech and drama department of MILWAUKEE- 
DOWNER COLLEGE presented two major productions 
during the past season: a melodrama, Only an Orphan Girl, 
complete with olio numbers, and a double bill consisting 
of Shaw’s Overruled and Anatole France’s The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife. The latter production introduced 
the college’s new intimate arena theatre. The department 
also has completed its third season of Reader’s Theatre. 
This is a public-service feature of the college, offering 
thirty-minute programs of high schools, churches and com- 
munity organizations. Last year thirty-five appearances 
were scheduled for a total audience of three thousand. 


The MILWAUKEE PLAYERS of the city’s recreation 
department will begin their twenty-ninth season in Septem- 
ber. Among productions of the 1958-59 season were Okla- 
homa!, The Cave Dwellers, The Boy Friend and Macbeth. 
The group took its production of O’Casey’s Pictures in the 
Hallway to Ripon College for the school’s festival of fine 
arts, and an arena production of Kurt Weill’s Down in the 
Vailey to the University of Wisconsin for a state youth 
conference. A special feature of the organization has always 
been its School of the Theatre; during the September-June 
season, members of the Players and apprentices meet each 
Wednesday evening for classes in acting, voice, fencing, 
dance, make-up and other phases of theatre work. The 
classes and all productions are in charge of professional 
personnel. Robert E. Freidel has been director of the group 
since its founding in 1931. END 


Boston University turned to a Biblical theme this spring with 
a production of Clifford Odets’ The Flowering Peach. Left to 
right: Anne Walsh, Carole Goldfarb, George Bishop and 
Ignatius Mercurio, who played Noah. The work was directed 
by Peter Kass. 
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HB 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14. 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRIT- 
ING* DIRECTING* COSTUMES* MAKE- 
UP* YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Beri 

Irene Dailey 
Mildred Dunnock 
Jenny Egan 


Alvin and Mark Epstein 


Mitchell Erickson 
Anna Sokolow 


Jack Garfein Christopher 
Lee Grant Tanner 


Uta Hagen 
Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
J. ©. McCord 
Gilbert Peariman 
Milenko Rado 
Marian Rich 


For 1959 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370. 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATHE 


SCHOO! OF rane 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
DR. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term October, 1959 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 


Anthony Franciosa 


Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES wa & PROFESSIONAL 
y 
DR. MARIA PISCATOR AND ALFRED RYDER 


Capitol Theatre Bldg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


THEATRES 


Designs based on the particular needs of 
individual producing groups. Supervision of 
technical installations. Consultations both 
to theatre organizations and to architects. 


JAMES HULL MILLER 


DESIGNER 


3415 Reily Lane Shreveport, La. 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


Covering: 

wew yorx | VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
EVERYONE REQUIRING 

HOLLYWOOD | PERTINENT DATA RELAT- 
ING TO ENTERTAINMENT 

AND ALLIED FIELDS. 

Stage—Screen * Radio & 
TV ¢ Publishing * Agents 
—Producers * Night Clabs 
© Restaurants * Hotels « 


Theatres * Advertising © 
$2.50 etc. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc., 140 W. 57th St., M.Y. 18 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


RESERVED SEAT 
TICKETS 


FOR COMMUNITY AND 
UNIVERSITY THEATRES 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 


P.O. Box 337, Costa Mesa, Calif. 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester Courses 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


ACTING — MUSICAL THEATRE 
T.V.— RADIO 
VOICE — DICTION — DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
ACTING—PLAYWRITING—COMPOSING 
PRODUCTION & MANAGEMENT. 


Day and Evening Classes 
and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes—Boys & Girls 8-12, 12-16 
HELEN MENKEN, President 


Guthrie McCinitic Jule Styne 
Drama Musical atre 
Approved G.|. Bill 
N. Y. State Bd. Education 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
161 West 93rd Street 


New York 25, N.Y. 
UN 5-0800 





On Broadway 
(continued from page 9) 


gatos for the Misses Lee, Corio, Sothern, Hart and 
their sisters. (That, incidentally, is no more dif- 
ficult than overlooking the absence in Gypsy of 
the candy butchers and magazine hawkers who 
used to bend the ears of audience members during 
the intermissions of real burlesque shows, promis- 
ing much and delivering little.) One of the nice 
ironic touches of the agreeable score that Jule 
Styne has composed is the similarity of the themes 
that introduce the children’s acts and the strip. 
He has given Merman at least two opportunities 
to raise the roof (“Some People” and “Every- 
thing’s Coming Up Roses”’) ; he has provided her 
with a very tolerable ballad, “Small World,” and 
he has thrown in a couple of first-rate novelties 
called “Together, Wherever We Go” and “If 
Momma Was Married.” Though a choreographer, 
Jerome Robbins, directed the show, and did it 
well, he wisely kept the dances in character; bal- 
let, after all, was not a part of Miss Lee’s world. 
And the same approach typifies the scenic design 
of Jo Mielziner, who recognizes that a vaudeville 
house in Buffalo and a burlesque palace in Wich- 
ita are not to be represented as something out of 
a Technicolor nightmare when the tone of the 
book is basically realistic. 

Among the principal supporting players are 
Sandra Church (Gypsy), Jack Klugman (the 
family’s manager who aspires to the position of 
papa), Lane Bradbury (the daughter who chooses 
matrimony) and Jacqueline Mayro (the same 
daughter as a child trouper). They all make their 
presence felt, which is always an achievement in 
a Merman show, and a particular one in this case. 
Miss Merman is great, and let’s not overlook Mr. 
Laurents. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Six of the 
seven newspaper notices were enthusiastic, 
and the seventh, penned by John McClain in 
the Journal-American, was basically favor- 
able. His principal objection dealt with the 
diffuseness of the story line. Most of the 
others stressed the high quality of the book, 
and Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune fea- 
tured that aspect of the show, which he 
termed “the best damn musical I’ve seen in 
years.” Kerr, Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
and John Chapman of the Daily News made 
much of Miss Merman’s emergence as an 
actress. In the Times, Brooks Atkinson reg- 
istered approval unmixed with surprise. 
“Gypsy is a good show in the old tradition 
of musicals,” he wrote. “For years Miss Mer- 
man has been the queen.”’) 
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Schools of the Theatre 
and Community Theatres 





ALABAMA 
TOWN AND GOWN CIVIC THEATRE 
University of Alabama Center 
720 South 20 Street, Birmingham 
Varied program for adults and children 
James Hatcher, Producer-Director 


VALLEY THEATRE 
A prestige Little Theatre 
Distinctive plays for a discerning audience. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


THE JOE JEFFERSON PLAYERS, INC. 
P. O. Box 4551, Mobile, Alabama 
13th Season of Community Theatre 
Peter Carnahan, Director 


MOBILE THEATRE GUILD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 20 
Mobile, Alabama 
Programs, information and 
bulletins sent on request. 

















ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY THEATRE 
"Alaska's Mecca of Creative Arts” 
Directed by Frank O. Brink 
All Fields of Theatrical Experience 
Anchorage Community College, 
Anchorage, Alaska 





ARIZONA 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THEATRE ARTS 
SOMBRERO PLAYHOUSE 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Winter Drama Workshop 
10 Professional Productions with Stars 
PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Masque and Dagger Productions 
Staff: Victor Capper, John Paul, Louis Poli 
chino. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZ., DRAMA DEPT. 
Tucson, Arizona 
B.F.A.; B.A.; and M.A. Degrees 
Staff: Peter R. Marroney, Dir.; Robert C. 
Burroughs: Pat M. Ryan, Jr.; John E. Laf- 
ferty: Susan Gullberg: Channing S. Smith. 


CALIFORNIA 


GOLDEN BOUGH CIRCLE THEATRE 
P. O. Box A L, Carmel, Calif. 
Frederick Rider, Managing Director 
An arena theatre playing weekends 
the year ‘round. 


ORANGE COAST COLLEGE 
Costa Mesa, California 
Drama—Music Departments 
Acting, Stagecraft, Dance, Choral 
and Instrumental Music 














THREE ARTS STUDIO 
7262 Sunset Blvd., Holywood 46, Calif. 
Director: Frank Wyka 
Musical Director: Bill Lockwood 
Dance Director: Ted Howard 


THE MAGNOLIA THEATRE 
2400 Magnolia, Long Beach 6, California 
Pat Brown, Managing Director 
Gerald Brown, Business Manager 
Guest Stars . . . Open Readings 
Playwright's Workshop . . . Children's School 
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PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray 
dramatic dance 


Mary Clare Sale 
ballet 
THEATRE FESTIVAL, July 24-Aug. 23 
SEMINAR IN DANCE, Aug. 23-29 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
Aug. 21-22 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 


LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
Theatre Arts Departments 
Acting, Direction, Technical Practice 
Three Theatres 
10-15 Productions Per Year 


THEATRE OF ARTS 
6040 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles’ Oustanding 
School and Theatre for the 
Discovery and Development of Talent 











Ralph 


PALO ALTO COMMUNITY THEATRE 
1305 Middlefield Road 
Palo Alto, California 
Schram, director: Raymond Barrett, 
asst. dir.; Carroll Alexander, tech. dir.; Rich- 
ard Wilson, tech. asst 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
39 S. El Molino, Pasadena, California 
Founded 1917 by Gilmor Brown 
professional theatre & America's foremost 
College of Theatre Arts 


OLD GLOBE THEATRE 
National Shakespeare Festival 
| Henry IV, Part I—Romeo and Juliet 
Love's Labour's Lost 
July 7-August 30 


SAN DIEGO STATE 
B.A., B.S., and M.A. Degrees 
in Theatre, Television and Speech 
Emphasizing the Performing Arts 
Write for Brochure 


CITY COLLEGE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Ocean and Phelan Avenues 
Drama Department 
Theater 


SAN FRANCISCO'S ACTOR'S LAB. 
1870 Sacramento St., S. F., Calif. 
Stage, Television, Movies 
Marjorie Steeie Scholarship Fund 
Mara Alexander Gilbert, Dir. 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE 
COLLEGE THEATRE 
1600 Holloway Ave., S. F. 27, Calif. 
B.A., M.A., Teaching Credential 
15 productions a year-Incl. Mus. Comedy 
and Opera 
Summer Shakespeare Festival & Classes 


HILLBARN THEATRE 
Box 543 

San Mateo, California 

Director: Robert Brauns 

Designer: Sam Rolph 
PACIFIC THEATRE—36th Year 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 4 
De Marcus Brown, Dir.—Curtis Ennen, Tech. 
Regular Seasons in Pacific Auditorium 
Summer Repertory, Columbia State Park 











San Diego 

















COLORADO 


COLORADO SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
Summer repertory—performances nightly 
National repertory company and staff 
J. H. Crouch, Executive Director 


THE IMPERIAL PLAYERS 
The Imperial Hotel, Cripple Creek, Colo. 
Victorian Theatre, 12th Summer Season 
Wayne and Dorothy Mackin 
owners and producers 
Information on request. 


THEATR 
REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
® Screen 


. ey 
®@ Television @ Play Productien 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-Up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 


PRospect 


SCHOOL OF THE 


E 


® Radio 


1511 Gough St., Son Francisco 6, Calif. 
6-4040 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 


SCHOOL 
of 


™ DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING 


®@ Major in Drama 
DIRECTING 
ECH 


®@ Major in Drama with 
minor in Dance 


SPE 
PRODUCTION @ Major in Dance with 
minor in Drama 


DESIGN 
MODERN DANCE © Theatre Course Combined 
BALLET with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500, Dormitories for Women. 


FALL SUMMER TERM 
For brochure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
Dept. R 26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year course 

Complete, practical training 

Distinguished faculty of professionals 

Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 

Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 

Successful graduates 

Coeducational 

Approved for veterans 

Fifty-fifth year 

Write for free catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston (5, Massachusetts 





Drama—Speech 


Radio—Television 


A liberal arts college with required speciali- 
zation in radio, television, drama, speech or 
speech and hearing therapy. Full accredit- 
ed B.A., B.S., M.A., ; 
evening, summer sessions. Professionally 
equipped electronic television production 
studio provides outstanding facilities for 
television training; broadcasting; announc 
ing; writing; radio and television produc 
tion. Professional acting; directing; play- 
writing; scene and costume designing. Stu- 
dents play before metropolitan audiences in 
well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-ninth Y 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


M.S. degrees. Day, 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when | 
studied with her has been constantly 


with me, and I shall al 
indebted to her” ways be deeply 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“Sunrise at Campobelio"' 
Professional Training 


tor 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Catalog on Request 
CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 60! JUDSON 6-5546 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
Theatre Festival—July 24-Aug. 22 
Dance Seminar—Aug. 23-29 
CONNECTICUT 
THE ‘92 THEATER 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Staff: Ralph Pendleton, Director 
Clinton J. Atkinson, Jr., Asst. Director. 
William R. Ward, Director of Design 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
School of Drama 
New Haven, Conn. 
F. Curtis Canfield, Dean 
Acting—Production—Playwriting 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GREET DRAMATIC ACADEMY 
Founded 1936 
Acting—Speech—Productions 
Mildred Coleman Greet, director 
3225 N. St. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


Drama Department 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
Washington, D.C. 

Owen Dodson & James W. Butcher 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
BROADCASTING 
3338 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
TV Announcing, Acting, Writing 
—Placement Service— 


Radic 





FLORIDA 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Department of Drama 
Coral Gables, Florida 
Three Theatres | 
B.A. and M.A. Dearees 
UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA 
Theatre Arts Department 
Tampa 6, Florida 
John von Szeliski, Director 
Send for complete brochure 


—-—| 


GEORGIA 


THEATRE ATLANTA, Inc. 
1150 Peachtree N.E., P.O. Box 7352 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Walter O. Jensen, Managing Director 


Agnes Scott College 
BLACKFRIARS 
Decatur, Georgia 
Forty-fourth Year 
Directors: 
Roberta Winter and Marlene Carruth 


HAWAII 


UNIVERS'TY OF HAWAII 
Department of Drama and Theatre 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Six Productions Yearly of 
Masterpieces of the East and West 


IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Proscenium, Flexible & Touring Theatres 
Director: Hal J. Todd 
Staff of Five 


ILLINOIS 


BOULDER HILL PLAYHOUSE 
P.O. Box 966, Aurora, Ill. 
Apprentices Accepted 
celle Goring, Dir—Jack Goring, Bus. 
School in connection 


Mar. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatics and Speech 
Bloomington, Illinois 
B.A. and B.F.A. degrees in Theatre 
Staff: Lawrence Tucker and Phillip R. Eck 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Theatre Department 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Campus, Touring, Summer Theatres 
14 Productions—1!45 Performances 
THE GOODMAN THEATRE SCHOOL of the 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, 

Chicago 3, Ill. 
Acting, Directing, Costume, Scene Design 
A School that is a theatre: 225 Performances 
Also B.F.A. and M.F.A, Degrees 
THE METROPOLITAN PLAYERS 
Roosevelt University 
430 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Anna Helen Reuter, Director 


WRIGHT COLLEGE THEATER 
3400 North Austin Boulevard 
Chicago 34, Illinois 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Dr. Robert A. Johnston, Chairman 
THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
OF EVANSTON 
35th Season 
Northwestern University, School of Speech 
Two Series: for Children, for Youths 
Rita Criste, Director 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Northwestern Drama Festival 
University Theatre Workshop 

Department of Theatre, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Director—Mary Cattell 
Children's Theatre Dir—Ella Heimbrodt 


| INDIANA 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Drama Theory and Practice in a 
Catholic liberal arts context. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Sycamore Players 
R. W. Masters, Director 

eae drama on a professional level” 





CLARKE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech-Drama 
Dubuque, lowa 
Five major productions 
Acting, Direction, Radio, TV 


KANSAS 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Lawrence, Kansas 
New Air-Conditioned Theatre Building 
Drama—Opera—Musicals 
B.A. and M.A. Degrees in Theatre 


KENTUCKY 


THE WESTERN PLAYERS 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Acting, Directing, and Technical Practice 
Russell H. Miller, Director 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE OF KENTUCKY 
Danville, Kentucky 
Summer Stock" with Broadway casts 
Summer Arts Colony 
Eben C. Henson, Producer 
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MAINE 
MASQUE & GOWN OF BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE—1 904 
Brunswick, Maine 
Pickard Theater in Memorial Hall—1955 
Annua! productions of Shakespeare since 1911 


Annual production of student-written plays 
since 1934 








MARYLAND 


SHOWMOBILE 
Second United States Army 

Special Services Section 
Margaret Lynn: Staff Entertainment Dir. 
Corry Wayne, Technical Dir. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ACTORS WORKSHOP 

Alan J. Levitt, Director 

Complete Professional Training 


Full-Time—Evening—Summer 
1068 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. 


HARWICH JUNIOR THEATRE 
Harwich-on-Cape Cod 
Unique community theatre producing chil- 
dren's plays exclusively. 

Daily Stage and Costume Workshops 
Creative Arts Classes 
Apprenticeships: tuition-free— 

July and August 


SMITH COLLEGE THEATRE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Staff: Samuel Eliot, 
Snyder, Denis Johnston; Helen Chinoy 
Jackson Barry. 
Graduate students: Write for data. 











MICHIGAN 


SISTER LAKES PLAYHOUSE 
Box 53, Sister Lakes, Mich. 
Apprentices Accepted 
Lucelle Goring, Dir—Jack Goring, Bus. Mar 
School in connection 





MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATER 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Degrees 
Theater, Radio, Television 
Frank M. Whiting, Director 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE 
THEATRE 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 
Mrs. Evan Anderson, Dir. 


WENONAH PLAYERS 
Winona State College, Winona, Minnesota 
Dorothy B. Magnus, Director 
This season marked the ninth anniversary 
of Arena Theatre at Winona State 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP THEATRE 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Donovan Rhynsburger, Lewis 
Stoerker, Robin Humphrey 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
PLAYHOUSE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Kansas City, Missouri 
B.A. and M.A. in Theatre 
Patricia Mclirath, Director 


STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE 
Columbia, Mo. 
Students perform with resident 
professional (male) actors 


John Gunnell, Dir-—Hillis Williams, Des 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 
Department of English and Speech 
Springfield, Missouri 
Major in Theatre or Public Address 
Outstanding in the area 
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Edith Burnett, Denton | 


SPRINGFIELD LITTLE THEATRE, Inc. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Organized in 1934 
For a quarter of a century, 
The best in dramatic entertainment 


MONTANA 





Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula, Montana 
Three Theaters—Masquer Summer Theater 
Degrees—B.A. and M.A. 


NEW MEXICO 





HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Department of English and Speech 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
B.A. in Speech, M.A. in English 
R. O'Connell, Drama—W. F. Brunet, Speech 





BERGEN COUNTY PLAYERS, Inc. 
Little Firehouse Theatre 
Oradell, New Jersey 
Non-Profit Group—Local Membership 
8 Plays Per Year—October thru May 





NEW YORK 





THE VARSITY PLAYERS 
Brooklyn College 

Dept. of Speech and Theatre 

Brooklyn, New York 


ADAMS STUDIO 
2\st Year 
Acting, Voice, Playwriting 
Bown Adams, Virginia Daly, Dirs. 
306 W. 81 St., N.Y. 24—TR 3-0870 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
75th Year 
Over 80 productions each year 
245 W. 52nd St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
Helen Menken, President 
Professional Training Center 
Acting—Musical Theatre—TV 
161 W. 93rd St., Dept. C, New York 25 
A.R.T. WORKSHOP—THEATRE COURSE 
Now includes lectures on Directing by 
Joshua Logan— Playwriting by Samson 
Raphaelson. Saturday Teenage Workshop. 
498 Third Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
School for the Stage 
Joseph Anthony, Co-Director 
Modern Acting Technique, Stage, Screen 
Radio, TV 
Partial Scholarship Assistance to Korean Vets. 


29 W. 67th St., N.Y., N.Y. Trafalgar 5-5834 


MARY DE NIO 
STUDIO OF SPEECH ARTS 
Professionals—Beginners 


200 West 58 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


JUDITH ELIOT 
Actress—Dramatic Coach—Director 
Auditions Prepared Specially for YOU 
Professional Guidance 
Met. Opera House, Studio 14, 1425 B'way. 
LO 3-3155, 4-2717 


GENE FRANKEL THEATRE WORKSHOP 


115 MacDougal St., New York 12 
Acting—Directing—Playwriting 
Weekend Repertory Theatre 
Information sent on request 


CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 
LONNY CHAPMAN 
FACULTY 


DAVID J. STEWART 
CURT CONWAY 
WORD BAKER 
ALLAN MILLER 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
MARTIN RITT 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
HORTON FOOTE 


GUEST 
DIRECTORS | vincent coneHue 
DAVID PRESSMAN 


DANIEL NAGRIN—Body Training 


Now Operating Cecil Wood Theatre, 
Fishkill, N.Y. 


353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone Plaza 7-5380 


Mildred Gellendre 


STUDIO 67 
WORKSHOP 


28TH YEAR 


Professional—Advanced 
Career-minded Beginners 
Acting, Fencing, Make-Up 
Speech, Dalcroze Eurythmics 


Daytime and Evening Sessions 


39 W. 67th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 
SU 7-0619 


TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL STAGE 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 
FALL TERM OCTOBER 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 


TRafalgar 7-5834 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-Up. 
Catalog A on Request 


Interviews by appointment 
340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 





STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


© Mime for Actors and Dancers 
with Angna Enters 

© Movement for Actors 

® Voice and Diction 

© Sight Reading 

© Shakespeare Workshop 

® Scene Classes for 
Professionals 

© Stage Direction 


Special Evening Classes 
in Acting 


Saturday Classes 
for Young People 12-19 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 28 
REGISTER NO 


Write or phone 
William Packer, Director 
150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 


MODERN 
MIME: 


from Italy 
CARLO 


MAZZONE 

ex-partner, 

Marcel Marceau, 

brings to America 

the new natural 

French method of 

Jacques Lecog 

“The best teacher of Mime | know 
—Eric Bentley 

interviews and brochure on request 

Studio42 58W57 NY18 Ci5-4468 


PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


Hours 10 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
Established 1914 


© Open to pre-professional children 
© Chartered by New York State 
®@ Modern 7 floor building 
@ Outstanding Faculty 
© Over 4500 alumni 


Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 


Nig 


Grades |-12 


For interview or booklet 


Write or phone Miss Barnshaw 
132 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 





| 
| 
| 


| 


THE GROUP WORKSHOP 
Selected classes in the 
tradition of Group Theatre 
Stevenson Phillips, Director 
57 Horatio St., N.Y.C., AL 5-6757 


HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Dance Training for professionals, non-profes- 
sionals, teen-agers and children. 
743 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y.—PL 7-0289 





ne 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Eugene, Oregon 
academic and producing pro- 
B.S., M.A., M.S., and Ph.D, in 


Continuous 

gram. B.A. 

Theatre. 
Horace W. Robinson, Director 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 








ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO 
Acting Fundamentals 
For Beginners 
Write for Brochure 
182 5th Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





MODERN MIME—STUDIO 42 
CARLO MAZZONE 
An authorized Italian mime offers actors 
a key to style through improvisation 
natural gymnastics. Brochure on request. 


58 West 57, New York 19, Circle 5-4468 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
School of the Theatre 
Two years intensive training in Theatre 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 


NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 

311 W. 50th St., N.Y.C. 36—LO 8-9885 
‘Dedicated to the Individual’ 
Information sent on request 














VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTION 
Professional Training for Stage & Television 
Fall Term October |st—Catalog on Request 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 601, 881 Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, N.Y.—JUdson 6-5546 





SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
School of Theatre 
Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 
1639 Broadway, N.Y. 19 
Weekend Repertory Productions 
Information on Request 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


PROGRAM IN RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
"Exploring the Christian faith 
and the art of drama” 





VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Director: Mary Virginia Heinlein 





NORTH CAROLINA 





THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
Department of Dramatic Art 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Producing Year-round in 3 Theatres 
A.B., M.A. and L.D.A. Degrees 


ELON COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Elon College, North Carolina 
M. E. Wooton, Jr., Director 
New Flexible Theatre 
6 Productions Per Year 





DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Granville, Ohio 
Four Operating Theatres 
William Brasmer—Chairman 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE THEATRE 
Wilmington, Ohio 
Combined Theatre—Liberal arts curriculum 
summer theatre—work-study plan 
Illustrated brochure available on request 





LITTLE THEATRE—DEPT. OF SPEECH 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
W. C. Craig, Director: Staff, W. B. Logan 
W. S. Schutz, D. R. Batcheller, Leila Compton. 


and | 


Portland 
Drama Major with Liberal Arts Emphasis 
Fir Acres Theatre 
Clifford E. Hamar, Director 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
| A liberal arts major in drama 
Director: Harvey M. Powers 
Designer: George L. Hersey 





GERMANTOWN THEATRE GUILD 
| 4821 Germantown Ave. 
Phila. 44, Pa. 
Katharine Minehart, Managing Director 








CARNEGIE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Department of Drama, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Directing, Playwriting, 
Design 
M.F.A. in Directing, Playwriting, Design 


CHATHAM COLLEGE 
Department of Drama and Speech 
Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
| Staff: Mildred Evanson, Jerome Wenneker, 
Phyllis M. Ferguson, Chairman 
THE PLAYHOUSE 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Frederick Burleigh, Producer 
Mark Lewis, Director of School 
Richard Hoover, General Manager 








Department of Theatre Arts 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University Park, Pa. 
| Fall & Spring: The Penn State Players 
Summer: Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 709—Charleston, S. C. 
Operating the DOCK STREET THEATRE 
and the FOOTLIGHT WORKSHOP 
Emmett Robinson, Director 


GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE 
Lowndes Hill Road 
Greenville, S.C. 


Robert Hamphill McLane 


Director 


TENNESSEE 





TENN. A&l STATE UNIVERSITY 
| Dept. Speech & Drama—A.B., B.S., M.A., 
M.S. degrees. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Thomas E. Poag, Dir.; William D. Cox, Tech. 
Dir.; Madelyn E. Houston, Dir.; Children's 
Theatre, Edmond T. Jenkins, Dir., Lab. 
Theatre. 





TEXAS 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
B.F.A., B.S., M.F.A. Degrees in Theatre 
Loren Winship, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE THEATRE 


Brownwood, Texas 





| Where theatre is a part of the liberal arts 


9 weeks summer tour of Britain—1i959 
Staff: McDonald W. Held, Beverly Held, 
Alex Reeve 
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UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Department of Speech-Drama 
UCC Theatre & Players Club 
Mac Mauldin, Dir—Barbara Reynolds, 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 
A new center of drama 
Repertory—Graduate School 
3636 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 


tr. G& @. 

Fort Worth 29, Texas 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Ballet, Opera, Theatre 
Chairman: W. R. Volbach 


MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, Inc. 
and Children's Theatre 
in new Theatre Centre 
Box 4044, Midland, Texas 
Director: Art Cole 


SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE 
San Pedro Playhouse, San Antonio 12, Texas 
Host to Southwest Theatre Conference 
October 29, 30, 31 
Joe Salek, Producing Director 


Des. 





Mrs. Alexander J. Oppenheimer, President 


BAYLOR THEATRE 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Paul Baker, Director 
Brochure on Baylor recordings and films sent 
on request. 








UTAH STATE THEATRE 
Logan, Utah 
Department of Fine Arts 
Utah State University 
Dept. Chairman: Twain Tippetts: Theatre 
Staff: Floyd T. Morgan, W. Vosco Call, 
Jack A. Byers. 


PASADENA 


awe tit t. BB 6S 


ROBERT PRESTON 


starring in 
Broadway's great hit 


“The Music Man” 


FOUND OPPORTUNITY THRU 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
AT PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


How to plan for success in the 
broad field of entertainment. 


Send now to Director of 
Admissions for free copy 
of “Opportunities in the 
Entertainment Field.” Let 
us help you discover your 
place in show business 
where so many of our 
graduates have succeeded. 


The College of Theatre Arts 
offers both 
certificates and college degrees. 





THEATRE 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE 


VIRGINIA 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF ALEXANDRIA 
P.O. Box 1016 
Established 1935 
Membership Information 
Sent Upon Request 








THE LITTLE THEATRE OF NORFOLK 
80! Claremont Avenue 
Norfolk 7, Virginia 
Director, Jon Dawson 
Season, September through May 


Department of Dramatic Art 
RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
College of William and Mary 
Richmond 20, Va. 
B.F.A.—M.F.A. 


Alexandria, Va. 





THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM THEATRE 


Boulevard and Grove Ave., Richmond 20, Va. 


Community Theatre 
Dance, Chamber Music, Films 
Robert S. Talford, Producer-Director 





| WISCONSIN 





BELOIT COLLEGE THEATRES 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Winter: Beloit College Players 
Summer: The Court Theatre 
Kirk Denmark, Director 





Department of Municipal Recreation 
MILWAUKEE PLAYERS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Robert E. Freidel, Director 
Plays, Musicals, and a School of the Theatre 





MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Department of Speech and Drama 
David E. MacArthur 
Charles Ray McCallu 


PLAYHOUSE 


AR.T $ 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


PLEASE SEND COPY OF 


“Opportunities in the Entertainment Field,” 
also information about the college. 


a a 
0  ————— 


UE 





TRAIN FOR SUCCESS AT THE WORLD-FAMOUS PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
® Design for the Theatre 


® Playwriting 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees. Catalog. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park * Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959-1960 SEASON 


Visit to a Small Planet 
William Tell 
Devil and Daniel Webster 


Down in the Valley 
Measure for Measure 
The Great Sebastians 


Write: Dept. of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 


..@ living repertory theater 
and graduate school 


.. to open September 9, 
1959 under the direction of 
Paul Baker. Here, graduate 
students and artists will work 
in a setting conceived by 
the architectural genius of 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright. 
For information on 
curricula and schedule of 
activities, write 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 


3636 Turtie Creek Bivd., Dalias, Texas 
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THE ADAMS STUDIO ||| ANTHONY MANNINO 


306 West 81 Street, New York 24, N.Y. TR 3-0870 | Acting Fundamentals 
: | For Beginners 


21st Year of Acting Courses | NEW TERM 


Registration & Interviews 
RESULTS: In the last tt Tee ae MON. THRU FRI. 
=SULTS: In the last three years we are proud of the fact that more 
than ninety percent (90%) of our senior members obtained their first SEPT. 7-SEPT. I 


Equity acting roles as a result of opportunities contacted through this 4 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Studio 


182 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
This Year in order to offer the same opportunities to new members AL 5-6353 (5-8 P.M.) PL 1-0767 
and at greatly reduced rates Bown Adams and Virginia Daly, the 
directors, will accept only fifteen (15) or less new regular members. 


Interviews for Fall Courses made only by appointment by writing or * 


telephoning, TRafalgar 3-0870. | A.R.T. WORKSHOP 


OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


THEATRE COURSE 


under the direction of 
WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 
LASZLO BIRO 

BURT BRINCKERHOFF 
Acting, Speech, Synthesis of Ges- | 
ture in Acting, Theatre Survey, | 
Stagecraft, Makeup. A new ap- ff 
proach to Playwriting thru Actor ff 
Improvisation. 
The course is supplemented 

by lectures on Directing 


Y 
MR. JOSHUA LOGAN 
and 
Geraldine Page presents Off-Broadway award to Bown Adams and Virginia PLAYWRITING BY 
Daly and members for one of their many off-Broadway student productions. MR. SAMPSON RAPHAELSON 


Showcase Performances 
bed Fri., Sat. Nights, Sun. Mat. 
The Adams Studio Spring Some Shietas Feb. 23 
306 West 81 Street, N.Y. 24, N.Y. Sat. TEENAGE WORKSHOP 


under the supervision of 


Telephone for interviews, TR 3-0870 BURT BRINCKERHOFF 


For information write or phone 
(*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshop) 
498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C 
ORegon 9-7594 





NED AbANAES 
Quality scripts by established authors, 
available for regional theatres until con- 


tracted for Broadway. You can present &£& PAUL MANN 
them prior to New York and prior to 
others in your area. 


mma Lie actors workshop 


THE SHOEMAKER’S CHILDREN, By Phoebe 
ond Henry Ephron 


THE SQUARE NEEDLE, By Samuel W. Taylor | ee COURSES IN ACTING TECHNIQUE 
WAITING’S NOT FOR ME, By Norman Matson 4 LLOYD RICHARDS * MORRIS CARNOVSKY » PAUL MANN 
4 FRANCES RAINER * ALICE HERMES 
actors workshop theatre 
SIMON’S FIRST FOLIO PLAYS 


A DIVISION OF PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
247 West 46 St.. New York 36. NY 


Day or Evening Classes 
1129 Avenue of the Americas, New York 36, N. Y. * JU 6-2587 
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By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use Theatre 
Arts as a handy guide to the Modern 
theatre and those who just enjoy thumb- 
ing through their back issues. 


f 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your library . . . 
a permanent binder to hold your Theatre 
Arts for all time. This gold stamped 
binder, sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift — for 
yourself and all Theatre Arts minded 
friends. $2.50. Foreign postage $!. 


k Holds 12 Issues 
send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


205 W. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


* 


SOME OF THE THOUSAND 


BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 
FLOWER DRUM SONG @ BELLS ARE RING- 
ING © HIT PARADE @ RASHOMON e ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW e@ THE MUSIC MAN 
@ AUNTIE MAME @ THE FIRESTONE SHOW 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO @ RED HEAD 
DuPONT SHOW OF THE MONTH @ USS. 
STEEL-THEATRE 


HOMA @ SHOW BOAT e@ J.B. © SOUTH 
PACIFIC. 

Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce, You may use 
the same quality costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Costume Plots 
for your plays and our estimate, 





__ PIONEER PLAYHOUSE of KENTUCKY 


%e a —- 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates. Advanced 
course for College Students—Teachers Workshop. Daily Classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE—work and 
play alongside professional actors. Performing 10 weeks summer stock. Private pool. 
Low rates—High School credits (make-up) possible. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for all ages independent of drama camp 1-10 wks. 
COL. EBEN HENSON PRODUCER DANVILLE, KY. 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors “On 
Broadway in eight years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.'s filming of “Raintree 
County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April Love,” starring 


Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boards—then choose Pioneer 
Playhouse of Kentucky. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SCREEN WORLD—1959 Vol. 10 5.50 
ed. Daniel Blum 


A TASTE OF HONEY 1.45 
Shelagh Delaney 


EVERYMAN & MEDIEVAL 
MIRACLE PLAYS 
ed. A. C. Cawley 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FILM 
ANIMATION 
John Halas & Roger Manvell 


STEPS IN TIME (autobiography) 4.95 
Fred Astaire 


The BURT LANE The- 
| atre Workshop is a place 
| for the individual to de- 

velop himself and dis- 

play his theatrical ability 

through regularly re- 
| hearsed and staged per- 
| formances before audi- 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY 12.50 — 
William Jaggard 


THE GIRLS IN 509 1.00 
Howard Teichmann 


Professional atmosphere 
“Integrated” approach 
Individual guidance 
Complete stage facilities 
Showcase performances weekly 
Including full-length plays 
Voice and speech 

Body tone and action 
Casting service 

Central location 

Telephone answering service 
Personal publicity 

Continual enroliment 
Summer sessions 

® Fully air conditioned 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


Widely released — write for information 


TALL STORY 

THIRD BEST SPORT 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
THE HAPPI ‘ ' 
WHO WAS THAT LADY | SAW YOU For information call Circle 6-3796-1 


WITH? or write 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 
FAIR GAME 
EDWIN BOOTH 


The BURT LANE 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
225 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


BROOKS COSTUME 


COMPANY 
* 3 West 6st St., New York 23, N. Y. 
(tL RR RN RR 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
de 14 East 38th Street, New York (6, N. Y. 
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a 


TAKE | 


THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made —not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 


performer! 
arga kassimir 


511 West soth Street 
New York 19, New York 


for appointment: CI 5-8986 








} 
j 


| 
| 


a 


WUNUUANeeeUgeooouoouananaveneegoeouuuuvvananeneeaococuuanvegngenentey 
B’Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y, stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
aay making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental, All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer, Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y. C. Circle 7-2396 


[i 





oi” QNE MILLION MORE 
BEAM CANDLEPOWER— 


Designed for throws of 75 to 200 feet, 

the Trouper projects 1,800,000 beam candle- 

power for follow spot use, one million more than can be projected 
by the most powerful incandescent spotlight. The spot actually in- 
creases the brilliance as it is reduced in size. Strong's exclusive single- 
control, variable focal length objective lens system wastes no light 
as do spotlights which reduce spot size solely by masking or irising. 
The hourly operating cost of the Trouper for carbon and current 
is only 19.4c, compared to 72c per hour for bulbs and power, for 
operating a 5000-watt incandescent spotlight. Additionally, such in- 
candescent spotlights require a special, heavily-fused AC power 
source, whereas the Trouper can be plugged into any convenience 


outlet. 


. 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 
COMPANY 


Wire collect for name of dealer. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


94 City Park Avenue bad 


Toledo |, Ohio 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 

As an off-Broadway producer, now en- 
gaged in the production of four plays 
by Arthur Laurents, I read with interest 
your article “Off-Broadway—Then and 
Now” by Mr. Krutch. I must say that 
I was greatly disappointed. Mr. Krutch 
has missed the point, and I must say 
that he seemed not to be familiar with 
the shows that are being done at this 
time. I can say with certainty that Mr. 
Krutch has never visited the Sheridan 
Square Playhouse [where the Laurents 
cycle has been taking place]. Although 
Mr. Krutch decries manifestoes in others, 
he has set up one for himself, in which 
he states that the first duty of off-Broad- 
way is to produce good plays which are 
bad risks on Broadway. This would im- 
mediately cancel the work that I am 
doing. The Time of the Cuckoo was a 
hit on Broadway. However, as Mr. Laur- 
ents has stated, they did not do his show, 
but rather a tailor-made vehicle for 
Shirley Booth. In Mr. Laurents’ opinion, 
director Harold Clurman botched the 
job. So might it not be said that at least 


| one function of off-Broadway is to pre- 


sent a play in unadulterated form, as the 
author intended? Another point, never 
mentioned the article, is that off- 
Broadway makes it possible for many 
people to view plays, who otherwise 
could not afford to do so. Another func- 
tion, totally ignored in the article and 
perhaps the most important function of 
off-Broadway at this time, is giving 
young people an opportunity to learn 
their craft. The last point that Mr. 
Krutch fails to show is that off-Broadway 
also has the function to enterta’n, which 
it does very well, indeed. I would sug- 
gest that Mr. Krutch writes 
another article, he make a real survey of 
the present situation. I would love to 
have him at the Sheridan Square as my 
guest. 


in 


before 


PAUL MICHAEL 
New York, New York 
I am writing the biography of the 
English actor Leslie Banks, whose death 


| in 1952 robbed the stage of one of its 


finest talents. I am collecting material 
relevant to his many visits to America 
and I would be very grateful if any of 


your readers who acted with him or who 


| knew him personally would communicate 


with me at the Arts Theatre, London 
W.C.2, England. 


RICHARD HUGGETT 
London, England 


A word of praise for the fine articles 


| recently appearing in THEATRE ARTS. 


Two I especially enjoyed were “What 
Stanislavski Said” and “A Playwright’s 
Point of View.” 
DIANE T. FABRIZI 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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AAHIOIME TCC 
...dnd vou save up to 30" 


books the BOOK FIND CLUB has offered its 


members in recent months. As you can see they are all books you 


Here are some of the 


* really want to read and to keep for your permanent library. It is 
selections such as these that have earned the BOOK FIND CLUB 


its reputation for ‘’t 


> best in books’ on the best of terms 


( OMpare THE PRICES OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 


As an introductory offer, to acquaint 
you with the benefits and privileges of 
membership, the Book Finp CLuB 
invites you to choose any three of 
these distinguished books — 

all Book Finp CLuB selections 

— for the special members’ 

price of only $3.95, 


COUNT 
AS ONE 


4 SRA, le 
ny 
ORL/> 


Choose any 3 f 


RETAIL 


membership in the BOOK FIND CLUB 


rony 3.95 


VALUE UP TO $27.50 
with 


A HISTORY OF SEXUAL CUSTOMS. By Dr. Richard 
Lewinson. An absorbing study of the widely vary- 
ing sexual customs of the world, from the dawn 
of history to recent Kinsey reports. Pub. at $5.95 
Member's Price $4.50. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN MORALS. Historion 
Crane Brinton considers with relentless honesty 
the morality of each important Western society, 
ond arrives at many controversial conclusions on 
the value of religion, the practice of sex, the 
nature of crime, and the possibility of progress 
Pub. at $7.50. Member's Price $4.50. 


THE NATURAL HOUSE. By Frank Lloyd Wright 
The master architect's great book on the small 
house—in which living becomes a purposeful ad 
venture in natural freedom and dignity. Pub. at 
$7.50. Member's Price $5.50. 


THE ODYSSEY: A Modern Sequel. By Nikos 
Kozontzakis. A monumental continuation of the 
journey of Odysseus from the point in the nar 
rative where Homer left off. Pub. ot $10.00 
Member's Price $5.95. 


THE GREEK MYTHS. By Robert Graves. An 800-page 
volume containing a complete mythology of the 
Greek Gods and Heroes retold in the light of 
modern archaeology ond anthropology by one 
of the masters of English prose. Pub. ot $5.00 
Member's Price $3.75. 


J. B. Archibald Macleish’s brilliant verse drama 
bosed on the myth of Job, ond 

BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. Aldous Huxley 
revaluates his ‘Brave New World’ in light of 
the forces which threaten us today. Combined 
Publisher's Price $6.50. Member's Price (for both 
books) $4.50. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. The most famous 
courtroom addresses of Clarence Darrow. Pub. ot 
$6.50. Member's Price $3.95 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY. By John Kenneth Gol- 
braith. A timely, thoughtful book thot challenges 
the conventional thinking of our economic policies 
Written with oll the charm, wit and bite which 
mokes Galbraith a rarity of his generation 
—The New Republic. Pub. at $5.00. Member's 
Price $3.50 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. Max Lerner’s 
monumental study of life and thought in the 
United States today. Pub. at $10.00. Member's 
Price $4.95 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL. By Arthur M 
Schlesinger, Jr. The second of Arthur Schlesinger’s 
brilliant volumes on the history of the age of 
Roosevelt. The electric excitement and surging 
vitality of the first two years of the new admin- 
istration are fully captured in this outstanding 
volume. Pub. ot $6.75. Member's Price $4.75 


THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN. By S. J. Perelman 
Thirty years and over 650 pages of Perelman’s 
finest and funniest writing, including two com- 
plete novels. Pub. at $5.95. Member's Price $3.95 
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the three books that I have indicated 


twelve months, with the understanding 


News containing an authoritative review 
able to me at special members’ prices 
me to make my own choice 
announced I can return your 
nothing” 
than 100 current choice titles offered 


form 


or alternates 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
Address 


City 


(Some offer and prices opply 


Fea a bh hh hh hb hhh hhh hd hhh dh behchsh bchchchchchchchdeadeaehehchch cached 


THE BOOK FIND cLuB, c/o THEATRE ARTS, 205 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club 
and send me for only $3.95 (plus postage and handling) 
I agree to buy at 
least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next 
receive a free bonus book after my fourth such purchase. [ 
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A NEW GATEWAY TO 
THE BEAUTY, THE WISDOM, THE HERITAGE OF THE EAST 


This is the purpose of the EAST AND WEST BOOK CLUB: to bring to your attention the 
most beautiful and authoritative books on Eastern and other exotic cultures—cultures that 
have always fascinated and frequently influenced the West. 


To acquaint you with the unique service—and marked economies—the EAST AND WEST 
BOOK CLUB offers its members, you are cordially invited to begin your membership with 
any one of these truly magnificent volumes, all recent selections of the Club, at the 
great savings noted. 


THE ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE 
AND MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE 


Edited by Donald Keene. Makes the entire sweep of Japanese 
literature from its beginnings to contemporary times available for 
the first time to Western readers. Two vols.; boxed; 896 pp. 
List price $11.25; members’ price $7.95. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHINESE PAINTING 
By Arthur D. Waley. A classic work on the subject by the noted scholar 
and translator from the Chinese. 372 pp.; 8Y¥4" x 10%"; 50 illus. (7 in 
full color). List price $15.00; members’ price $9.95. 
MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART 
Edited by Charles S. Terry. The most beautiful one-volume work on the 
subject. Traces Japanese painting, sculpture, architecture, ceramics , textiles 
lacquer, and metalwork from prehistoric times. 100 full-page plates (40 in 
full color, hand-mounted); 35 text illus.; 264 pp.; 8%" x 12”. 
List price $17.50; members’ price $13.50. 
THE SCULPTURE OF AFRICA 
By Eliot Elisofon. Preface by Ralph Linton; text by William Fagg. The newest, 
most accurate, and certainly the most beautiful book on the subject: 256 pp.; 
11” x 14"; 405 magnificent photographs. List price $15.00; members’ price $10.95 
THE ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM 
By Antoinette Gordon. A full explanation of the meaning of forms and symbols 
in Tibetan art (and, by extension, in Buddhist art in general). 256 pp.; 
9” x 12"; 190 illus. (2 in full color); bound in silk and individually boxed 
List price $12.50; members’ price $9.50. 


BOTH 
FREE 


with membership 


ACCEPT WITHOUT CHARGE a: a gift fro: the Club both these valuable 
books—the superb THE ODYSSEY: A MODERN SEQUEL by Nikos Kazantzakis (‘a monument to 
our age’’) and “‘the greatest Chinese novel ever published” —THE DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER. 
The combined retail price of these two books is $17.50, but you may have them both free as a 
new member of the EAST AND WEST BOOK CLUB with your first selection. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
EAST AND WEST BOOK CLUB, 
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purchase. I am also to receive each month, 
at no cost to me, the East and West Book 
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